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2 LUDWIG EDELSTEIN. 


own name, he does talk about his literary work, its character and 
purport. Here, then, the interpreter appears to have at his dis- 
posal objective evidence which should provide Plato’s own answer 
to the issue in question, and, therefore, it will first be necessary 
to scrutinize the content of these assertions. 

As the second of the letters avers: “ The greatest safeguard 
(sc. against divulging the truth improperly) is to avoid writing 
and to learn by heart; for it is not possible that what is written 
down should not get divulged. For this reason I myself have 
never yet written anything on these subjects (sc. the doctrine 
concerning the nature of the ‘ First’), and no treatise by Plato 
exists or will exist, but those which now bear his name belong 
seventh letter claims: “ Thus much I can certainly declare con- 
cerning all these writers, or prospective writers, who claim to 
know the subjects which I seriously study (sc. the highest and 
first truth of Nature [344 D]), whether as hearers of mine or 
of other teachers, or from their own discoveries; it is impossible, 
in my judgment at least, that these men should understand any- 
thing about this subject. There does not exist, nor will there 
ever exist, any treatise of mine dealing therewith. For it does 
not at all admit of verbal expression like other studies. . .” 
(341 B-C). 

These startling sentences have recently been taken to mean 
that Plato “is to a certain extent disowning his writings. They 
are for him but presentations of a possible philosophical stand- 
point; of a standpoint the truth of which he acknowledges con- 
ditionally.”* Or, to put it differently, all the figures of the 
dialogues, including that of Socrates, are pseudonyms of Plato. 


3? This translation (as the one immediately following) is taken from 
R. G. Bury, Plato, VII (The Loeb Classical Library, 1929). I have, 
however, rendered the phrase kadod kai véov yeyovóros (314 C) as “fair 
and new" rather than as “fair and young.” According to tradition, . 
Gorgias, greeted by Plato with the words “there comes our noble 
and golden Gorgias," replied: “Noble (xaAóv) indeed and new (véor) 
is this Archilochus that Athens has produced” (Athenaeus, XI, 505 D). 
Gorgias means to say that Plato is a new Archilochus who, in his 

——writings whieh-earieature the personalities represented, has vevived the. 
invective of the great iambic poet of old. A similar thought is I think 
expressed in the second epistle; cf. below, p. 3. 

* Merlan, op. cit., p. 415. 
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The opinions expressed by the leading characters are of his 
making to be sure, but he has voiced them only in order to 
abandon them. For there is no objective philosophical truth; 
one’s whole life-work must be denied; there is only something 
like “ existential” uncertainty. And this is the concept of truth 
which in fact pervades the dialogues themselves and inspires also 
Plato’s political theories and activities.’ o 
That Plato held such a concept of truth, I doubt. Even 
granted that he did, however, the passages quoted from the 
letters would not justify what is claimed for them.* For in the 
one statement (Epistulae IT) Plato not only disowns his writings 
to a certain extent, he dissociates himself from them altogether 
and attributes them to someone else. Their real author is 
Socrates, not Plato; it is his teacher who speaks here.’ In the 
other statement (Epistulae VII) Plato denies that he has ever 
written, or will ever write, a book on what he “seriously ” studies. 
And as the letter expressly says later, “ whenever one sees a man’s 
written compositions—whether they be laws of a legislator or 
anything else in any other form—these are not his most serious 
= works, if so be that the writer himself is serious” (844 C). The 
“dialogues in Plato’s opinion, then, are not his “most serious 
works,” and can hardly be taken to contain his philosophy of 
“existential” uncertainty,.or to demonstrate his conviction that 
all philosophical discourse is, so to say, preliminary and tran- 
sitory, undoubtedly a most important and “serious” philosophi- 
cal truth.® 


— 5 Merlan, op.cit., pp. 4241. (pseudonymity); 415-24 (concept of 
truth; Plato’s political intentions) ; 425-7 (Plato's oral teaching). 

* On Plato’s concept of philosophical truth, ef. below, pp. 17 f. 

1 Friedländer finds in Epistulae II, 314 B-C merely the admission that 
Plate in all his writings always spoke through a mask, that he always 
made Socrates speak or listen (I* [1928], p. 152; I?, pp. 120f., the pas- 
sage is taken in a different sense, cf. below, note 10). This interpretation 
seems to me to overlook the important fact that according to the letter 
no book of Plato’s exists and that a caveat against all writing is entered; 
see below, p. 4. 2 

€ Merlan (ef. above, pp. 2f.) assumes that the two letters give a con- 
sistent view of Plato's writings, and this is true in so far as both deny 
the existence of any book that can be called Platonic in the strict sense 
of the term. It should be noted, however, that while the second letter 
attributes the dialogues to Socrates, the seventh letter says nothing 
about their “authorship,” nor does it define their purpose and meaning. 
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As far as Plato’s silence about himself is concerned, one can 
conclude from the letters only that he does not speak in his own 
name because the dialogues have nothing in common with his 
philosophy. His written work is intended to represent if not the 
letter, then the spirit of Socrates’ teaching. Here Socrates has 
been reborn and come to life again, and therefore the dialogues 
“belong to a Socrates become fair and new” (Epistulae II, 
314 C).? To search in these writings for Plato’s philosophy is 
vain. Moreover, it is clear that this philosophy was not, and 
could not be, put in writing. According to the seventh letter, 
the truth about “the highest things of nature” does not at all 
“admit of verbal expression like other studies” (841.C).. Avoid- 
ance of writing is “the greatest safeguard”; it is not right to 
divulge the truth improperly, the second letter holds (814 B). 
Plato's own teaching consisted in oral instruction; it was eso- 
teric.? Or, as some modern scholars have put it—the Platonic 
writings give an impersonal picture of reality, past and present, 
an historiedl record, so to say. Socrates philosophy is repre- 
sented in the conversations in which he is the main interlocutor, 
while in the later works, where Socrates is silent or is absent, 
Plato gives his judgment on earlier and on contemporary philo- 
sophieal systems, or on what he thought fit to communicate to a 
larger publie. His own philosophy must be reconstructed from 
testimonies outside the Platonic dialogues.“ 


'? For the words “ Socrates fair and new,” cf. above, note 3. Whether 
or not the letter suggests that the dialogues give an historieal or an 
idealized picture of Socrates (as held by J. Harward, The Platonic 
Epistles [1932], ad 314 e 1), can hardly be ascertained. 

1° H. F. Cherniss, The Riddle of ihe Early Academy (1945), p. 13, 
has insisted on this conclusion with reference to the seventh letter. It is 
equally valid in my opinion with reference to the second letter. Accord- 
ing to Friedlander (I*, pp. 120f.) who believes that the letters agree 
with what Socrates says in the Phaedrus about the relative value of 
talking and, writing, the “mystische Reich” and the “ persónliche 
Heilsweg," perhaps implied in the seventh letter (p. 65), are not irre- 
concilable; the dichotomy between oral teaching and written work ex- 
plains the unsystematie and fragmentary character of the dialogues 
(p. 64). But as I have tried to show, according to the letters the dia- 
- --— ---logues-cannot be-considered at all as a representation of Platonic phi- ~~ 
losophy; see also note 15. 

1 Of. J. Burnet, Greek Philosophy, I (1914), pp. 178, 214; and A. E. 
Taylor, Plato (1936*), p. 10. 
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Yet, if it were true that he who wishes to learn about Plato’s 
thought must discount the written work, it would indeed be 
strange that all Plato’s associates—men like Aristotle, Speu- 
sippus, Xenocrates, and Crantor—often based their interpreta- 
tion of Plato’s philosophy on statements made in the dialogues, 
and were apparently unaware of the opinion pronounced in his 
letters. That they misuriderstood some, or even many, of Plato’s 
theories is conceivable; that they differed in the exegesis of 
particular passages is not surprising. One cannot imagine, 
however, that none of them should have grasped a clearly avowed 
injunction that the endeavor to study his writings for the pur- 
pose of finding out about his “serious” teaching would be 
futile, nay, against his wishes. Moreover, there is positive evi- 


dence that the theory of Ideas proposed by the Platonic Socrates - 


—the pivotal doctrine of the dialogues—is Plato’s distinctive 
contribution to philosophy? Historical data are undoubtedly 
integrated into Plato's oeuvre. Such writings as the Apology and 
the Orito may be meant to recall the “historical” Socrates. But 
on the whole, all appearances notwithstanding, the arguments 
elaborated, whether positive or negative, must be considered 


Plato's and the results arrived at have to be regarded as his, 


conclusions. * For this reason, contrary to the now prevailing 
view, the statements in the two letters, which give the verdict 
on Plato’s writings and attribute to him a philosophy different 
from that of the dialogues, cannot be genuine. There is no 
source from which an authentic explanation of Plato’s anony- 
mity could be derived.*® 


TECTUM HT I A tt PAW OAR A tr cA LRA a e e a am Pe a a a a ir A e fn a m a A Man M e e n m mm. 
" 
mn - m: ei 


12 For these differences of opinion, see Cherniss, op. cit., chap. III, 
especially pp. 72 ff. 
18 Cf. Cherniss, op. cit., p. 10. 


14 Recent writers tend to consider even the Apology and the Orito 


as fundamentally Platonic (cf. e.g. Friedländer, Platon, I’ [1957], 
pp. 143 ff.), but, in my opinion, the thesis that these two writings are 
mainly dedicated to a portrayal of the “ historical” Socrates has not 
been disproved. Whether Plato’s first dialogues were historical and 
he later turned to writing others in which Socrates was but the mouth- 
piece of his opinions, or whether the composition of “historical” dia- 
logues was an interlude in his career, is a question I shall not presume 
to discuss here, where I am concerned only with Platonic anonymity 
in the works giving Plato’s own views. See also below, note 48. 

15 The question -of the genuineness of. the Platonic letters is still sub 
judice. The seventh is considered Plato’s by the majority of modern 
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I add in passing that no assistance is to be had from ancient 
critics either. Their practice was to seek out in the dialogues 
the figures through which Plato expounds his doctrine and to 
separate them from those through which he refutes false opin- 
ions; they distinguished between historical and imaginary char- 
acters.1® Such a procedure was of course the result of their 
awareness of the problem of Platonic anonymity. However, in 
antiquity the question of the motives for Plato's silence was, 
ib seems, never raised explicitly. At any rate, no testimony to 


critics, while the second is attributed to him only by a minority (of. 
G. Boas, “Fact and Legend in the Biography of Plato," The Philo- 
sophical Review, LVII [1948], pp. 439 ff., and for the later discussion, 
Friedländer, I?, chap. XIII, pp. 249ff.). Yet, as has already been 
stated by E. Zeller, Die Philosophie d. Griechen, II, I* (1889), pp. 
486 f., the assumption made in the letters of an oral teaching different 
from that of the dialogues is untenable in view of Aristotle's attitude 
toward Plato's writings. Reasons for the spuriousness of the letters in 
their entirety I hope to give in a fortheoming analysis of the seventh 
letter. A. E. Taylor (Mind, XLVIII [1909], p. 124, note) claims that 
what is said in the second letter is “both possible and natural in 
Plato’s own mouth at a time when the Philebus, Timaeus, and Laws, 
and possibly the great ‘dialectical’ dialogues were unwritten. It is 
much more unlikely that a forger, with the whole series of Plato’s 
works before him, should have thought of making such a remark” (of. 
Harward, op. cit., ad. II, 314 e 1). But modern writers too, with the 
whole series of Plato's works before them, sometimes speak of his 
Socratic dialogues; concerning Aristotle who has done so, cf. below, 
note 37. 

19 According to Diogenes Laertius (III, 52), Plato’s views are ex- 
pounded by Socrates, Timaeus, the Athenian and the Eleatic Stranger, 
while false opinions are represented by Thrasymachus, Callicles, and 
other Sophists. Diogenes’ discussion starts (51) with the problem of 
whether Plato is a dogmatist or a sceptic, that is, whether he writes to 
establish any positive teaching or merely refutes all opinions (cf. Sextus 
Empiricus, Pyrrh, Hyp., I, 221, and Cicero, Acad. Post., II, 74; also I, 
16; 46). (Some held that Plato “employed a variety of terms in order 
to make his system less intelligible to the ignorant ” [Diogenes Laertius, 
III, 63].) Quintilian (II, 15, 26) notes that Plato in the Gorgias 
“seems to indicate” (videtur . . . significare) through the mask of 
Socrates what he himself thinks. This sounds as if some critics, dénying 

———— that-Socrates- was-speaking- for —Plato; regarded the-dialogues as his-: 
torical. (Concerning specific identifications by the scholia, ef. below, 
note 37.) These are the testimonies with which I happen to be familiar; 
so far as I know, the evidence has never been systematically collected. 
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this effect is extant." The solution of the riddle must be found 
without any authoritative guidance. One can aim only at a 
conjecture, the most likely hypothesis which one can derive from 
the Platonic work itself. 

Now if one reads the dialogues with a view to the issue at 
stake, the most striking fact certainly is Plato’s predilection for 
the use of the Socratic mask. In the greater number of his writ- 
ings Socrates is the protagonist of the argument. It is therefore 
commonly held that gratitude for what he learned from his 
master made Plato attribute to Socrates the truth he himself had 
found. The dialogues are an offering to him who through his 
teaching and the example of his life and death had, to use 
Homer’s words, removed the cloud from Plato’s vision that he 
might clearly distinguish men and gods (Iliad, V, 1271.; cf. 
Alcibiades, IT, 150 D). That is why Socrates is time and again 
given the leading role; why the illusion is created that the 
philosophy taught is Socratic rather than Platonic; why he who 
had refrained from writing was enshrined in words that were to 
be read and re-read and thus was made the foremost teacher 
of all who strive for philosophical knowledge.!* 

In addition to this motive of personal gratitude, artistic rea- 
sons, one says, determined Plato’s choice of Socrates as his 


47 Such an assumption appears to be contradicted by a scholion on 
Epistulae II, 314 B-C, printed in C. F. Hermann, Platonis Dialogi, VI 
(1902), p. 390, which says: “ From this statement it becomes clear why 
Plato does not have any share in his dialogues” (cf. Friedländer, I', 
p. 152, note 2; the scholion is no longer quoted in this context at I’, 
-. p..39, but see I?, p. 121, note 9). The scholion is not contained in G. C. 


—— — ——— ——— aaa 


Greene's edition of the Seholie Platonica (1938) based on the early 


manuscript tradition. It is taken from e, a codex of the 15th century 
(cf. Hermann, Praefatio, VI, pp. xxxff.; also Bekker's Praefatio to 
his edition of Plato, IX. [1826], p. 121; I, p. CII [Parisinus 2012]), 
as Professor Greene has poirited out to me. Since it is missing from 
Parisinus A (9th century) and O (Vaticanus I, 9th-l0th century) to 
which e indirectly goes back—and Professor Greene was good enough 
to confirm this by checking the facsimiles of these manuscripts—it must 
be an interpolation in e itself (or in Laurentianus O, its immediate 
source, and in Professor Greene’s opinion a 14th or 15th century manu- 
script). The view it represents, therefore, is definitely post-classical, I 
am much indebted to Professor Greene for clarifying the problem of the 
origin of the scholion. 

18 Cf, Zeller, op. cit., II, 14, p. 578; also Friedlander, I’, pp. 138 f., 
and Merlan, op. cit., p. 425. 
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mouthpiece. If philosophy was to be represented as a dialogue, 
if there was to be one man to give unity to the disjointed argu- 
ments on various topics, Socrates was cast for such a role. He 
could well portray the philosopher superior to everyone else, 
the constant proponent of the right argument. He could be the 
ideal philosopher who represents the consistency of life and 
teaching, the identity of theory and practice, which the dialogues 
advocate. It would hardly have been gracious or fitting for 
Plato to invest himself with all the virtues—intellectual and 
moral—with which the protagonist of his conversations must be 
endowed if the desired effect of the dialogic movement of thought 
is to be produced, and the impact of a life lived in accordance 
with truth is to be conveyed to others.!? 

One cannot deny the weight of this argument. Plato's in- 
debtedness to his teacher was certainly a decisive factor in his 
willingness to renounce his claims to the personal fame and 
recognition that would have been his had he declared himself 
to be the author of the truth. Once this basic decision was made 
—admittedly, the aesthetic considerations mentioned could come 
into play only afterwards—self-effacement before Socrates was 
natural. But one wonders whether such self-effacement does not 
presuppose a stronger emotional bond between him and Socrates 
than gratitude? Mere gratitude for what he learned from 

: Socrates, one feels, does not fully account for the fact that so 
great a philosopher as Plato should pretend to be merely tran- 
scribing the thoughts of another. Some interpreters, therefore, 
have compared Plato's relationship to Socrates with the disciple- 
ship of the Apostles for whom the Word had become flesh in 
their Master and who dedicated their lives to proclaiming His 
truth. Some have spoken of Plato’s self-identification with 
Socrates. Or as one has said—in a language more adequate 


19 Zeller, op. cit., p. 579. In practice, if not in theory, such reasons 
as advanced by Zeller are taken into account by all interpreters, but 
he has emphasized them most strongly. 

? The insufficiency of the motive of gratitude has been stressed by 
Friedlander, I”, p. 139, cf. pp. 134 f. 

"t For the comparison of Plato with the Apostles cf. e.g. R. H. S. 


— Orossman;-Plato-Today- (1958), p. 73. It is stated by F. C. Baur, in = 


his famous “ Sokrates und Christus" (Drei Abhandl. e. Gesch. d. alten 
Philosophie [1876], pp. 3211f.), in the following way: just as the 
Apostles recognized in. Jesus’ coming a turning point in the history of 
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perhaps to the world in which Plato lived—it was eros that 
bound him to Socrates, not merely the community of teaching 
and learning. Plato’s yearning to see the ideal in bodily pres- 
ence, so that he could more easily submit to it, found its fulfill- 
ment in the greatness of Socrates."? 

That guidance toward knowledge is an essential part of Plato’s 
theory of learning is true even though he is not unaware-of the | 
fact that man can also find his way by himself (Symposium, 
211 B). But this initiation by an individual whom one loves 
would not, I think, make Plato’s silence about himself more 
understandable. For, as he sees it, the true eros, kindled by the 
love of one person beautiful in body and in soul, does not end 
in such an experience and rest satisfied with it. The encounter 
with the other remains a decisive moment in one’s life, a moment 
to be remembered, yet it is only a turning point, a point of 
passage on the road to be pursued. Rightly taught, man “ will 
abate his violent love of the one, which he will despise and deem 
a small thing (cpixpdy Fynodpevoy), and will become a lover of all 
beautiful forms” (Symposium, 210 B) ; he will become a lover 
of institutions, laws, and all the sciences, contemplating “the 
vast sea of beauty” (D). The true order “of going, or being led 
by another, to the things of love, is to begin from the beauties 
of earth and mount upwards for the sake of that other beauty, 
using these as steps only” (211 B-C). Such are “the greater 
mysteries” of eros that follow upon “the lesser mysteries” (209 
E-210 A).?? For Plato there is no human being in whom the 


mankind, so Plato recognized that with Socrates a new period in the 


. history of human thought had begun~and;~again—like—the—Apostles; —~_—— 


dedicated his life to recording the unique and decisive event that he had 
witnessed. A self-identification of Plato with Socrates is assumed by A. 
Diés, Autour de Platon, I (1927), pp. 180 f. Sometimes Plato’s attitude 
is likened to Dante's relationship to Beatrice (Friedländer, P, p. 159 
[I?, p. 144, the reference to Dante is omittedl); Goethe’s “ Marien- 
bader Elegie” has also been compared (U. v. Wilamowitz, Platon, I 
[1919], p. 386). 

22 Cf. Friedlander, I?, pp. 135-7; 139. 

?5 Socrates, rejecting the eros of Alcibiades (216 Off. cf, 222 A-B), is 
indirectly shown to adhere to the “ greater mysteries" of Diotima. For 
this “ Es-Dimension " of eros, see also Friedlander, I°, p. 55. He insists 
on the importance of guidance even in Diotima’s speech (p. 72). Yet in 
addition to Symposium 211 B already quoted (the alternative of “ going 
or being led by another") cf. also 210 D:  $abÀos . . kal opixpoddryos, 
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truth has become flesh, no one to whom one must or should sur- 
render one’s individuality. He does not know of any self-efface- 
ment before a master, or of any self-identification with him, that 
would issue in the proclamation of a faith. The Platonic eros 
requires that man reach out for a goal that lies far beyond what 
an individual can give him, or what can be found in him. 

I see no reason to think that Plato's was not such an eros. 
That he believed he owed much to Socrates, that he was con- 
vinced he had found the truth with his help, one will readily 
assume.?* That his admiration for his teacher was rooted in an 
erotic friendship, one can neither deny nor affirm. Plato main- 
tains silence also about his coming under the influence of 
Socrates, the event which probably marked his conversion to 
philosophy. But this much is certain: love for his teacher in 


and ci. Symposium 210 B with Phaedo 91 C: cptxpdy $povricavres (re- 
ferred to below, p. 17). 

74 The same conclusion follows from a consideration of Plato’s attitude 
toward truth- and authority; cf. below, pp. 16f. That those Platonists 
of the Renaissance who imagined “a love which reaches the divine 
without abandoning the human" were reading into Plato’s Symposium 
the tradition which originated in the later middle ages, has been 
pointed out by C. S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love (1958), chap. I, p. 5. 

25 refrain from arguing about Friediinder's intimation that there 
was a feeling of insufficiency in Plato, a belief that in his generation 
Socrates’ greatness was no longer equalled (I?, p. 149; the assertion is 
more cautiously phrased at I*, pp. 135 £f., 338, note 4). Others have 
found in the Phaedo (78 A) an indication of Plato’s conviction that 
he was destined to carry out Socrates’ philosophical dreams; cf. also 
Crossman, op. cit., p. 78, ef. 72. 

*6 Plato’s name is mentioned in the Apology (34 A; 38 B) and in the 
Phaedo (59 B). None of these passages betrays his feelings about 
Socrates (for the statement in the Phaedo, cf. J. Burnet, Plato’s Phaedo 
[19371, ad loc.).--That the same is true of the reference to Socrates in 
the seventh letter (324 E), Friedländer has noted (I?, p. 138). His 
interpretation of Plato's relationship to Socrates is therefore based on 
Alcibiades’ speech in the Symposium and on the Theages (pp. 137 f.) 
which Plato, in his opinion, could not have written had he not ex- 
perieneed this eros. Friedlander adds that in the Athens of the fifth 
century every friendship between men involved “the power of the great 
Daimon ” (p. 137). The latter assumption I shall not venture to argue. 


... But it seems certain to me that so great.a writer-and-poet-as-—Plato — 


could understand and depict also what he had not experienced. Recent, 
authors often state it as a fact that Plato shared the preference for 
homosexual relations (e.g. A. D. Winspear, The Genesis of Plato’s 
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whatever form it manifested itself does not on Plato's terms 
account for what it is supposed to explain. 

More important still, it appears to follow from what has been 
said that the usual interpretation of Platonic anonymity lays 
too much stress on personal feelings of gratitude and affection. 

. Alone, they hardly provide a secure basis for the hypothesis 
sought. Other considerations seem to confirm such 4 éónclusion. ` 
How would Plato have justified the fact that he felt at liberty 
to impute to Socrates a philosophy entirely alien to him? As 
tradition has it, Socrates, on hearing Plato read the Lysis, ex- 
claimed: “By Heracles, what a number of lies this young man 
is telling about me,” for, as Diogenes Laertius adds (III, 35), 
.fhe has included in the dialogue much that Socrates never 
said.” The anecdote most likely is apocryphal, yet the charge 
it makes is warranted. Against the objection that he is distorting 
reality, Plato could hardly have defended himself by pleading 
gratitude, and adding that he was writing with the license of a 
poet. No doubt, his dialogues are a kind of poetry. But if he 
had no better answer, one might venture to think that those 
Socratics showed their gratitude in a more convincing and more 
humble manner who made it their business to put down for 
posterity the actual words and deeds of Socrates. 

Perhaps the riddle can be brought nearer its solution by an 
historical parallel that so far has not been considered in the 
debate on Plato’s anonymity. For although, as I pointed out at 
the very beginning, an insistence on one’s originality, on one’s 
own opinions, is prevalent in Preplatonic philosophy, the mask- 

—ing-of-one's-thought-is-certainly-not-to-be.found.in Plato alone. 


Thought [1956?], p. 243, quoting as evidence Symposium 184 C, the 
speech of Pausanias). Plato of course speaks of homosexuality quite 
openly, a8 a Greek would; he sometimes praises and sometimes con- 
demns it (the passages have been collected by Zeller, op. cit., II, 14, 
pp. 887 f.). I do not see how one can draw any conclusions concerning 
Plato himself from the evidence preserved, or that it would be of any 
importance if one could, except perhaps for the biography of Plato. Even 
for this purpose, however, it would be necessary to know how he reacted 
to his feelings. Socrates, it is said, had overcome through reason the 
passions one was able to read in his face (e. g. Cieero, Tusc. Disput., IV, 
37, 80). 

27 Cf. e.g. Aristotle, Poetics, 1447 b 11, and for the ancient testimony, 
A. Brandis, Handb. d. Gesch, d. Griech.-Hóm. Philos. II, 1 (1844), 
pp. 154 ff. 
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The so-called Pythagoreans, too, attributed their own truth to 
their master, Pythagoras, and set aside their own aspirations to 
glory, regarding it as right to do so. According to Aristoxenus 
(Iamblichus, De Vita Pythagorica, 198—58 [45] D6 [Diels- 
Kranz]), it was held to be “fair” (xaddvy) among them “to 
dedicate everything to Pythagoras and to ascribe it to him (cf. 
op. cit., 158), and to claim no fame of one’s own (8ó£av iSiay) 
for one's discoveries, or at any rate rarely.” And the same prac- 
tice is presupposed in another testimony concerning the members 
of the school (De Vita Pythagorica, 87) which seems to go back 
to Aristotle’s lost essay On the Pythagoreans.?* 

That Plato may have been influenced by the Pythagorean 
‘example is not improbable. He was familiar with their “manner 
of life” (Republic, X, 600 B) and favorably disposed toward 
Pythagoreanism. This one may assert, without reopening the 
much disputed question of Plato’s relation to the Pythagoreans. 
It seems, therefore, worthwhile to inquire how they justified 
their “fair” deception, their disclaimer of fame, and whether , 
their justification could not also be Plato's.?? | 

As Aristotle states, the Pythagoreans affirmed that “what they 
say is true” (kal à A€yovow adroi, àÀ«05 civa [De Vita Pytha- 
gorica, 87]). In other words, they held that since Pythagoras 
too had been concerned with discovering the truth, it seemed 
to them permissible to make him the spokesman of their truth, 
a truth they had found by carrying out his intentions and by 
following his approach to the study of philosophical problems. 
For, in their opinion, Pythagoras had been the first mathema- 
tician and the first to develop the mathematical method which 
they considered fundamental for all philosophizing.?? Again, 
Aristoxenus, before mentioning that the Pythagoreans con- 
sidered it fair to remain anonymous, states that neither wish 
for gain nor love of honor ($uoripíav) “should become the cause 


*8 Cf. E. Frank, Aristotle’s Testimony on Pythagoras and the Pytha- 
goreans, ed. by Emma J. Edelstein (to be published 1962), Commentary 
on Fr. XI. 

?*9 Eyen those who are critical of the tendency to link too closely 


Platonism and Pythagoreanism (cf. e.g. G. M. A. Grube, Platos Thought —^ 


——— iaee meae anat 





——— [1958]; Appendix 1), do not deny a Pythagorean influence on Plato’s 
philosophy (p. 4). In the interpretation of the Pythagorean testimony 
here to be considered, I follow E. Frank, op. cit. 

39 Of. E. Frank, Plato u. d. sogen. Pythagoreer (1923), passim. 


~~ Socrates in the desire for truth, and one-does-not-have-to-give 
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for dissension; rather should all Pythagoreans behave toward 
one another as a good father behaves toward his children” (De 
Vita Pythagorica, 198). Another piece of evidence that cannot 
be dated exactly, but which is quite in agreement with the senti- 
ment underlying the testimony of Aristoxenus, puts the matter 


.. thus: “The Pythagoreans set friendship and an harmonious life —— 


as the aim of their whole philosophy . . . they welcomed sharing 
the discovery of their teaching, and the writings of one of them 
(évós) were considered to be the common property of all (xowà 
váyrov | Proclus, In Timaeum, Y, p. 15, 26 fŒ., Diehl] ).* 

It is, then, an ethos of research that caused the Pythagoreans 
not to speak in their own name. Those engaged in the intel- 
lectual venture form a community—they cooperate with one 
another; only thus ean the envisaged goal be reached. In view of 
this fact the individual who makes a particular discovery is 
insignificant. The common cause of finding the truth is far 
more important than any personal feeling of vainglory. On the 
other hand, it would seem almost necessary that the Pytha- 
goreans attribute their results to him who had opened for them . 
the road to knowledge. Certainly, they could not exclude their 
teacher from the truth all men of learning have in common. The 
resulting distortion of historical reality is a “fair” deception 
because it expresses an ideal reality. In addition, it attests the 
Pythagoreans’ gratitude to their master and also their allegiance 
to the philosopher whose pupils and successors they are proud 
to be.?? 

Now it goes without saying that Plato would feel at one with 


elaborate proof of the fact that in his philosophical endeavor 
he thought he was continuing the method of Socratic investiga- 
tion. Besides, the dialogues cry out against man’s self-seeking, 
against the longing of the human heart for self-gratification and 
self-assertion. The lover of honor and distinction (rév diAdvexdy 
ve kal diAddtysov) is the first of “the inferior types” of men 


31 The comparison of the teacher with the father is characteristic of 
Pythagorean doctrine, cf. L. Edelstein, The Hippocratic Oath, Supple- 
ments to the Bulletin of the History of Medicine, I (1943), pp. 43 f. 

??Tt is perhaps not without significance that in the Phaedo, where 
one has always found traces of a Pythagorean influence, Socrates is once 
named the father of his pupils (116 A) and insight is called “a good 
which belongs in common” (63 D). 
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(Republic, VIII, 545 A). To stamp out self-love, not to seek 
one's own, to share everything with others, to make all things 
common property, is the highest aim of moral life.** Does this 
not imply that in his research too, the individual should not 
strive for his own glory, as the Pythagoreans put it, that instead 
of insisting on his claim to truth, he should share it with his 
friends and, to use again the words of the Pythagoreans, make it 
common property? Thus Plato, if asked why he had made 
Socrates speak for him, could well have given an explanation 
similar to that proffered by the Pythagoreans, and could have 
justified the masking of his thought as they did theirs. 

One must admit that Platonic anonymity is more striking. 
than Pythagorean anonymity in so far as Plato is a more 
original philosopher than are the Pythagoreans. One cannot 
deny that his feeling of indebtedness to Socrates has a ring of 
sincerity and realism compared with which the gratitude of the 
Pythagoreans to their “teacher,” who had lived long before their 
time, seems abstract and artificial.** Yet, in principle, Plato’s 
procedure is the same as that followed by the so-called Pytha- 
goreans. And an ethos of research like theirs provides an objec- 
tive frame of reference for the explanation of Plato’s self-efface- 
ment, and legitimates the undertones of personal gratitude as 
well as the artistic considerations influential in the choice of 
Socrates as his mouthpiece.?* 


33 Of. e.g. Plato's indictment of an “individualization” (i3iwars) 
of feeling (Republic, V, 462 B [VIII, 547 B i0:6cacfai], uttered in 
connection with his advocacy of “communism” (cf. 416 D), and the 
statement of the Laws (V, 131 Dff.) that “of all faults the gravest is 
one... conveyed in the maxim that ‘every one is naturally his own 
friend’ and that it is only right and proper that he should be so... 
whereas a man who means to be great must care neither for self nor 
for its belongings, but for justice, whether exhibited in his own conduct, 
or rather in that of another.” Plato also quotes the kowà rà pidrwr 
(Republic, IV, 424 A; V, 449 C; Lows, 739 C lia . . . kowwà aug yé mm 
yeyovévat). Love of honor and distinction is to be rejected by the 
virtuous man (Republic, I, 347 B [ob . . . d«Aórisov]; ef. Phaedrus, 
256 C). For Symposium, 208 C-D cf. below, p. 19. 

*4'That the followers of Pythagoras wrote no dialogues, but treatises 

under the name.of their master; or appended their views, as explana- 
tions, to his sayings (cf. e.g. Iamblichus, De Vita Pythagorica, 198 1.) 
is a difference that ean safely be neglected in my context. 
3$ According to Crossman, Plato does not distinguish between himself 
and Socrates also because any such distinction would have seemed 
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However, the hypothesis I have proposed concerning Platonic 
anonymity explains only half of the problem, and the lesser 
half I am afraid. For stranger still than Plato’s use of the 
Socratic mask is the fact that it is not through Socrates alone 
that he conveys his thought. Not all the dialogues are Socratic 
dialogues, at least not to the same degree. In the Timaeus, the 
Sophist, and the Politicus Socrates merely listens to what others ' 
have to say. It is true that even when he is not speaking he may 
still be said to dominate the scene because, his silence notwith- 
standing, his very presence provides the standard by which 
everything is to be measured.** Nevertheless, one cannot deny 
that Socrates here plays a role very different from that which he 
has in the Phaedo or in the Republic or in any of the dialogues 
where he investigates the case at hand. Moreover, in the Laws, he 
is given no part at all. Whatever Plato’s motivation for depriv- 
ing Socrates of his usual place m the setting of the dialogues, 
he can altogether dismiss him from the conversation. And yet 
even when Socrates is not his protagonist, even when he is 
absent, Plato does not himself appear on the stage. Instead he 
invents imaginary figures—a Pythagorean philosopher, Timaeus, 


unreal to him in view of the fact that “reason and truth are not the 
trappings of individual personalities; they are eternal and universal, 
and in them individual differences disappear" (Plato Today, pp. 72 1.). 
Though this characterization of the Platonic concept of truth and reason 
is quite correct (cf. below, note 45), it does not explain why Plato 
speaks above all through Socrates, as do the motives which the Pytha- 
gorean parallel suggests. 

.59 Cf. Friedländer, I”, pp. 141 f. 

87 Cicero, De Legibus, I, 5, 15 and the scholia on the Laws (A, — 
hypothesis) identify the Athenian Stranger with Plato, the scholia for 
the reason that the Stranger admits to the authorship of two eonstitu- 
tions (cf. 739 A-E), the Laws and the Republic. Aristotle on the other 
hand speaks about “all the Socratic dialogues ” (Politics, 1265 a 11) 
and then quotes a passage from the Laws. One has asked whether he 
talks carelessly or whether he deliberately identifies the Stranger with 
Socrates (W. D. Ross, Aristotle’s Metaphysics, Y [1924], p. XL). Hf 
the latter is the case, he might have interpreted the reference to another 
constitution as suggesting not the author of the Republic but the main 
speaker, Socrates. If Plato intended such an identification, one could 
only say that at the end of his life even Socrates became for him 
nameless, I side with those who believe that Socrates is not mentioned 
in the Laws because the subject and its treatment forbade his partici- 
pation, cf. Friedländer, IT (1930), p. 625 (see also I°, p. 140, note 8). 
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a stranger from Elea, an Athenian ciftizen—and attributes his 
philosophy to them. Thus he always preserves his anonymity, 
but conceals himself in various ways, just as he retains the 
dialogue form in all his works, although he gives it many 
variations. | 

This use of many masks constitutes a unique feature of Pla- 

tonic anonymity. The Pythagoreans always speak through the 
mouth of their master; they never speak through anyone else. 
And surely for an attitude such as the one taken by Plato the 
motive provided by the Pythagorean example fails to suffice. 
One can hardly assume that he credited imaginary characters 
with the truth in order to illustrate the conviction that all seekers. 
after knowledge are engaged in a common enterprise. Still less 
would gratitude to Socrates have prevented him from speaking in 
his own name at the moment at which Socrates is not present 
or listens to the discourse of figures of Plato’s invention. On 
‘these occasions he might well have “taken the word” himself 
as Aristotle was to do in his dialogues.*® Nor are aesthetic 
demands inherent in the technique of the dialogue any longer 
relevant. For the argument has lost its unity; it is developed 
by different personalities. The interlocutors Plato creates cer- 
tainly do not embody an identity of thought and action, of 
" theoretical and practical life.?? In short, there must be other 
reasons why Plato never lifts the veil of anonymity, reasons that 
may give a different coloring also to those which he shares with 
the Pythagoreans. 

The nature of this peculiarly Platonic argument for renounc- 
ing one’s claims to originality is, I think, suggested first by the 
manner in which Socrates’ relationship to the truth is viewed in 
the dialogues. Plato’s Socrates is unwilling to accept any 
statement on the authority of a great nàme; only if reason 
approves of it is it to be regarded as convincing (Phaedrus, 
270 C). “We must not honor a man above truth, but... speak 
our minds” (Republic, X, 595 C), he maintains when opposing 


38 Friedlander says with regard to the Laws “ Sich selbst einzuführen 
this “inner law” is certainly not adequately defined by any of the 


reasons usually given for Plato’s silence, 
39 Cf, above, pp. 7 f. 


würe-für Platon gegen sein tiefstes Gesetz gewesen" (II, p. 625), but `~ 
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others. And he insists that those who converse with him take 
the same attitude with regard to his arguments: “But you, if 
you do as I ask, will give little thought (ejukpóv ppovricavres) 
to Socrates and much more to the truth; and if you think what 
I say is true, agree to it, and if not, oppose me with every 


- argument you-can muster, that. I-may not .in.my.eagerness. 


deceive myself and you alike and go away, like a bee, leaving my 
sting sticking in you” (Phaedo, 91 C). To object to Socrates, 
he knows, is easy ; to object to the truth, diffieult (Symposium, 
201 C). Thus the dialogues always divert attention from the 
person of Socrates and direct it to the truth ; they always appeal 
not to his authority but rather to the strength of his argument. 
The name of Socrates obviously counts for little.“ Tt is consis- 
tent with such a view—and another indication of Plato’s con- 
cept of truth and of writing about truth—that when he gives 
the leading role in discussions of great importance to strangers 
from Elea and from Athens, he even allows them to remain 
nameless. Who they are, their identity, apparently is of no 
significance compared with the validity of their reasoning. Truth 
has nothing in common with names, one might say. 


Why this is the case is explained, I think, by Plato’s views 


on “the progress of the soul” toward knowledge. As he sees it, 
men are condemned to live with their eyes directed toward the 
shadows cast by the light rather than toward the light itself, 
and to mistake the shadows for reality. The first step in the 
process of their liberation is their “conversion,” the turning of 
. their necks, that makes them look in the direction where truth 


a tps — Ó 


can be discovered. Were the world perfect—early training : and 


4° On this passage which states the Platonic ethos most succinétly, 
cf. P. Shorey in his edition of the Republic, and What Plato Said 
(1957), ad loc. The Platonie spirit is preserved in the proverb Amicus 
Plato, sed magis amica veritas (cf. Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1090 
a 16), not in the assertion that one would rather err with Plato than 
be right with Epicurus (Cicero, Tuse. Disput., I, 17, 39). 

4 This verdict on Socrates and the truth obviously agrees with the 
Platonic concept of eros (cf. above, pp. 8f.), and sharply contrasts 
with the attitude of the Pythagoreans. When they ascribe their newly 
won insight to their master, they make him the discoverer and possessor 
of all truth and represent him as the authority to be acknowledged. 
To them he is all-knowing, just as the allegorical interpretaton of 
Homer credits the poet with all knowledge (cf. the famous Pythagorean 
Aùròs pa, and also Iamblichus, De Vita Pythagorica, 168). 
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later education through the so-called sciences properly adminis- 
tered—dialectic would gently draw forth “the eye of the soul 

.. Sunk in the barbaric slough of the Orphie myth” (Republic, 
VII, 533 C), and lead it upward. As the world is, the first thing 
one has to learn through elenctic, and learns reluctantly, is that 
he is filled with error. It is an experience hard to bear, and one 
which, if accepted, humiliates him and shows him the worthless- 
ness of what has been a source of pride for him—his opinions 
and judgments of things. But an unexamined life will never 
become a life worth living.*? 

When man has put away illusions and prejudices, he “ fiis n 
the truth. To speak in mythological terms: he remembers it; 
he knew the truth before he was born; it has always been with 
him, he has but forgotten it. To speak in more philosophical 
terms: he has failed to grasp the truth and to lay hold on it. 
Man merely acknowledges its being “there” and distinguishes 
it from falsehood, be it in the dialogue with others or in the 
dialogue within his own soul which constitutes thinking; he 
says yes or no, accepting what is true and rejecting what is false 
(Theaetetus, 189 E-190 A).** For truth is something outside 
of him. It is not made or invented; it is merely seen and recog- 
nized for what it is; it has independent existence. It masters 
man rather than being mastered by him.** ` 


42 This is asserted in the Apology (38 A) as well as in the Sophist 
(230 D). No matter how much the late dialogues may differ from the 
earlier ones, the principle of cross-examination prevails throughout. 

t The phrase “dialogue within the soul” occurs only in Theaetetus, 
189 E, and Sophist, 263 E. But it is only the later terminological formu- 
lation of a method which, from the first, determines the Socratic-Platonie 
dialogue with others. The “recourse to logoi, the “second voyage" 
(Phaedo, 99 D f.), implies that in each case one regards as true what 
agrees with the assumed thesis and rejects what is not in accord with it. 

44 For speech or reason as personified, ef. Shorey, What Plato Said, 
p. 500 (ad Protagoras 361 A-B) and Friedlünder, I?, pp. 114 f. (Theae- 
tetus, 173 C [“ We are not the servants of the logos "], though expressing 
also the opinion of Socrates, merely states the fact that unlike the 
orator, the philosopher is not obliged to cut short his argument.) For 
Plato’s concept of “seeing the truth” cf. Friedländer, I?, pp. 86 f. I do 
-——Anot.of.course mean to say that Plato is the first to depersonalize the 
process of thinking. The “ Word" of Heraclitus is identical with the 
law of the world (Friedlander, p. 114) and, as H. Cherniss reminds me, 
when Parmenides presents his philosophy as the teaching he received 
from the goddess, he also “ objectifies " the truth. 
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Since truth comes to man in his humility and is not his truth, 
he who has discovered it has no claim on it, nor can he take 
pride in it. He can also no longer desire “to become known 
by name” (rod óvopacToi yevéoGar) and to acquire everlasting 
fame (Symposium, 208 C). Such fame, and remembrance of 
oneself, is sought because man is longing for the immortal (roi 
yàp adavdrov épóow D-E). But having come to the end of the 
road, having reached knowledge, the aim of all love and desire 
(zpos réAos Hsn iov Tov éparuóv 210 E), he has gained that for 
which he has striven: he is in possession of the eternal, he lives 
in its contemplation (211 D); therefore, if anyone is immortal, 
it is he (212 A).** This is the reward for his trials and his 
labor, for his working “like a slave” to win knowledge (Re- 
public, VI, 494 D). 

How then could he be anxious to speak or write in his own 
name when telling others about his discoveries? 'To make much 
of himself might even persuade them to believe.that they are 
being told personal opinions rather than truth itself; to make 
much of a name might induce them to ponder on the author 
rather than on what he has to say. In the Phaedrus, after 
Socrates has reported to his young friend the story he once 
heard about the King of Egypt, the god Thamus, who chided 
the god Theuth for inventing the art of writing and thus pro- 
viding for man “the appearance of wisdom, not true wisdom,” 
“an elixir not of memory, but of reminding” (275 A), Phae- 
drus exclaims: “ Socrates, you easily make up stories of Egypt 
or any country you please” (275 B). Whereupon Socrates re- 
torts: “'They-used-to-say;-my-friend, that-the words-of-the-oak-— 
in the holy place of Zeus at Dodona were the first prophetic 
utterances. The people of that time, not being so wise as you 
young folks, were content in their simplicity to hear an oak or 


45 However different the Platonic eros may be from Christian Agape, 
it too “seeketh not its own,” it is not egocentric as is sometimes said 
(A. Nygren, Agape and Eros, I? [1941], pp. 137 f. where Symposium, 
204 E and 208 D are quoted but 210 E and 212 A are not considered). 
What Plato means to express by his concept of philosophical eros un- 
doubtedly is also that the truth of things is not their individual, but 
their universal character, that man’s true existence lies not in the 
individuality that separates him from others, in his physical nature, 
but rather in reason which he shares with all men (cf. above, note 35), 
But this is not all he has to say, as is clear from the Symposium. 
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a rock, provided only it spoke the truth; but to you, perhaps, it 
makes a difference who the speaker is and where he comes from, 
for you do not consider only whether his words are true or not” 
(275 B-C).* : 

One may then well understand that Plato does not refrain 
from hiding behind a nameless speaker and that he distinguishes 
between Socrates and the truth for which he stands. Philosophy 
has nothing In common with names because it is not man but 
reason that speaks through philosophy. “Whithersoever the 
argument leads, one must go, just as the boat is carried by the 
wind” (Republic, ITI, 394 D).** To be sure, the individual must 
make an effort to descry the truth. He does not succeed all by 
himself. Many men have labored to fashion the knowledge which 
brings the boat to the end of its voyage. Remembering this, 
- Plato is willing to ascribe the successful outcome to him from 
whom he learned, thereby expressing his gratitude for the help 
received from others. Still he never forgets that even the great- 
est philosopher and the most saintly man is merely the spokes- 
man for a truth that is greater and nobler than he is himself. 
Such it would seem must be the conjecture which would explain 
Platonic anonymity in all its aspects. And thus understood, 
Plato’s silence not only betrays personal feelings and experiences, 
but has, I think, an important meaning for' the adequate reading 
of his work. 

For the dialogue form, more than any other form of philo- 
sophical communication, accentuates the fact that the truth is 
found through human beings and not through an impersonal 
process of reasoning. He who reads these conversations is asked 
to relive the argument within himself and make it his own. But 
bewitched as one is by the beauty of the world which Plato’s 


15 H, N. Fowler, Plato, I (The Loeb Classical Library, 1919). 

47 P, Shorey takes this passage and similar ones to mean that Plato’s 
* dramatis personae affect to follow whither the argument blows" 
(The Unity of Plato’s Thought [1903], p. 5). To me it would seem that 
the metaphor of the Republic is indicative of Plato’s earnest conviction 
that the investigator is at the mercy of the argument. 

‘8 Formulating the hypothesis in this manner, I am thinking of the 
Platonic work as a whole. It is quite possible, nay, probable, that 
starting with the Pythagorean example in mind, Plato in the course 
of time modified the principle of anonymity as he modified also the 
technique of the dialogue (cf. Theaetetus, 143 B-C). 
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genius has conjured up, by the brilliance with which he has 
endowed those whom he has speak, one loses oneself in the human 
world. There is danger that one forget about truth itself— 
about that “nature of wondrous beauty” which “in the first 
place is everlasting, not growing and decaying, or waxing and 
. waning; secondly, not air in one point of view and foul in 
another, or at one time or in one relation or at one place fair, at 
another time or in another relation or at another place foul, 
as if fair to some and foul to others, or in the likeness of a face 
or hands or any other part of the bodily frame, or in any form 
of speech or knowledge, or existing in any other being, as for 
example, in an animal, or in heaven, or on earth, or in any 
other place; but beauty absolute, separate, simple, and ever- 
lasting, which without diminution and without increase or any 
change, is imparted to the ever-growing and perishing beauties 
of all other things” (Symposium, 211 A-B).** Remaining silent 
about himself—the author, the human vessel of the truth— Plato 
eloquently directs the reader to the light of true being which 
here on earth is broken into the spectrum of individual existence 
—1ío that truth which is absolute, not relative. In this way 
Platonie anonymity symbolizes the objective element in his phi- 
losophy, the universality of reason, and is the ever-present cor- 
relative and corrective of its personal and subjective—or as one 
has come to call it, its existential—element, which is symbolized 
by the human dialogue, the “ philosophizing together.” 5° 
Perhaps it will seem exaggerated to give so much significance 
to Platonic anonymity. Must it not be admitted, after all that 
—~~-has been-said;-that-this-anonymity-is-a-pretense;-a-useless-and 
meaningless fiction? Was it not known that the dialogues 
were the work of Plato? And was it not necessary that in the 
Academy, in the intellectual exchange between him and his 
associates, Plato took responsibility for what he said? Whether 


+ B. Jowett, The Dialogues of Plato, 1* (1892). 

$9 For the existentialist interpretation of Plato, ef. E. Frank, “The 
Fundamental Opposition of Plato and Aristotle,” A.J. P., LXI (1940), 
pp. 35f. and 39f.; Merlan (above, p. 3); and now Friedländer, I?, 
pp. 243 ff. I am, of course, far from minimizing the importance of the 
existential element; my intention is merely to emphasize the correspond- 
ing importance of the objective factor. Both have to be taken into 
account if justice is to be done to the interrelationship of form and 
content in Plato's work. 
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he “lectured” on the Good or merely participated in the dis- 
cussions that were going on, it was he who spoke, and he spoke 
in his own name." In his daily existence, in the imperfection 
of this world, even the philosopher cannot live the insight which 
reason teaches. However, it is just for this reason, I venture to 
suggest, that Plato wanted to realize the truth “as far as pos- 
sible” in the ideal philosophical life which the dialogues de- 
scribe. His anonymity, myth or fiction that it is, is the “ volun- 
tary lie” that the good man has the courage to tell to himself 
as well as to others.?? It reminds him and them of the fact, hard 
to grasp and even harder to understand, that what men consider 
their most personal and precious accomplishment is least theirs ; 
that their life is not an isolated fragment, but part of a cosmos; 
that truth has been, is, and will ever be, regardless of whether 
or not men turn their eyes toward it and live according to its 
dictates. 
Lupwie EDELSTEIN. 


51 Friedländer (I?, p. 134, note 3) doubts that there were any Platonic 
Lehrschriften; Cherniss suspects the reliability of the preserved reports 
concerning Plato’s lecture on the Good (The Riddle of the Early 
Academy, pp. 13 ff.). Granted that the doubts and suspicions are justi. 
fied, Plato can hardly have failed to discuss his philosophy with the 
members of the Academy and thus must “have given himself away.” 
Such conversations would be “the very little” or * rarely," mentioned 
in the testimony on the Pythagoreans (cf, above, p, 12), the few occa- 
sions on which they too spoke in their own name, 

52 Cf. Republic, VII, 535 D-E; also II, 382 Of., and Shorey’s notes 
on these passages in his edition and translation of the Republic. 
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Primitivistic themes and motifs are widely prevalent in the 
literature of the Augustan age, as has long been recognized. 
. They include the golden age of poetic fancy, the sterner, “hard” _ 
golden age of a vigorous peasantry, uncontaminated by the 
vices of civilization, the summons “back to nature” in contexts 
idyllic or didactic, personal or national. Several of the themes 
that recur most frequently have been discussed as facets of 
“romanticism” in Augustan literature in a most illuminating 
study by Norden, who adopts and expands Leo’s application of 
the term to the fusion of sentiment and theory that contributed 
to the archaistie movement in literature. Norden’s central 
concern is the climate of sentiment and opinion in which the 
Aeneid was composed, but in a brief discussion of Horace he 
agrees with Leo in describing him as the “least romantic” of the 
Augustans, despite the prevalence of these themes in his work. 
It should be noted that primitivism, in its specifie concern with 
the values of civilization and theories as to its origins, has a 
somewhat different and more limited focus than romanticism in 
Norden’s use of the term, but that there is a large area in 
common. It is then proposed to explore more fully the primi- 
tivistic motifs in Horace’s writings, to observe in what contexts 
and with what consistency they emerge, to consider how far the 
conclusions of Leo and Norden may be confirmed, and what 
further implications the more detailed study may afford. We 
— "$hall examine the various motifs; first in their-cultural; and 
then in their chronological aspects.? 
Motifs of the golden age of fancy linked with an earthly 


1 Ff, ‘Leo, Plautinische Forschungen? (Berlin, 1912; first published in 
1895), pp. 24-6; E. Norden, “ Vergils Aeneis im Lichte ihrer Zeit," 
Neue Jahrb. IV (1901), pp. 265-8; also Die Antike Kunstprosa 
(Leipzig, 1923), p. 284. 

? A. O. Lovejoy and G. Boas, A Documentary History of Primitivism 
and Related Ideas (Baltimore, 1935), p. 1, and passim, make this 
important distinction between the “cultural” primitivist’s concern 
with the present mores and the “ chronological” primitivist’s emphasis 
on anthropologieal theory. It is an essential distinction, although the 
two aspects are often blended, as when a moral program for the present 
rests on values ascribed to the past. 
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paradise of mankind include, from the earliest allusions in 
Homer and Hesiod, the kindly bounty of a beneficent nature, 
freedom from toil, disease, violence and vice, the reign of peace 
and good will not only among men but among all living crea- 
tures. These motifs occur in a limited variety of contexts and 
combinations in Horace's works but certainly their most com- 
plete assemblage is in pode 16, generally agreed to be one of 
the earliest poems. Here, after his lament over the suicidal civil 
wars, the poet summons men of virtus to abandon Rome and 
seek the Blessed Isles where the land gives of its fruits freely, 
unconstrained by men’s toil, the goats bring their milk unbidden, 
no peril from man or beast causes dread, the weather is always 
radiant (43 ff.). That here we have the golden age of myth the 
poet tells us explicitly (63 f.), and while we may grant that its 
features present less of the truly miraculous or fanciful than do 
those of the poem with which it is intimately related, Virgils 
4th Helogue, here are islands surely not of this world. The un- 


- . reality ofthe. whole vision has. most -recently been.illuminated,. ... - 


not to say demonstrated, by Fraenkel. He has shown that the 
setting itself reveals the poet’s intent to divorce his proposal 
from “any world of political realities." ? Thus the sense of 
despair over the present is accentuated by the very affirmation 
that the only alternative is retreat into a mythical realm of 
poetic fancy. In this view various other interpretations. become 
untenable or of secondary concern: the thought of a literal emi- 
gration,* the support of proposals to change the site of the 
capital, the call to a symbolic emigration to a higher moral and 


?* E. Fraenkel, Horace (Oxford, 1957), p. 50; for whole discussion, 
pp. 42-53. 
*It should be acknowledged, however, that excellent scholars have 
~~~ -"been-lured-—by -the- Sertorius story” (Plutarch, Sert; 8:9): "Heinze, 
ad. loc., line 39, tentatively, to be sure; also L. P. Wilkinson, Horace and 
His Lyric Poetry (Cambridge, 1946), p. 66. On this hypothesis, Horace, 
like Sertorius, was presumably thinking of southern California rather 
than El Dorado, but even so and other considerations apart, it seems 
extraordinarily out of character. As will be seen below, there is little 
to suggest that strange lands beyond the boundaries of the empire 
lured him. 


- —— — 5 H. -Hommel, -Horaz;- der-.Mensch-und.-das—Werk—(Heidelberg;-1950);- 


pp- 62, 67 ff.; cf. W. Wimmel’s review in Gnomon, X XIV, (1952), p. 118, 
accepting the link with Odes, III, 3, but rejecting the interpretation of 
a literal shift of the capital. 
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political level. Also, the vexed question of the priority of the 
epode or of Virgil’s 4th Eclogue is, happily, not central to our 
purpose.’ The significant point is that in this first and certainly 
most extensive use of the imagery of the golden age, Horace has 
employed it to accentuate the unreality of such stuff as dreams 
are made on—-whether or not the dream was Virgils. 

A somewhat different golden age is presented in pode 2. 
Here too, the poet is explicit in the allusion ut prisca gens 
mortalium, but it is the highly idealized, simple agricultural- 
pastoral world more often associated with “hard” primitivistic 
views, the world of sturdy -peasants living close to the soil on the 
rewards of their labor, the simple pleasures, the pure and happy 
homes, the solid virtues—all thrown into sharp contrast with 
the excesses, luxury, and vice of the city. All these features are 
prominent in the poem in which, technically speaking, there is 
nothing miraculous, and yet it is a world that seems protected 
forever from devastating storm and pestilence. Nature yields 
her gifts without stint, albeit requiring some effort on man’s 
part. The seasons change but even amid winter snows the re- 
wards of the hunt seem sure and delightful. The strenuous life 
is not too strenuous, libet iacere modo sub antiqua ilice, / modo 
in tenaci gramine (28-4), and there is certainly more of the 
idyllic shepherd than of the earthy sheep-herder in the scene 
in reducta valle of lines 11-19. And after all, it is also a dream, 
the kind of dream more than one Alfius has had, and Horace too. 
The satiric thrust at the end is surely no denial of the sympathy 


°F, Klingner, * Gedanken über Horaz," Antike, V (1929), pp. 25 £. 
accepted by Wimmel in the review cited above. 

* See bibliography cited by Fraenkel, op. cit., pp. 51f.; G. E. Duck- 
worth, “ Animae Dimidium Meae: Two Poets of Rome,” T.A.P.A., 
LXXXVII (1956), pp. 289 f., and K. J. Reckford, “ Some Appearances 
of the Golden Age,” C.J., LIV, no. 2 (1958), pp. 86f. In spite of 
impressive arguments to the contrary my own persuasion as of the 
present is that Virgil’s poem is the earlier. C. Becker, “ Virgils Eklo- 
genbueh," Hermes, LXXXIII (1955), pp. 345-9, seems to me particu- 
larly cogent. However, Becker suggests at the end of his article that 
convietion of Virgil's priority would affect the interpretation of the 
Hyode in that Horace, having aceeptcd the symbolie world of the 
Eclogues here, is not expressing the profound pessimism almost univer- 
sally attributed to the poem, an observation he admits requires further 
analysis. Meanwhile, Horace’s message seems to me one of despair and 
the eogeney of Fraenkels interpretation independent of the issue of 
priority. 
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with which the major picture is painted, but is an excellent 
instance of Horace's awareness of both the charm and the ele- 
ment of unreality in the idealized pieture.? 

When we turn to the odes, in spite of the wealth of material 
reflecting the love of nature and the simple life, we find rather 
few occurrences of the motifs of the golden age of fancy. The 
line between the less miraculous Eden that still is Eden and 
the idyllic charm of a delightful summer’s day in pastoral sur- 
roundings is a fine one and probably in some instances arbi- 
trary. It will be useful for our purposes, however, to note those 
passages in which we find at least some intimation of the golden 
age of myth, as distinct from others. In the ode to Faunus 
(ITI, 18) there is an instance of the almost inextricable blend- 
ing of the realistic and the fanciful. The sacrifice at the old 
altar with its abundant smoke, the holiday for man and beast 
on the specific December date, the dance of the peasants with 
the reminder of the heavy toil from which they are free for the 
day, suggest the kind of actual occasion Horace may well have 
attended with pleasure and sympathy. But we are reminded of 
the golden age when we find wolves and lambs at peace with one 
another. The fallen leaves are scattered by the trees in Faunus’ 
honor, a hint of the sentient awareness of nature familiar in 
much pastoral poetry. As has been often observed, we have here 
both the Greek Pan and Faunus in his special Italic features, 
happily blended.? 

In Odes, I, 17, it is again Faunus who provides the magic, 
nature’s more-than-normal fruitful bounty and the divine pro- 
tection of flocks from wolves and serpents, the latter boon attri- 
buted especially to the power of song. This power of song to 
tame savage beasts is not of course a motif of the golden age 
proper when there were no savage beasts to tame, but it is in- 
dissolubly linked with our subject as we shall see later, and 


8 G. Curcio suggsts that Alfius is an example of a favorite theme in 
Horace, that of Serm., I, 1: no one is content with his own lot, but 
given the opportunity to move to the land of his dreams, would in the 
end reject it, “La Tesi dell’ Epode 2," Miscellanea di studi critici in 
onore di E. Stampini (Torino, 1920), pp. 32f. 

? Cf. W. Wili, Horaz und die Augusteische Kultur (Basel, 1948), pp. 
196-8, on the artistry with which the different elements are happily 
blended: “Das urbanum und lepidum des Wortes breitet sich mit 
mozartischer Heiterkeit im Bereich des ländlichen Gottes aus.” 
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political level. Also, the vexed question of the priority of the 
epode or of Virgil’s 4th Eclogue is, happily, not central to our 
purpose.’ The significant point is that in this first and certainly 
most extensive use of the imagery of the golden age, Horace has 
employed it to accentuate the unreality of such stuff as dreams 
are made on—-whether or not the dream was Virgil’s. 

A somewhat different golden age is presented in Wpode 2. 
Here too, the poet is explicit in the allusion ut prisca gens 
mortalium, but it is the highly idealized, simple agricultural- 
pastoral world more often associated with “hard” primitivistic 
views, the world of sturdy peasants living close to the soil on the 
rewards of their labor, the simple pleasures, the pure and happy 
homes, the solid virtues—all thrown into sharp contrast with 
the excesses, luxury, and vice of the city. All these features are 
prominent in the poem in which, technically speaking, there is 
nothing miraculous, and yet it is a world that seems protected 
forever from devastating storm and pestilence. Nature yields 
her gifts without stint, albeit requiring some effort on man’s 
part. The seasons change but even amid winter snows the re- 
wards of the hunt seem sure and delightful. The strenuous life 
is not too strenuous, libet iacere modo sub antiqua ilice, / modo 
in tenaci gramine (23-4), and there is certainly more of the 
idyllic shepherd than of the earthy sheep-herder in the scene 
in reducta valle of lines 11-12. And after all, it is also a dream, 
the kind of dream more than one Alfius has had, and Horace too. 
The satiric thrust at the end is surely no denial of the sympathy 


F, Klingner, * Gedanken über Horaz,” Antike, V (1929), pp. 25f., 
accepted by Wimmel in the review cited above. 

T See bibliography cited by Fraenkel, op. cit., pp. 51f.; G. E. Duck- 
worth, * Animae Dimidium Meae: Two Poets of Rome,” T.A.P.A., 
LXXXVII (1956), pp. 289f., and K. J. Reckford, * Some Appearances 
of the Golden Age," O.J., LIV, no. 2 (1958), pp. 86f. In spite of 
impressive arguments to the contrary my own persuasion as of the 
present is that Virgil’s poem is the earlier. C. Becker, “ Virgils Eklo- 
genbuch," Hermes, LXXXIII (1955), pp. 345-9, seems to me particu- 
larly eogent. However, Becker suggests at the end of his artiele that 
conviction of Virgil's priority would affect the interpretation of the 
Epode in that Horace, having accepted the symbolic world of the 
Eclogues here, is not expressing the profound pessimism almost univer- 
sally attributed to the poem, an observation he admits requires further 
analysis. Meanwhile, Horace’s message scems to me one of despair and 
the cogency of Fraenkel’s interpretation independent of the issue of 
priority. 
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with which the major picture is painted, but is an excellent 
instance of Horace’s awareness of both the charm and the ele- 
ment of unreality in the idealized picture.’ 

When we turn to the odes, in spite of the wealth of material 
reflecting the love of nature and the simple life, we find rather 
few occurrences of the motifs of the golden age of fancy. The 
line between the less miraculous Eden that still is Eden and 
the idyllic charm of a delightful summer’s day in pastoral sur- 
roundings is a fine one and probably in some instances arbi- 
trary. It will be useful for our purposes, however, to note those 
passages in which we find at least some intimation of the golden 
age of myth, as distinct from others. In the ode to Faunus 
(III, 18) there is an instance of the almost inextricable blend- 
ing of the realistic and the fanciful. The sacrifice at the old 
altar with its abundant smoke, the holiday for man and beast 
on the specific December date, the dance of the peasants with 
the reminder of the heavy toil from which they are free for the 
day, suggest the kind of actual occasion Horace may well have 
attended with pleasure and sympathy. But we are reminded of 
the golden age when we find wolves and lambs at peace with one 
another. Thé fallen leaves are scattered by the trees in Faunus 
honor, a hint of the sentient awareness of nature familiar in 
much pastoral poetry. As has been often observed, we have here 
both the Greek Pan and Faunus in his special Italic features, 
happily blended.? 

In Odes, I, 17, it is again Faunus who provides the magic, 
nature’s more-than-normal fruitful bounty and the divine pro- 
tection of flocks from wolves and serpents, the latter boon attri- 
buted especially to the power of song. This power of song to 
tame savage beasts is not of course a motif of the golden age 
proper when there were no savage beasts to tame, but it is in- 
dissolubly linked with our subject as we shall see later, and 


8G. Curcio suggsts that Alfius is an example of a favorite theme in 
Horace, that of Serm., I, 1: no one is content with his own lot, but 
given the opportunity to move to the land of his dreams, would in the 
end reject it, “La Tesi dell" Epode 2,” Miscellanea di studi oritioi in 
onore di E. Stampini (Torino, 1920), pp. 32 f. 

? Of. W. Wili, Horae und die Augusteische Kultur (Basel, 1948), pp. 
196-8, on the artistry with which the different elements are happily 
blended: “Das urbanum und lepidum des Wortes breitet sich mit 
mozartischer Heiterkeit im Bereich des ländlichen Gottes aus.” 
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may be noted here at least. There are also the marvellous foun- 
tains and streams of milk and wine, as well as honey flowing 
from hollow tree trunks, among the miracles of Bacchus in the 
dithyrambie hymn reminiscent of Euripides (II, 19, 9-12). 

Book IV offers us two impressive tributes to the Pav Augusta 
in which there are some slight overtones of the marvellous 
among the more sober blessings of the new era: IV, 5, 17f.; 
15, 4f. Perhaps we should read here only gratitude for the peace 
and order that are linked with the agricultural revival, but 
nature’s fruitfulness, as well as the oxen's security from un- 
specified perils, seems touched with an aura less prosaic. And in 
the radiance of Augustus’ presence gratior it dies et soles melius 
niteni. IV, 2, 3%-40 may well be noted here also for its sug- 
gestion of the link between the Augustan and Golden Age. The 
conventional nature of these motifs in tributes to emperors and 
kings is too well known to require demonstration. They are 
actually used here with great restraint, as is evident when one 
recalls for instance the language of the 4th Eclogue. In the 
summing up, it is of some interest to note that instances of this 
kind of hyperbole in the odes are rather more limited than one 
might expect.?° 

This may also be said of the results of the whole search in 
this area of our subject, Horace’s use of themes and motifs 
of the golden age of fancy. The satires and epistles yield nothing, 
which is of course scarcely surprising. li is only in the early 
poems, the two epodes, that he has developed the material with 
any fullness of detail, in the two aspects noted above, and one 
of these for purposes of denial. It seems safe to infer that Horace 
was less and less lured to wander in this kind of wonderland. ` 

When we turn from these traces of the golden age of fancy 
to the simple life of nature in our own world with its conco- 
mitant virtues, the material becomes abundant. How much of it 
may be defined as truly primitivistic is another question. We 
are frequently and happily persuaded of Horace’s predilection 
for long hours in the shade of a tree by a gentle stream, with a 
jug of wine and often but by no means always “thou.” But 
such preferences scarcely imply a serious rejection of civiliza- 


19 Of. V. Poesehl, Moraz und die Politik (Heidelberg, 1956), pp. 7-9, 
where Horace’s restraint in the use of extravagant encomia of the con- 
ventional sort is also noted. 
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tion, unless the Persicos . . . apparatus are to be considered the 
essential features of civilization. Love of nature certainly does 
not alone make a primitivist. And yet there is at least a pos- 
sible link here, however tenuous. Many readers have sensed an 
idyllic quality in many of Horace’s natural settings that suggests 
a note of escape to a romantic world of dream from which a 
modified golden age is after all perhaps not so remote. Pas- 
quali has well described this evocation of amoenitas, the peaceful 
charm of a pastoral landscape to which strenuous toil is utterly 
irrelevant." Again, in the elegiac note dominated by the melan- 
choly of the march of time, the injunction carpe diem may sug- 
gest that the moment to be seized belongs to just such an idyllic 
world (Odes, I, 4; IT, 8 and 11). There is certainly this vein 
in Horace’s feeling for nature but it is easily exaggerated. Carpe 
diem also leads to the genial evening among friends, fortified 
by good wine (pode 13; Odes, I, 9; Epist., I, 5, 12 f£.) ; the 
melancholy induced by reflections on the transiency of life may 
quite as often become didactic, stressing the folly of amassing 
or hoarding wealth (Odes, II, 18). This last has its obvious 
links with the simple life and we shall return to it. But unless 
we can point to traces at least of specific motifs with which we 
are concerned, the passages that seem pervaded by this elusive 
“idyllic” quality, the charm of relaxation by a shady stream, 
may better be left out of account. Their interpretation in terms 
of the imaginative escape to an unrealistic pastoral dream is, in 
any case, frequently highly subjective, frequently balanced by 
quite different emphases, like those just observed. Let us grant 
the poet’s capacity to evoke some such mood and then turn to 
questions that can be more definitely formulated. 

The explicit summons to the simple life and its implications 
are of central concern. What do we find here of the cultural 
primitivist’s repudiation of the arts and amenities of civiliza- 
tion, his glorification of the hardy life of peasant-soldier maiores 
or nostalgic regret for its passing, the idealization of contem- 
porary barbarians? 

That contentment with little is a leading motif throughout 
Horace’s work, no one will dispute; that wealth and luxurious 
villas are no answer to the quest for happiness or peace of mind 
is again a familiar corollary. This emphasis certainly has its 


11(1, Pasquali, Orazio lirico (Firenze, 1920), pp. 521 ff. 
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relation to primitivism in so far as civilization is to be identified 
with the amassing of wealth and possessions. This link is 
furthermore explicit in Horace, notably in the figure of the 
mercator, whose motive for sailing the seas is almost invariably 
greed (Odes, I, 1, 18; 31, 10-15; IIT, 24, 36-44, etc.) and whose 
far-flung activities have contributed of course to the effete and 
decadent society of the contemporary world. The theme was a 
favorite with philosophers, rhetoricians, and poets, and meets 
us constantly in this period. The primitivist here is distinguished 
from the non-primitivist, not by his condemnation of the ex- 
cesses, but by his view that the amenities and comforts are value- 
less or worse—enslaving us to the externals and dooming us to 
dependence and unhappiness, as the Cynics insisted, or at best 
affording doubtful advantages almost inevitably outweighed by 
the concomitant evils. The summons to the simple life is not 
as simple in its implications as may at first appear, and our 
evidence not wholly consistent. 

Let us first look at the poems or passages in which Horace 
seems to approach the more extreme primitivistic position, not 
only in ascribing the moral degeneration of individual and 
society to the loss of the simple ancient ways, uncontaminated by 
the auri sacra fames, but even suggesting at one point the rather 
desperate expedient of getting rid of all private wealth. This 
last rhetorical note occurs in Odes, IIT, 24, 45-50, an ode in 
which several motifs that concern us are united: wealth as the 
curse of the modern world, the avaricious merchant, the virtues 
of primitive peoples in contrast with Roman degeneracy, the 
need for training in a sterner school.1? One may also cite Odes, 
IL, 15; III, 2 and 6, for this sterner outlook. In all of these 
the message is uncompromising and pessimistic and an indict- 
ment of civilization in its whole trend. 

These few selections constitute the major affirmation in 
Horace’s writings of the more extreme position of the hard 
primitivist. The motifs occur individually elsewhere, but with 
modifications implicit or explicit that must not be ignored. Thus 
in Odes, I, 12, 41-4, the school of saeva paupertas contributed 


1? Seo F, Solmsen, “Tiorace’s First Roman Ode," A.J. P., LXVIII 
(1947), pp. 337-52, especially 343-7, for an interesting analysis of the 
relation of the themes of III, 24, to those of the Roman Odes, also for 
evidence of its comparatively early date, which is now generally assumed. 
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to the moral and physieal vigor of Curius and Camillus, but 
references to the younger Cato, and above all the focus on 
Augustus himself, preclude the inference that the days of heroes 
are past or inextricably linked with the sterner ways of life. 
Hannibal's tribute to his Roman foes in Odes, IV, 4, 58ff, 
stresses their indomitable vigor, but Horace adds no condemna- 
tion of contemporary decadence, which would in fact be singu- 
larly inappropriate in an ode honoring a Drusus who has been 
worthy of his ancestors. The sense of guilt over the suicidal 
civil wars may link them with the tragic motif of an ancestral 
curse (Wpode 7, 17-20 for Romulus and Remus; Odes, III, 3, 
18-24 for Laomedon)** rather than the degeneracy of time. Thus 
we may note provisionally that the unambiguous expressions of 
hard primitivism are actually confined to a limited number of 
odes concerned with national issues, in which the heroes of the 
early republic exemplified the virtues of Rome’s past that must 
be recovered or revived for her future, but the undeniably primi- 
tivistic outlook of these selections is not as pervasive elsewhere 
as one might expect. It is furthermore qualified or in part 
balanced by pride in imperial expansion and confidence in the 
Pax Augusta, themes that are of course more prominent in the 
later odes (e.g., IV, 5 and 15; C.S., 53-6), and express senti- 
ments that are anything but primitivistic. Here we should 
observe that the restoration of prosperity included commerce 
(Odes, IV, 5, 19) and perhaps the formula of the avaricious 
merchant-sailor should not be pressed too vigorously out of 
context.!* 

Another kind of evidence relevant to our inquiry, derived 


1$ See W. Wili, op. cit. (note 9), pp. 50-2, who observes that the 
interest of this theme is found early and late; G. Duckworth, op. cit. 
(note 7), pp. 290 f., shows the influence of Virgil in Horace’s change 
from Romulus to Laomedon. Such a theme could only be linked with 
the primitivistie outlook if, as in the “curse” on the descendants of 
Adam, original sin and the loss of Eden were involved. Certainly there 
is no trace of such a concept in Horace's adaptation of the motif from 
Greek tragedy. 

14 Of, K. Scott, * Mereur-Augustus und Horaz C. I. 2," Hermes, 
LXIII (1928), pp. 15-33, where the link with the god of trade and 
tributes to Augustus as restorer of commerce reinforces the point that 
Horace’s condemnation of the mercator is implicitly qualified. See S. 
Commager, “ Horace, Carmina, I, 2” A. J.P., UX XX (1959), pp. 37-55, 
especially pp. 48 f. 
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from contexts both personal and national in focus, is to be 
found in allusions to contemporary barbarians living beyond 
the imperial frontiers. Connotations of the word barbarus itself 
are in general colorless or uncomplimentary.? He prefers of 
course the specific designation such as Scythian, Parthian, 
Briton, ete. Nevertheless with one exception there is exira- 
ordinarily little to indicate that he found these people of any 
special interest in themselves or thought of them as embodying 
traits of the vigorous simple life he associated with the early 
Romans. References are most frequently linked with the fears 
or hopes for national security and honor. The Parthians and 
the famous standards lost at Carrhae are naturally prominent 
in this context (Odes, III, 5, 2-4; 6, 9-12; IV, 5, 25-8, eto.). 
Epithets and descriptive phrases are largely conventional and 
except for allusions, again conventional, to the equestrian skill 
of the Parthians, not very revealing.9 There is certainly no 
indication that Horace was seriously interested in distinctions 
or special characteristics of these various peoples. Their abodes 
are often named as concrete expressions of the remote (Odes, I, 
29, 5-8; IT, 6, 1-4; III, 4, 29-86, etc.) and the evidence as a 
whole suggests that they remained remote, humanly as well as 
geographically speaking.'' There is in fact nothing to support a 


15 Tts old sense of “foreign ” in Odes, II, 4, 9, and Epist., I, 2, T, is 
combined with clearly pejorative overtones in Odes, ITI, 5, 49, and IV, 
12, 7 f.; see also I, 27, 2. 

19'The Parthians are feroces (Odes, ITI, 2, 3) and mendaces (Hpist., 
IT, 1, 112; ef. Odes, IV, 15, 23), often linked with the Scythians who are 
nomadic (Odes, I, 35, 9; III, 24, 9), cold (IV, 5, 25). The Indians 
(Odes, I, 12, 56; ITI, 24, 2) are remote and rich rather than menacing, 
whereas the Arabs are both (Epist. I, 6, 6; 7, 36). 

17 There is little to suggest that the fate of these peoples concerned 
him except in the context of the security of the frontiers. The picture 
of the royal young slaves whom Iccius might bring back from his 
eastern campaigns (Odes, I, 29) has been cited as betraying the poet’s 
“sensitive humanity" blunted later in the “surrender to Augustus" 
as seen in the allusion to the victory of Claudius (Odes, IV, 14, 29-32) 
by Wilkinson, op. cit. (note 4), pp. 45 and 86. This seems to me 
highly debatable, in fact the “ hearts sworn to die a free man's death ” 
of the second selection might at least suggest a hint of generous ad- 
miration for these fallen foes, especially in view of the connotations 
of devotio (line 18), whereas in the amusing incongruity between Iccius’ 
supposed ambitions and his life hitherto, I find it hard to feel the note 
of sentiment. I mention this to suggest that the very limitation of the 
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primitivistie interpretation except in the one passage we must 
now consider, from an ode already cited as one of the more 
extreme expressions of hard primitivism. 

The passage in question is Odes, III, 24, 9-24, where, after 
reference to the avarice and ostentatious palaces of contempo- 
rary Rome, we are reminded of Scythians and Getae, here and 
only here depicted as embodying the sturdy virtues Rome has 
lost. Several motifs are interwoven: the hardiness implicit in 
the faet that their only homes are wagons, the sufficient nourish- 
ment from the fields cultivated by a plan of rotation of labor 
for the whole people and uncomplicated by private property, 
and, most emphatie of all, the austere moral standards of family 
and home. lt has been observed that in the allusion to immetata 
... tugera (12) there may be an echo of the Saturnian age when 
land was not only not private but nature gave of her bounty with- 
out man's toi (also intimated in liberas fruges?), after which 
the poet has reverted to a more realistic picture with details that 
seem obviously derived from Caesar's account of the Suebi.** 
That we have here the familiar topos of the moral virtues of 
barbarians has long been recognized.!? The casual attribution of 
Suebian customs to the Scythians is evidence, if any were needed, 
that Horace’s concern is with his moral, not with historical or 
ethnological accuracy. Thus without questioning his sincerity 


evidence enhances the inevitably subjective element in these interpreta- 
tions. O. E. Nybakken in his “ An Analytical Study of Horace’s Ideas," 
Towa Stud. Class. Philol., V (1987), p. 113, observes that there are 
“only incidental remarks concerning foreign peoples.” 

18 Heinze, ad loc. 

19 K. Triidinger, Studien zur Geschichte der griechisch-rémischen 
Hthnographie (Basel, 1918), pp. 140 ff., notes that the Scythians were 
specifically so idealized from the 4th century; whether Horace’s stress 
on their high standards of family morality was influenced by an 
ethnographic treatise or a diatribe cannot be known (p. 145). A 
“completely academic” theme is Wilkinson’s observation, op. cii. 
(note 4), p. 82, note 1. For another example from the Augustan age, 
again the Seythians, one may cite Pompeius Trogus (Justin. Epit., 
II, 2), the Stoic cast of which is noted by Trüdinger. It is interesting 
also to compare Horace’s despair of morality through legislation here 
(lines 35 f.) with Pompeius! stress on the righteousness of natural im- 
pulse that makes legislation superfluous. 

2° Accuracy is of course irrelevant to the central point. Walser’s 
demonstration of even the historians’ indifference to distinctions be- 
tween, for instance, the Parthians and more remote uncivilized bar- 
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in this central concern, it is perhaps legitimate to question his 
ardor for the Seythians. Melius in the line that introduces the 
abrupt contrast (9) seems intended to startle or arrest the 
reader, even the life of nomadic barbarians being preferable to 
Roman decadence. Critical opinion is generally agreed that the 
ode is early. In any case it should be observed that it stands 
alone. It is supported by no other laudatory reference either to 
barbarians in general or to Scythians in particular. This would 
seem to substantiate the impression that the noble savage had 
only the most fleeting attraction for Horace. 

Odes, III, 1, in its fusion of individual ideals with concern 
for the national well-being makes a good point of transition to 
the material in which the simple life is extolled in a more per- 
sonal context. The personal orientation is in fact so marked that 
its position as first of the “Roman Odes” has perplexed many 
readers. In Solmsen’s admirable analysis of the problem, the 
meeting point is found in the creed of simplicity, in the convic- 
tion that “the moral recovery of Rome is predicated on the same 
approach to life through which the poet has found his own indi- 
vidual happiness.” 2? We are urged to limit our desires to quod 
satis est (25), to see the folly of incurring the burdens of osten- 
tatious estates (45-8), to rest content with the Sabine farm. 
For purposes of our inquiry, the crux of the matter lies in that 
innocent phrase quod satis est. Simplicity, yes, but have we here 
the austerity of the hard primitivist? The content or peace of 
mind that Horace seeks is scarcely dependent on the rigors of 
strenuous poverty extolled in the following ode, and is certainly 
remote from the life of those briefly admired Scythians of Odes, 
III, 94. Odes, III, 16, which starts with a stern attack on the 
power of money to corrupt, provides an excellent instance of 
the more restrained and characteristic attitude : importuna tamen 
pawperies abest (37). 

Horace’s personal creed of simplicity found expression in every 


barians is of interest here. The same attitudes, protests, degree of 
sophistieation were aseribed to both, the inference being the sources were 
the schools of rhetoric. See G. Walser, Rom das Reich und die fremden 
Völker in der Geschichischrcibung der frühen Kaiserzeit (Basel, 1951), 
pp. 154, 160. 

?1 Solmsen, op. cit., (note 12), p. 352. Cf. Heinze who, in the chapter 
on the Roman Odes in Vom Geist des Eómertums (Leipzig, 1938), p. 227, 
insists on pauperies as the link between the first two odes. 
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period of his writing and the evidence is consistent that it did 
not carry any connotation of rigorous austerity. As early as 
Serm., I, 1, the desire for reasonable security is distinguished 
explicitly from the greed for money that is condemned (28-40), 
and near the end (101-7) he warns the reader against any 
extreme inferences. The Cynic’s rejection of all the amenities is 
satirized elsewhere with a glancing allusion to the silvestria 
corna of primitive man that is anything but nostalgic (Serm., 
IT, 2, 55-7). The conclusion of Epist., I, 18, the line pauperies 
immunda domus procul absit. (Epist., II, 2, 199), Odes, II, 10, 
5-8, on the golden mean with reference to external prosperity as 
well as moral well-being, all confirm what in any case requires 
no elaborate demonstration, that Horace’s simplicity is scarcely 
that of the fanatic. The letter to Tibullus mentions adequate 
means among the blessings for which he should be grateful 
(Epist, I, 4, 7 and 11). Delightful pictures of Horace’s own 
life in both Satires and Epistles confirm the evidence that it was 
a far cry from that of either a Diogenes or the hard-working 
maiores of, for instance, Odes, ITI, 6, 37-41. 

Horace knew very well that despite his praise of the mores 
antiquae plebis, he would not have chosen the life for himself 
(Serm., IL, 7, 22-9). The letter to his steward is an excellent 
illustration of his awareness of more than one side to the picture 
of country living, of the strenuous and frustrating problems 
linked with plowing, irrigation, care of farm animals (Hpist., 
I, 14, 26-30). The story of Volteius Meno (Jpist., I, 7, especi- 
ally lines 86-98) is another variation on the theme of de gustibus, 
made vivid by the specific disasters and difficulties that defeated 
the inexperienced countryman. The “simplicity ” of the Sabine 
farm so cherished by the poet is not for a moment confused 
with the rigors of the peasantry. actually tilling the soil. When 
he was occasionally tempted to lend a hand in the labor of the 
farm, his neighbors were amused and he knew it (#pist., Y, 14, 
39). He was also well aware of the pose, that simplicity itself 
may be a pose and does not guarantee the character of a Cato 
(Egist., I, 19, 12-14, and Heinze, ad loc.). 

He was then entirely aware of the difference between the 
strenuous life of those admirable maiores and his own delight 
in the leisure and peace afforded by an adequate country 
estate. He could and did, in certain moods, idealize the country- 
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man’s life in the idyllic direction, on the one hand; on the other, 
he could sternly insist on the value of strenuous poverty as the 
school of heroes. But he knew the differences. He neither de- 
sired the latter nor was deceived by the former in the sense of 
retreat or escape to Arcadia. His conviction that it was in the 
peace of nature that he could best find himself (mihi me red- 
dentis agelli, Epist., I, 14, 1), best approach his goal of spiritual 
independence and peace of mind, is not dependent on a romantic 
dream. His rejection of the turmoil and false values of the social 
life of the capital is not a rejection of civilization, either in 
the “hard” or “soft” sense. 

Our concern so far has been to consider how far Horace may 
be called a cultural primitivist, one who would reject the ameni- 
ties of civilization and espouse the simple life as a program or an 
ideal. We shall now consider whether or in what degree he 
reveals himself as a chronological primitivist, one who regards 
human history as a long decline through mastery of the arts of 
civilization from a happier condition to one of increasing cor- 
ruption, moral and physical. Here again we should observe the 
distinction between the “hard” concept of a golden age of 
strenuous poverty and the “soft” description of man’s earliest 
condition as a kind of Eden. 

Any serious preoccupation of Horace with the mythical golden 
age as an actual phase of human history need not detain us long. 
As has already been observed, its most explicit and extensive 
description, that of Epode 16, has been employed to underline 
the unreality of such an ideal realm. That these blessed isles 
exist only in the imagination is further assumed in a late ode, 
IV, 8, 25-9, in which it is said that the translation of heroes to - 
such realms is the gift of the poet. These selections would not 
in themselves prove Horace’s conviction that the blessed isles 
had never had an objective existence in the remote past, and in 
fact the last lines of the epode allude to the myth, but in view 
of their context can hardly be pressed. 

At first reading, Odes, I, 3, would seem to present us with 
more persuasive evidence of the chronological primitivist. The 
propempticon proper leads to the reflections on man’s arrogance 
in overstepping his “natural” boundaries and to the assertion 
that the arts of civilization have been disastrous to human 
happiness and virtue. The decline began with Prometheus’ gift 
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of fire. Thus some comparatively blessed state of innocence, 
health (29-31), longevity (821f.), and virtue presumably pre- 
ceded. But again the interpretation cannot leave out of account 
the literary form. The protest against man’s defiance of his 
natural limitations has been shown to be part of a formal and 
traditional expression of protest against the means that lead 
to the separation of friends. A recent analysis of the ode is 
furthermore illuminating in its stress on the dominance of the 
heroic over the sinful in the tributes to the courage of Prome- 
theus, Daedalus, and Hercules, as well as the echoes of Hesiod 
and especially of Virgil himself?? The central concern of the 
poet is anything but anthropological. Certainly the naive accept- 
ance at face value of the denunciation of man’s efforts to explore 
and master the world around him becomes more than suspect, 
as also the inference of a blessed and innocent past as a serious 
view of human history. 

At this point we may well turn to the most explicit and un- 
ambiguous statement anywhere in Horace’s,writings. The philo- 
sophical affiliation is obvious and it is Epicurean. In Serm., I, 3, 
the Stoic paradox that all sins are equal is a major target in the 
larger discourse that constitutes a plea for tolerance and humor 
in human relations. It is noteworthy that in reply to the paradox 
he should insist on the basic issue of the nature and origin of 
moral law."* [f morality is rooted in expediency and convention 
rather than in some innate apprehension of a divine order to 
which the divine in man aspires, Stoic absolutes are simply irrele- 
vant. So in a brief but clear summary, we are reminded of the 
phase of animal savagery, the beginnings of language, origins of 
community life, and thence the necessity of law, all our ethical 
systems being thus rooted in the instinct for self-preservation 
and expediency (lines 96-117). The description is introduced 
with the factual cum prorepserunt, in the indicative, suggesting 
that this phase of human history is one about which reasonable 


22 G, L. Hendrickson, “ Horace’s Propempticon to Virgil,” O.J., III 
(1908), pp. 100-4. 

23 J, P. Elder, “ Horace, C. I, 3," A. J. P., LXXIHI (1952), pp. 140- 
58, especially pp. 150 ff.; extensive bibliography cited in the notes. 
Hommel, op. cit. (note 5), p. 37, has attributed the distrust of man’s 
folly and extravagances expressed here to Horace’s whole moral outlook. 

2 Of. E. A. Havelock, The Liberal Temper iw Greek Politics (New 
Haven, 1957), pp. 29 f. 
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men will not argue. Uncomplicated by symbolism or poetic over- 
tones apart from Lucretius, it seems a sound assumption that 
the account represents his sober convictions at the time of 
writing. 

Other views nevertheless find expression or at least refiection 
and must be taken into account. In Odes, I, 2, 1-12, the de- 
structive flood of Deucalion’s day is recalled in connection with 
the fear grave ne rediret / saeculum Pyrrhae, in view of the 
present depravity of mankind (21-4; scelus and venias precamur 
in 29f.). Here we find an echo of the cyclical view of human 
history, in the national and political context. One recalls the 
Stoic rationalizations of the myths of vast physical convulsions, 
whether flood, earthquake, or fire, that were supposed to have 
so completely obliterated civilization as to force the few sur- 
vivors to begin anew. Such a catastrophe ended the individual 
cycle in which the dominant trend was always downward, from 
an earlier better phase to conditions ever more corrupt. The 
theory is thus essentially primitivistic in that the corruption 
increased, with man’s Increasing power over the arts and conse- 
quent wealth. That Horace was familiar with these speculations 
goes without saying. The Carmen Saeculare will come to mind 
with its expression of the cyclical view in modified form, especi- 
ally in lines 21-4, and the confidence in the return of the ancient 
virtues (57-60) to mark the new era. The interpretation of 
these poems as evidence of the poet’s convictions as to myth or 
doctrine is, however, another matter. The concept of the cycles 
was central to the very occasion for which the Carmen Saeculare 
was written and could hardly have been avoided. As to the.ode, 
we must recognize the deliberate tribute to the language of 
Virgils first Georgic.?9 Here too the hope of a saviour in the 
person of the young Octavian brings us back to the language of 
the political encomium including the standard motif of the new 
era, language not for that reason insincere, but not to be forced 
in any literal sense. There are echoes of Solon as well, and in 
the poet’s desire to intensify the picture of his generation’s guilt 


25 See Fraenkel, op. cit. (note 3), pp. 242 ff. Observations on the 
differences between Virgil’s and Horace’s accounts of ominous phenomena 
are of special interest, Horace’s having far less of the supernatural than 
Virgil’s (p. 246). Commager, op. cit. (note 14), pp. 48f., points out 
Lueretian influence in addition to the Virgilian. 
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as well as its hopes, we must recognize the poetic heritage as 
much as, or rather more than, the philosophic.”® 

Another relevant theme is that of the culture hero. This figure, 
god or demi-god or god-to-be, is familiar from myths as old as 
Prometheus and in various forms was a favorite with the Stoics 
although not exclusively theirs. In Horace’s writings we find 
him glorified in traditional terms because of his services to man- 
kind, services that certainly include blessings normally conceived 
as those of civilization. In the odes these figures are most fre- 
quently precursors of Augustus who will find his ultimate place 
among them as the benefactor and even saviour of mankind. 
Thus Hercules, Castor and Pollux, Liber or Bacchus, and also 
Romulus are cited together or individually as examples of heroes 
or demi-gods who attained their divinity through mighty achieve- 
ment and courageous adherence to their ideals (Odes, III, 3, 
9-16; IV, 5, 38-6). Where the achievements are explicit they 
include victories over monsters (Odes, II, 12, 6-9; 19, 21-4; 
Epist., II, 1, 10-12) long since widely interpreted as symbolic 
of the forces of civilization, order, and justice over chaos.?? In 
Epist., IT, 1, 7-8, these contributions are more explicit: agricul- 
tural techniques, peace, recognition of property rights, the estab- 
lishment of towns. Conditions of peace and order are “ divine” 
gifts. Poetic and rhetorical, as well as philosophical, tradition 
provides abundant precedents for Horace’s practice here. And 
while granting the Stoic proclivity for rationalization of myth, it 
may be observed it was no Stoic monopoly. Lucretius’ glorifica- 
tion of Epicurus in comparable terms is well known (V, 7-54). 

Dionysus and Mercury merit special attention here, as they 
lead to the réle of poetry as a civilizing and beneficent force. In 
Odes, IJ, 19, a kind of * possession" by the god, source of the 


26 Heinze, ad loc., line 1, for Solon. The statement of M. L. Clarke, 
The Roman Mind (London, 1956), p. 83, that Horace “ abandoned this 
rationalist view (i.e. the Epicurean theory of the rise of civilization) 
and resorted to mythology,” seems to ignore the symbolic and traditional 
nature of the poetic imagery. 

27 Cf. Cicero, De Nat. Deor., II, 62, for the apotheosis of Hercules, 
Castor and Pollux, Aesculapius, Liber, and Romulus as the result of 
their services to man. Pease’s edition (Harvard, 1958), ad loc. (TI, 
pp. 698-705) provides a large bibliography. The practice of rationaliza- 
tion of myth goes back to the earlier Greeks. Posidonius undoubtedly 
contributed greatly to the popularity of symbolic interpretations of 
Hercules’ labors. 
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poet’s creative art,?* is linked with tribute to the god’s contri- 
bution to the conquest of the giants, powers of chaos and dark- 
ness. This power to soothe and inspire as well as subdue is also 
that of Mercury (Odes, ITI, 11, 1-6 and 13-24; cf. I, 10, 17-20). 
Mercury is also the special protector of the poet (Odes, IT, 7, 
13; cf. II, 17, 28-30). The gift of song is linked with that of 
language itself and the rise of civilization (Odes, I, 10, 1-6). 
Granted the wide range of context and mood, as well as the 
conventional character of the images, the recurrence of the motif 
has its relevance. One recalls here the fancy that the youthful 
Octavian may be an incarnation of Mercury, called to be the 
saviour of Rome from the devastation of inner conflict and ex- 
ternal threat (Odes, I, 2, 41-52). 

The connection between the divine inspiration of the poet and 
the forces making for a civilized order becomes eloquently clear 
in Odes, III, 4. The victors of the Olympians over their mon- 
strous foes are seen in their full—even cosmic—significance, 
thanks to the insight of the poet or the Muse. It is this insight 
that draws the moral Vis consili expers mole ruit sua (65). The 
moral and political world order, civilization itself in its greatest 
potentialities, is seen as in some sense the gift of illumination 
attributed to the Muse. Furthermore, Horace has not left us 
in any doubt about the justification of drawing such inferences. 
In an entirely different context, Epist., II, 3, 391-401, he spells 
it out. Orpheus and Amphion are symbols of the wisdom that 
led the savage in the forest to abandon the law of the jungle for 
a way of life that included recognition of property rights, re- 
ligious ritual, a code of family morality, security from external 
threats, and the written law. Thus the poet himself is the great- 
est culture hero of them all. This passage has been recognized 
as a new version of the topos in which the blessings of civilized 
life are ascribed to the ratio that otherwise finds its highest 
manifestation in philosophy or rhetoric, according to one’s affili- 
ation in that old quarrel?? Horace has adapted it to the poet. 
Its relevance for our purposes is the glorification of these arts 


?8 See Fraenkel, op. cit. (note 3), pp. 200 f. 

?9 F, Solmsen, “Drei Rekonstruktionen zur antiken Rhetorik und 
Poetik,” Hermes, LXVII (1932), pp. 151-4; ef. Heinze, ad loc.; F. 
Klingner in Römische Geistesweli (Wiesbaden, 1952), I, pp. 255 f, ob- 
serves that this concept of the poets role is already foreshadowed in 
the vote me at the end of Epode XVI. 
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with their symbolic donors as a boon to mankind. There is 
certainly little in all this that can be called primitivistic on 
either the cultural or chronological side, no regret for the savage 
state consistently presupposed, from which the human race has 
been rescued, nothing in fact remotely comparable in tone to 
the propempticon to Virgil (Odes, I, 3) in which Prometheus 
gift is deplored. In view of what has already been observed of 
the focus of that ode it seems reasonable to conclude that its 
evidence for our purposes is negligible. The more prosaic account 
of Serm., I, 3, is entirely consistent, on the other hand, with the 
attitudes implicit in the material we have considered here in 
regard to the savage stage of human history. 

There is of course the Stoic color. In this context it is note- 
worthy that there is no intimation in these passages of a version 
of chronological primitivism with which the theme of the culture 
hero is often joined. The idea of a simple, unmiraculous but 
usually idyllic golden age, following the mastery of the first arts 
of civilization, is the Stoic compromise between the theory of a 
stage of savagery and their view of the essential goodness of 
primeval man.?? The closest approximation to the picture in 
Horace is the dream of Alfius in Epode 2, but he nowhere sug- 
gests his belief that such a condition was an actual phase of 
human history, for all the considerable number of passages in 
which the culture hero appears. 

Horace’s position in the controversies over the merits of early 
poetry is significant in this context. Here the evidence is both 
ex silentio and positive. The Stoic theory that the most ancient 
writings have a special value because the earliest language was 
more “right” being more “natural,” spoken by ancient peoples 
whose wisdom was comparatively uncontaminated, was part of 
the whole primitivistic outlook of the Porch. The delight in 
etymology as well as in the origins of customs and ritual is of 
course part of the same.*? One readily recalls Virgil’s interest 


39 Of, M, E. Taylor, “ Primitivism in Virgil,” A.J. P., LXXVI (1955), 
pp. 263-5. 

31 M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa (Göttingen, 1948), pp. 42, 235 and notes; ef. 
Quintilian, Inst., XII, 10, 49: antiquissimum quemque maxime secundum 
naturam contendunt. 

3? See P. De Lacy, “Stoic Views of Poetry,” A.J.P., LXIX (1948), 
pp. 241-71, especially 257 f. Varro is of course a conspicuous example. 
Pease gives abundant material in connection with Cicero's evidence in 
De Nat. Deor., II, 64. l 
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in the old forms, names, and the like, in this connection. Of all 
this there is virtually nothing in Horace.: The archaistic zeal 
for antiquity for its own sake he found ludicrous, whether of 
statues (Serm., II, 83, 20-2 and 64; cf. the admirer of marmor 
vetus in Epist., I, 6, 17), or of poetry (Epist., II, 1, 21-35 and 
ff). He is innocent of etymologies. Although effective words 
may occasionally be rescued from ancient writings, one must 
also grant the necessity for new coinages (Epist., II, 2, 115-19; 
II, 3, 46-72). The whole concept of language as an organism 
developing and changing with usus, rather than bound by auc- 
toritas, is anti-primitivistic.** The manifesto against the archa- 
ists in Epist., II, 1, constitutes the most ample and explicit 
evidence here, wholly consistent with these reflections on lan- 
guage as with earlier statements such as the criticisms of 
Lucilius style: Lucilius would have been a better artist in a 
later century (Serm., I, 10, 64-71). It is noteworthy that not 
in his most ardent patriotic moments does Horace suggest that 
the maiores wrote as well as they lived.* 

Thus in this whole area of Horace's interests he was and 
remained strongly and consistently anti-primitivistic, as evidence 
from both Satires and Epistles reveals. The point merits special 
emphasis in view of his faith in the power of poetry as a civiliz- 


3? The curious parenthetical query about the origin of the use of the 
* Amazonian ” axe by the Vindelici, ending with the phrase nec scire fas 
est omnia (Odes, IV, 4, 18-22) is unique, and whether in imitation of 
Pindar or a thrust at the pedantry of a specific poet (Heinze, ad loo.; 
Fraenkel, op. cit. [note 3], p. 430) in any case bears out the point. 
There is of course the occasional allusion to the founder of Tibur (Odes, 
Ii, 6,5) or Formiae (III, 17, 5-7) but no evidence of special interest in 
such material for its own sake. The only possible exception to the 
general statement is the account of the development of literary types 
and literary taste in Rome in Epist., II, 1, 139 ff., and 3, 202-19; 275- 
84, which scarcely involves the same kind of antiquarian zeal and is 
rather part of the anti-primitivistie discussion of the rôle of poetry in 
society, noted below. 

34 Tt is of course Epicurean. Cf. Lucretius, V, 1028-90; E, Norden, 
Die Antike Kwunsiproso (note 1), I, p. 189. 

3 Thus his preference for Aleaeus and Sappho to the neoterie poets 
is irrelevant. His opposition to the Novi Poctae was based on very 
different issues. Cf. T. Frank, “ On Horace’s Controversies with the New 
Poets," Classical Studies Presented to Edward Capps (Princeton, 1936), 
pp. 159-67. Also the assertion that the moral insights of Homer may be 
more effectively presented than those of the philosopher (Hpisi., I, 2, 
1-31) is beside the point; dates do not count here. 
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ing force throughout human history, as noted earlier. There 
is no question of philosophical orthodoxy throughout. His re- 
fleetions eut across all the philosophical lines in his spirit of 
independent eclecticism, although in some basic matters the 
weight on the Epicurean side of the balance is much the heavier. 
We have noted that the Epicurean view of the development of 
language is accepted. On the other hand, the didactic and moral 
potentialities of poetry are presented with definite Stoic colors, 
and the central concept of decorum in the Ars Poetica appar- 
ently owes much to Panaetius.** But he stood firmly against the 
archaistic movement amid the heated literary controversies of 
his day. 

As we survey the results of our study as a whole, certain 
conclusions emerge. First, the presence of primitivistic themes 
and motifs, chronological and cultural, hard and soft, is abun- 
dantly confirmed.?" Their evaluation is inevitably complicated 
by the wide range in theme, purpose, and mood in the poet’s 
work. Nevertheless, the patterns that emerge are the more strik- 
ing by their very consistency. 

It is noteworthy that the following motifs are found almost 
exclusively in poems concerned with the nation and its leader- 
ship: the golden age of myth, cyclical views, the glorification of 
the hardy life in extreme terms, usually linked with the virtues 
of the maiores, and the one tribute to contemporary barbarians. 
This surely enforces the thesis of Poeschl that there is a dis- 
tinction or rather tension (Spannung) found in all periods of 
Horace’s writing between the poems in which he speaks as the 
representative of the public and those in which the expression 
is personal. He observes that the question of sincerity is simply 
irrelevant, especially where the language is conventional; one 
need not doubt his genuine involvement in concern for the 
national welfare, but there are two poles here, involving differ- 
ences in emphasis and to some degree in values, that cannot be 
eliminated by the many efforts to reconcile them.** These poles 
have emerged very clearly in our study. 


86 De Lacy, op. cit. (note 32), p. 249 and notes. 

87 Of. Reckford, op. cit, (note 7), pp. 82-4. 

38 Poeschl, op. cit. (note 10); ef. also K. J. Reckford, “ Horace, 
Augustan and Epicurean,” H. S.C.P., LXIII (1958), pp. 524-6 (sum- 
mary of dissertation). It is perhaps worth noting that this distinction 
had emerged in the course of the preparation for this artiele before 
I had read either. 
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Even so, there is no persuasive evidence of the chronological 
primitivist except in the very few poems where the virtues of the 
maiores are uncompromisingly linked with the simple life of 
struggle and poverty. Elsewhere, both in the writings of a more 
personal character, and in others objectively oriented, such as 
the second book of the Epistles, whenever chronological theory 
is involved, implicitly or explicitly, anti-primitivistic views 
dominate. The one exception, Odes, I, 3, has been shown to have 
an orientation that makes it irrelevant for our purposes. The 
evidence of the Epistles and the Ars Poetica is wholly consistent 
with the conclusion that the explicit aecount of Serm., I, 9, may 
be supposed to reflect Horace's continued acceptance of the Epi- 
curean view of the rise of civilization from savagery. 

When we undertake to summarize the evidence on the cultural 
side, to consider how far the creed of simplicity may be defined 
as primitivistic, the same two poles of public and private expres- 
sion appear. (Jpist., I, 1, 16-19 testifies to Horace’s own aware- 
ness of the two.) The summons to the more austere way of life 
with the extreme condemnation of luxury and its concomitant 
moral degeneration is most emphatic when the poet speaks as a 
representative of the public. There is of course a link between the 
poles in the insistence that the excesses of a complex civilization 
are a curse both to nation and individual. The evaluation of 
various emphases here must inevitably be at least partially sub- 
jective, but the results of our study surely confirm Leo's and 
Norden’s view of Horace’s resistance to Augustan “ romanti- 
cism.” It is very evident that the extreme views are conspicu- 
ously absent from most of the poems in which personal reflections 
dominate. Here on the one hand, the idyllic vein that seems to 
suggest the “soft” primitivist’s retreat to Arcadia is rather a 
fleeting mood, more than counterbalanced by the wealth of ma- 
terial that reveals the realist. On the other hand, there is virtu- 
ally nothing of the code of the uncompromising “hard” primiti- 
vist. The creed of simplicity is essentially that of the golden 
mean, involving the renunciation not of civilization but of its 
excesses. 

Marearnr E, TAYLOR. 
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THE CAMPAIGN BETWEEN ATHENS AND AEGINA 
IN THE YEARS BEFORE SALAMIS 
(HERODOTUS, VI, 87-93). 


Nearly all modern scholars have accused Herodotus of both 
inconsistency and wrong chronology in his account (contained in 
three separate references) of the hostilities between Athens and 
Aegina at the end of the sixth and start of the fifth centuries 
B. C.—particularly in his second reference, concerning the full- 
scale campaign (VI, 87-93), which he places before the Battle 
of Marathon, whereas the general opinion nowadays sets it in 
488/7. Recently, however, N. G. L. Hammond has made an 
excellent case for Herodotus (Historia, IV [1955], pp. 406 ff.), 
maintaining that the narrative as a whole is not inconsistent with 
itself, and that the particular campaign may very well have 
happened shortly before Marathon, as Herodotus evidently be- 
lieved. The hypothesis here offered concerns historiography 
rather than history; followmg Hammond’s main conclusions, I 
would only suggest an alternative explanation to his for the most 
important “inconsistency,” that between VI, 87-93, and VII, 
144, 1. If it can be shown that the whole of VI, 87-93 is a late 
addition to the work (inserted by Herodotus after 431, for a 
particular, didactic reason, as his three other post-431 references 
seem also to have been), the inconsistency would become under- 
standable. The hypothesis also entails a further point, concern- 
ing the true date—491/0 or 488/7 ?—for the campaign described 
in the passage ; this point is discussed at the end, pp. 52 ff. 


1 Wilamowitz, Ar. u. Ath. II, pp. 281 ff. (followed by Koehler, 
Rh. M., XLVI [1891], pp. 6 £.; Busolt, IT^, p. 644, n. 3; Beloch, H, I’, 
p. 25; How and Wells, Commentary on Herod., IF, pp. 1011.; Meyer, 
G.d.A., IV, 1°, pp. 330f., n. 1); Macan, Hdt. IV-VI, II, pp. 102 ff. 
(App. viii); Walker, C. A. H., IV, pp. 254ff.; Law, C.P., 1935, pp. 
165 f.; Andrewes, B.S. A., XXXVII (1936-7), pp. 1 ff.; Legrand, Héro- 
dote (Budé ed.), VI (1948), p. 35; Parke, A History of the Delphic 
Oracle, I, pp. 149 f.; Myres, Herodotus (1953), p. 198; Labarde, Lo Loi 
navale de Thémistocle (1957), pp. 17211. All agree that Herodotus is 
wrong in putting the campaign of VI, 87-93 in the period 491-490; 
Andrewes suggests that it may be a conflation of a campaign of 493 
(Hdt., VI, 88-02) with another of 487 (VI, 87-93). 

7a See also Hammond, A History of Greece to 322 B.C. (1959), pp. 
210 ff., published after this article had been sent to press. 
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Herodotus’ three references may be briefly recalled here: (1) 
(V, 80, 1-90, 1). Immediately after the defeat of Thebes and 
Chalcis by Athens ca. 506, Thebes sought and obtained the 
alliance of Aegina. First Aegina sent symbolical help only (the 
sacred statues of the Aeacidae) ; then she harried with her navy 
Phaleron and the Attic coast in a series of lightning raids which 
Herodotus calls a wéAeuos axjpuxros (81, 2).? Athens did not 
embark on reprisals for certain reasons (90, 1), which Hero- 
dotus states at some length,? and which lead his narrative right 
away from the «óAeuos axjpuxros to the Ionie Revolt. (2) (VI, 
48, 1-04, 1). After the Persians’ final mopping-up of the Ionic 
Revolt Aegina was among those island states which gave earth 
and water on request to Darius’ heralds in 491. Athens pro- 
tested to Sparta, and the Spartan king Cleomenes, after an 
initial rebuff from the Aeginetans, succeeded through the agency 
of his new royal colleague Leotychides in seizing ten Aeginetan 
hostages for Athens to hold (73, 2). Upon Cleomenes’ death 
the Aeginetans sent to Sparta demanding their hostages from 
Athens; but Leotychides failed to get them back (86). So the 
Aeginetans in their turn seized an Athenian theoric ship during 
the penteteric festival of Poseidon at Sunium (87). Athens 
held off from full reprisal no longer (88, 1), but attacked Aegina 
in a campaign which I shall call hereafter, for convenience, the 
Reprisals Campaign. Herodotus ends: ’A@nvatown pev 8) wédepos 
cvvigrro mpos Aiyunras (94, 1), and then (with his é¢-clause) 
immediately begins his account of the Persian invasion of Attica 
in 490, thus setting all these Athenian-Aeginetan events in the 
years 491-490. (8) (VII, 144, 1-145, 1). Before Xerxes’.-in- 
vasion of Greece (in 483/2, Ath. Pol. 22) Themistocles per- 
suaded the Athenians to spend their surplus silver from Laurium 
in building ships “for the war against Aegina”: otros yàp ó 


? Myres, C. R., 1943, pp. 66 f., diseusses the other literary evidence for 
this phrase; war “without formal declaration” rather than “ unap- 
peasable, relentless, truceless." 

° The Peloponnesian League was threatening to restore Hippias to 
Athens. A Delphic Oracle had also advised the Athenians to postpone 
any action against Aegina for 30 years. There is no need to regard this 
oracle as post eventum; it is in the best ambiguous tradition (ef. 
Andrewes, op. cit., pp. 2f.). The Athenians were prepared to ignore 
its time-limit at the start, according to Herodotus in this passage, and 
they did ignore it later, in the hostilities of the 480’s (Hdt., VII, 144}. 
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mÓAeuos ovoràs owe Tore THY “EAACSa, åvayráoas ÜaXacaiovs yevéobar 
*"AOnvalovs (144, 2). Because of the impending Persian menace 
Athens and Aegina made peace in 481. 

(1). There is, as both A. Andrewes* and Hammond have 
pointed out, no reason to doubt Herodotus’ statement that ca. 
505 Aegina did begin a series of sea-raids on Attica. (2). For 
the Reprisals Campaign, though all scholars since Wilamowitz 5 
have felt that Herodotus here describes too many events to fit 
into 491-490, Hammond has shown (on his pp. 410 f.) that these 
events will nevertheless fit into the period July 491-March 490; 
and in my view his dates cannot be ignored unless it can be 
proved for certain that the date of Cleomenes? death was after 
490. Herodotus’ statement that Athens and Aegina were now 
at war is not inaccurate, for in (1) he had said specifically that, 
though Aegina raided, Athens did not retaliate. (3). For the 
hostility of 483/2, Hammond suggests that Herodotus’ ó róňepos 
cgvgTüs Eowoe rÓTe Trjv “EAAdSa is not inconsistent with (2), as 
previous scholars maintained, for the participle ovords should 
be translated not “by its outbreak,” but “by its continuing.” 
Thus hostilities lasted in all ca. 24 years (ca. 505-481), varying 
in intensity from stalemate (when hostages were held) through 
commando raids to full-scale warfare.? 

It is at this point that I would suggest an alternative hy- 
pothesis to explain (3). Herodotus here uses the strong aorist 
participle everás; the three examples’ cited by Hammond of 
cvvearáva, used intransitively by Herodotus with the sense of 
* continuing " are not necessarily relevant here, precisely because 
of the use of the perfect or pluperfect, with the usual implica- 
tion of a state resulting from a previous action. If Herodotus 
means to express this state in VII, 144, 2, would he noi have 
written evveoreos? 

If this view is correct, then the inconsistency between VI, 
94, 1 and VII, 144, 2 remains. In VI, 94, 1 Herodotus clearly 


* Op, cit., pp. IF. 

5 See n. 1. 

? This appears to be the view of Myres also (see n. 1; but he acqui- 
esces in dating the war of (2) above to the decade 490-80, though his 
description slightly misrepresents the views of Macan and Walker). 

TI, 74, 2: ovrüvewe Gore rs páxns ouvEerrewons Thy duépg» é£famírms 
vixra, yevéoOat. VII, 225, 1: cobro 6 ouverrixee uéxpc oU ol oby "Emiddry 
rapeyévovro. VIII, 142, 4: ... čar av ô wédenos 60€ ovveorákm. 
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implies that war between Athens and Aegina had broken out just 
before the Marathon campaign of 490; in VIL, 144, 2 he implies 
that it had broken out shortly before 483/2. How did this 
inconsistency arise? 

In the centre of the narrative of the Reprisals Campaign (VI, 
87-93) Herodotus observes (91, 1) that the Aeginetans sacri- 
legiously killed a suppliant of Demeter and thereby brought on 
Aegina a curse, which was still working in 431, for in that first 
year of the Peloponnesian War the whole Aeginetan population 
was evicted from the island by the Athenians: &wó rovrov dé kai 
d'yos at éyévero, rò exGicacbat obk olot Te éyévovro extpyyavepevot, GAN’ 
éjÜqoav éwecóvres mpórepov k Týs vioov ý oġı TAcoy yevéoOat Tiv 
0cóv. Herodotus makes three other specific allusions to the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. All four are glancing references, apparently pro- 
voked by instances in that war of divine justice fulfilling itself 
at the last —instances which could be inserted in or after 481, 
plausibly linked onto events already narrated in the existing body 
of his text (pp. 50£.).5 I would suggest that here not only 91, 1, 
but the whole section? from 87, 1 of 86 Alywgra. (including, of 
course, the pév of the preceding sentence) to 94, 1 . . . wéAenos 
cvviprro TpÓs Atywyras was inserted in or after 431, i.e., some 
years after Herodotus had written his other two references to 
Athens and Aegina, the account of the wéAcuos ák9pvkros in V, 
80-90 (1) and the brief reference to the war of the 480's in 
VII, 144 (3). This hypothesis could account not only for the 
inconsistency between (2) and (3) (for those who do not agree 
with Hammond’s interpretation) but also for certain points 
in the narrative of (2) itself which are, by any view, peculiar. 
These points are as follows. (i). Eleven chapters back (VI, 76) 
Herodotus has described in considerable detail Cleomenes’ attack 
on Argos in 494(?): the king could not placate the river Era- 
sinus, which barred his way ; so, respecting its patriotism, he took 


3 Most modern scholars agree that the references to the Peloponnesian 
War are insertions in the surrounding text. An exception is Powell, 
The History of Herodotus (1939), pp. 70 ff., who holds that the whole 
of the Histories from V, 11 to the end was composed at Athens between 
Lhe summer of 431 and 497(?). 

? Maean mentions, but rejects, the idea of lowering the date of 87-91, 
maintaining that only 91 is an insertion; op. cii., p. 116, n. 1, and 
p. 118, n. 4, 
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his troops to Thyrea, sacrificed a bull there, embarked them on 
boats, and landed them in Tirynthian territory and at Nauplia. 
The detail is impressive; but a further relevant point—that the 
boats in question were levied from Aegina and Sicyon, which 
were nominally members of the old Argive Temenid hegemony— 
is not given here with the rest, but sixteen chapters later (92, 1), 
in the section under discussion ; which suggests that when Hero- 
dotus wrote VI, 76 he did not yet know this detail. (ii). In 
92, 3 he says that Sophanes of Decelea killed Eurybates, the 
leader of 1,000 Argive volunteers who were aiding Aegina in the 
Reprisals Campaign. In IX, 73-5 he mentions the same redoubt- 
able Attic warrior's feats at Plataea and later in Thrace, and 
there he refers back to VI, 92, 8 : gore 86 kai érepov Sodávei Aaparpóv 
épyov éfepyaopévov Ore arep.kamrquévov "APnvaioy Alywav Eüpvfárqv rov 
"Apyeiov, dvOpa vevrácÜAov, êk mpokAjatos épdovevoe. This might well 
be thought to tell against my hypothesis, at least by signifying 
that he wrote VI, 92, 3 (which I am suggesting is part of a late 
insertion) before he wrote IX, 73-5. But IX, 73 is undoubtedly 
another of his late insertions, being the fourth of his glancing 
references to the Peloponnesian War (the best of the Athenian 
army in 479 at Plataea, he says, was Sophanes of Decelea; now 
Decelea was not ravaged in the Peloponnesian War with the rest 
of Attica, because once upon a time she had helped the Spartan 
twins Castor and Pollux, when they came to Attica seeking 
Helen). It is possible, therefore, that Herodotus inserted both 
late passages (VI, 87-93 and IX, 73) into his work at the same 
time, and, while he was about it, added at 75, 1 (just two chap- 
ters below the latter insertion) a cross-reference to the new piece 
VI, 92, 8, because he had now this fresh anecdote—the duel with 
the Argive in the Aeginetan campaign—to add to his previously- 
drawn picture of Sophanes. (ii). In VI, 89, 1 Herodotus tells 
us the interesting detail that, when Athens was trying to raise a 
fleet to match Aegina’s at the outset of the Reprisals Campaign, 
the Corinthians kindly sold her 20 hulls at the nominal price of 
5 drachmae each. It is precisely this detail which, according 
to Thucydides (I, 41, 1), was publicly proclaimed by the Corin- 
thian ambassadors who came to Athens in 433. Was Herodotus 
(or his Attic informant) likely to know about this incident of 
the far-off Aeginetan War—particularly the Corinthian law 
(Swrivny yap èv rà vópo ox dv Soóva.) —before the ambassadors 


te e 
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publicized it? *° (iv). The narrative of the whole Reprisals Cam- 
paign (VI, 87-93) is compressed, and ends with a curious 
abruptness, which has often been noted and criticized:** the 
Aeginetans defeat on land a dissident element of their own 
people (stirred up by the exile Nicodromus), the Athenians 
defeat the Aeginetans on sea and their Argive allies on land, the 
Aeginetans then defeat the Athenians on sea and take four ships 
with their crews, and there the account suddenly ends. The com- 
pression and the awkward stop are perhaps more easily under- 
standable if the whole is a late insertion, centred not on the war 
per se, but on the point which had caused this insertion—namely, 
the awful retribution which overtook Aegina in 431. (v). In 
its context, the clause at the start of 87 seems a little awkward: 
(86) Aeurvyidys piv eas raUra, ds oi oùðè otrws éojKovoy oi Aby- 
vato, draAAáccero: (S7, 1) oi è Alywijyra,, mpiv TOv zporépoy àQucg- 
párov sovvar Sixas TOv és "Afnvatovs tBpicay OnBaíows: xapi£ópevor, 
éxoinoay roðyðe (k.7. A.). It provokes the thought: since Leo- 
tychides has failed to get back the ten leading Aeginetan citizens 
who have been kidnapped and held by Athens for nearly a year, 
surely Aegina has paid the penalty, at least in part, for her 
original déiuKyyara against Athens? But if the sentence of 8 
Alywhrat (x. r. A.) is detached from any association with the pre- 
ceding narrative, it becomes distinctly effective, pointing forward 
to the terrible penalty shortly to be mentioned, which Aegina 
finally paid (in 431) after two further crimes—the seizure of a 
sacrosanct ship and passengers, and (at last overreaching her- 
self) the killing of a suppliant. If this argument is valid, it 
would mean that the whole section 87-93 was undoubtedly writ- 


3 T assume here that Thucydides was repeating a detail recalled by 
him, or his informant, from the speeches actually made by the Corin- 
thians on this occasion. It might be argued that he has composed this 
speech himself, and took this detail from Herodotus’ Histories; but in 
that case why did he not add the other instances of good deeds done to 
Athens by Corinth which occur in the Histories (V, 91-3 and VI, 108) ? 
Labarbe (op. cit., p. 173, n. 3) rightly notes that if the Corinthian 
ambassadors did describe this campaign as Alywyrev uév émrixpdryecs 
(Thue, T, 41, 2), they spoke speciously. 

** Wilamowitz, op. cii, pp. 284 R, czdor..d by the other authors mon- 
tioned in n. ] above. Cf. the latest, Labarbe, loc. cit. He suggesis that 
the final Aeginetan victory (capture of 4 ships) happened while the 
Athenians were defeating the Argive forces on land. 
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ten at the same time, i.e. not before 431. A mere impression of 
awkwardness, however, is too insubstantial to bear much weight, 
and (v) should perhaps be discounted as evidence; but (i)-(iv) 
do, I think, give some grounds for suggesting that the whole 
account of the Reprisals Campaign between Athens and Aegina 
was inserted later into the surrounding narrative; and since 
a part of this insertion (91) is certainly post-431, it is simplest 
to take that as the date for the whole insertion. 


The reconstruction then would be to this effect. Sometime 
during his stay in Athens (in the 440's?) Herodotus, writing 
his account of Athenian events in the late sixth and early fifth 
centuries (in books V-VI), put in all that he could then find out 
about the trouble with Aegina ca. 505 onwards: how Aegina 
began it with her raiding and Athens could not retaliate: how 
Aegina later medized, how Cleomenes helped Athens to check 
Aegina by kidnapping hostages, how after his death Leotychides, 
despite his efforts, failed to persuade the Athenians to return the 
hostages (VI, 86 8). Here the historian left Athenian-Aeginetan 
affairs, having no further information (e.g., at this point he 
did not know when, if ever, Aegina got her hostages back, nor 
how the stalemate ended), and started on that great event which, 
he believed, had happened somewhere close in time to Cleomenes' 
death, the Persian campaign which followed Darius’ requests for 
earth and water from the Greeks (VI, 48) and ended at Mara- 
thon. When he also wrote, in a later context (VII, 144), that 
Athens had a large fleet available for Salamis thanks to The- 
mistocles and the war which had broken out shortly before this 
against Aegina, he showed no inconsistency: this was, presum- 
ably, how the stalemate ended—he did not profess to know what 
started actual warfare again, but only the fact that it manifestly 
did start, for it was the alleged reason for Themistocles’ increas- 
ing the size of the Attic fleet in 483/2. Then in 431 came the 
start of the Peloponnesian War, when, as Thucydides shows (II, 
17, 54), the fulfilment of past ominous prophecies and oracles 
was being read into every possible event by those who (like 
Herodotus) believed in such matters. As an emergency measure 
the Athenians deported the disaffected population of Aegina en 


1? Whether he wrote the books on the Persian Wars earlier or later 
than the rest is here irrelevant. 
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masse from its island; and at once those expert in such inter- 
pretations would recall that two generations back the Aeginetans, 
While fighting Athens, had incurred a curse from Demeter. Here 
for Herodotus was a significant contemporary example of divine 
retribution to add to the many past examples already in his work, 
and also a fresh piece of evidence for his history of Athenian- 
Aeginetan hostility as he had written it in books V-VI. His 
informant(s)'? could give him some detail about this (fo him) 
new piece of Athens’ past history: how the Corinthian ambassa- 
dors only two years ago had reminded the Athenians of a detail 
in this ancient campaign, in which it was also recalled that 
Sophanes of Decelea had killed the Argive captain of volunteers 
—volunteers only, because previously Aegina had, with Sicyon, 
offended Argos by supplying ships to Cleomenes for his attack 
on the Argives. Herodotus inserted all this new evidence into 
that part of his narrative where he (or his source) believed that 
it should belong, that is, after Aegina’s failure to get back 
(through Leotychides) her hostages, but before the start of the 
Persian attack in 490. He then attached the end of his insertion 
to the start of the Persian episode by the resumptive phrase 
"AUnvalowt: pév 8% aóAeuos avviyrro mpòs Alywijras, and left it thus. 
He did not remember his use of the participle everás in another 
part of his work (VII, 144, 2), which was now inconsistent; but 
he did add at IX, 75, 1 the cross-reference to his new piece about 
Sophanes (VI, 92, 3), because he was in any case inserting at 
IX, 73 another instance provided by the Peloponnesian War of 
the fulfilment in 431 of a divine—or at least half-divine—pledge, 
that of the Tyndaridae that their descendants would never harm. 
Decelea. This latter insertion, for which his existing reference 
to Sophanes’ deme provided a neat loophole, seems to run from 
IX, 78, 1 to 74, 1: *A@yvaiwy 86 A€yerar edSoxipjoar Sodavys ô 
Hirvydéw éx Oyuov Acxerenbev (AckceAéoy 08 toy Kore 6pyacapuévov 
épyov xprüoutov . . . AexeAéns daréxecOar. rovrov ToU Ünuov ùv à 
Soddvys) kai áptoreócas róre (x. T. 4.). Indeed it may be surmised 
that but for his piety Herodotus would not have mentioned the 
Peloponnesian War in his work at all; for (as was said above, 
p. 47) his four certain references to the war all seem inspired by 
instances of divine justice. The remaining two are VII, 133-7 


12 At Athens or Thurii; the problem of his hypothetical second visit 
to Athens is also irrelevant here. 
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and 233, 2. In the latter reference, admittedly, divine retribution 
is not stressed (after Thermopylae, the Thebans and their general 
Leontiades finally escaped death by joining the Persian side; and 
in the next generation Leontiades’ son Eurymachus was the first 
notable casualty of the Peloponnesian War, in the Theban attack 
on Plataea in 431) ; the brief insertion is introduced by a relative 
clause: dpéduevo. áàwó roð orparnyot Acwytiadéw (ToU rov maida 
Eiptpayov xpóveo peréreira épovevoay YIAarauées orparyyjcavra àvÓpóv 
@nBaiwy retpaxociwy kal oxóvra tÒ dorv rò llAaraiéov). But the 
last insertion (VII, 133-7) was, he implies, the most impressive 
example of all: roõró por èv rotor Oadrarov hatvera yiveoba. This 
is the account of how in 430 the Spartan heralds Nicolaus and 
Aneristus were killed by the Athenians in fulfilment undoubtedly 
of a curse laid on the Spartans after they had sacrilegiously 
thrown Darius’ herald in 491 into a well. The picturesque “ pit 
and well” tradition of Athens’ and Sparta’s rejection of the 
Persian heralds in 491 was apparently unknown to him when he 
wrote VI, 48-9, for that is where it would properly belong; 
presumably it became more widely known in 430, when the fate 
of the Spartan heralds Nicolaus and Aneristus caused pious 
interpreters to resurrect the story of the curse contracted first by 
the Spartans in 491. Herodotus may have inserted this story 
where he did, after VII, 182—instead of at VI, 48-9— because it 
provides the explanation needed by VII, 132 as to why in 481 
Xerxes’ heralds did not go to Sparta and Athens.™ 

One point still remains unconsidered : the long-vexed question, 
what was the true date of this Reprisals Campaign which, as I 
have tried to show, Herodotus first heard of in 481, and inserted 
after VI, 86? Why did he choose to insert it there, i.e. before 
the campaign of Marathon, rather than after Marathon (if the 
modern theories of its true date are right), either at the end of 
book VI or at VIT, 144, following his other references to Athen- 
ian-Aeginetan hostility? Two answers are possible:—(1). He 
had no clue as to its precise date, but was aware that his account 


4 How and Wells (op. cit., II, p. 180) suggest that Herodotus in- 
serted the tale at VII, 133 because he chanced to be revising this part 
of his work at the time; Hammond, that the heralds were sent ca. 487 
(0p. cit. [n. 1a], p. 218, n. 1). 

15 Tt is unlikely that any help could be got from the publie memorial 
erected in the Ceramicus at Athens to commemorate the dead of the 
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of the bickering over hostages (VI, 86) lacked an ending, and 
the new story seemed to offer a suitable one; in which case the 
post-Marathonian date of 488/7 deduced by modern authorities 
is just as likely to be right as Herodotus’ inference. (2). His 
informants told him definitely that all this happened before 
Marathon, although nobody in 431 remembered which side really 
won the Reprisals Campaign. The results remembered were that 
Athens, by Corinth’s aid, raised the number of her fleet to 70, 
as it was in 489 (VI, 132), and that the exiled Aeginetan Nico- 
dromus and his party were settled at Sunium and raided the 
Aeginetan coast thereafter (thus, perhaps, precipitating the re- 
newed hostilities which caused the Athenians to begin building 
more ships in 483/2). Two details here may be used to support 
Herodotus’ date for the Reprisals Campaign. In 489 Athens had 
70 triremes (VI, 132) ; in the Reprisals Campaign she had only 
50, and begged 20 from Corinth. Those who set this campaign 
after 489 explain in various ways the loss of 20 ships between 
489 and 488/7;!9 but the simple view remains tempting—that 


Aeginetan War (Paus. I, 29, 7). Since this monument was seen by 
Hellenistie travellers, it was presumably erected after 479 (pace Jacoby, 
J. H.S., LXIV [1944], pp. 48f.), and so will have commemorated all 
the hostilities down to 481. The epigram on it may have said only 
the poetic equivalent of Pausanias’ wpiv Ñ orpareiicat roy Midov or the 
Corinthian ambassadors’ vzép rà Myüwá in their speech as given by 
Thucydides, I, 42, 2. Hammond has suggested (C. R., 1957, pp. 100 f.) 
that Thucydides makes a distinction of meaning between rà Ma0wá (490- 
479), rò Mndixdy Épyor (480-79), and ó Mydtxds móXegos (480-78), so that 
in I, 42, 2 he should mean “before 490," which would be important 
additional support for dating the Reprisals Campaign before Marathon. 
I find Thucydides distinctions less clearly cut, though on balance this 
view may well be right. In three passages rà Mydixd clearly means 
490-479, as Hammond says (I, 14, 2; 73, 2: 97, 2); but once it must 
mean 480-79 (II, 21, 2: even the older generation had not hitherto seen 
Attica ravaged, wA?» rà M04). In six passages the phrases pera rà 
Myéixé or darò TOv Mydixkoy are used concerning events between the 
Persian and the end of the Peloponnesian Wars (I, 18,3; 69,1; 142,7; 
II, 16,1; VI, 82,3; VIII, 24,3); there seems to be no precise distinc- 
tion of meaning here, or at least no way of deciding between the possi- 
hilities, Once ó Myéixds wéAcuos is used in the same way (I, 97, 2, 
werakt rouse rot wodduou kal roù Mydixov), and three times certainly for 
480-78 (I, 90,1; 95,7; IIT, 10,2), with rd Mnō:xòv Upyor once for the 
crucial years 480-79 (I, 23,1). 
18 See Labarbe, op. cit., pp. 126 f., and references. 
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if she had 50 at the start of the Reprisals Campaign (perhaps 
one from each of the vavxpapía, thus making a standard muster 
of 50)*" and 66 by its end (four being captured by the Aegi- 
netans), and had 70 in 489, then the campaign took place before 
489. The second detail comes from Plutarch’s Cimon, 8, 1-2. 
Plutarch records an anecdote (from Stesimbrotus? or [perhaps 
less likely] Ion’s Hypomnemata?) that, when Miltiades asked 
for an olive erown, Sophanes of Decelea rose in the Ecclesia and 
countered him, otk cbyvwpova piv, dpécacay 8$ rd Siw Tóre ovv 
ddeis’ frav ydp, ey, * pdvos dywvicdpevos, à MiAriddn, vucijoys ToUs 
BapBdpovs, vóre kal ziypaoba povos agéiov’: “when you have de- 
feated the Persians in single combat, Miltiades, then you can 
ask for individual recognition.” Why did the Ecclesia enjoy this 
quip? Because Sophanes had the right to make it by virtue of 
his own famous povoyayia against the Argive in the Reprisals 
Campaign? If so, the campaign will have been fought before 
Marathon, since Miltiades’ request must have been made in the 
immediate afterglow of that victory. 


L. H. JEFFERY. 


Laboy MARGARET HALL, 
OXFORD. 


17 Cleidemus, F. G.H., no. 323, F8, with Jacoby’s commentary; La- 
barbe, loc. cit. 


GALLUS, THE BUCOLICS, AND THE ENDING OF 
THE FOURTH GEORGIC. 


The Arisiaeus Epyllion at the end of the 4th Georgie poses 
two major questions, which Professor Duckworth in his interest- 
ing structural analysis of the poem ultimately fails to answer. 
Namely, why Vergil chose to conclude his great didactic poem 
with an epyllion of such disproportionate length and with so 
little obvious relevance to what precedes it as to constitute “an 
undoubted blot on the artistic perfection of the work”; and 
secondly why the Orpheus and Hurydice, which forms the central 
panel of the Epyllion, was permitted by the poet to dominate the 
ending of the poem and so to cast a melancholy shadow over 
what is otherwise a joyful and radiant work. We may agree 
with what Gilbert Murray has said about the Epyllion: “a mere 
mythological idyll about things that were never done by people 
who probably never existed, with no reference to historical fact 
from one end to the other. A great piece of poetry is a piece of 
very noble living—that is of high intense and beautiful experi- 
ence—and a source of noble living afterwards to those who read 
it.” ? But we can still legitimately ask: why is it there? 


The Servian tradition that the Epyllion belongs to a second 
edition of the poem may be dismissed only if our two questions 
can be answered in terms of the organic structure of the Georgics, 
though even then we have still to ask how such a tradition ever 
became established in the first place. The fact that of all the 
explanations put forward so far in organic terms not one has 
found general acceptance forces us back to reconsider the testi- 
mony of Servius on this point. 


* A. J. P., 1959, pp. 225 ff. For full bibliographical details see, besides 
Duckworth’s references, the relevant sections of Büchner's article, R.-H., 
VIII Al, col, 1021-A2, col. 1486. 

? It is literally true, as Duckworth argues, that the conclusion of the 
Epyllion is happy, but as he himself admits (p. 233) “the episode of 
Áristaeus js the framework for the beautiful and tragic story of 
Orpheus and Eurydice," and the latter is undoubtedly the real focus of 
the readers’ attention. 

? See “ Humane Letters and Civilization” (in Greek Studies [Oxford, 
19461), p. 228. 
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Much has been made of the inconsistency between the two 
accounts which the Vergilian commentator gives of the second 
edition,* but all that we can really argue from this discrepancy 
is that Servius believed that the latter part of Book IV originally 
contained praises of Gallus which were subsequently suppressed, 
but was uncertain as to precisely where the innovations were 
made in the revised version of 26 B.C. This still leaves us 
with the question of why Servius held this belief. It is unlikely 
that he invented such a story and Duckworth’s suggestion that 
he confused the Bucolics and Georgics here or else failed to see 
through someone else’s confusion of the two would attribute to 
Servius even more stupidity or illiteracy than his most ardent 
detractors would normally claim for him. The only alternative 
is that Servius knew of some tradition which associated the 
ending of the Georgics in some way with the person of Gallus. 
In assessing the plausibility of this tradition, we may profitably 
begin by considering the part which Gallus plays in Vergil’s 
earlier poetry. This leads us directly to the 6th and 10th 
Eclogues. 


The setting of the 6th Eclogue is thoroughly in the tradition 
of the pastoral idyll, but the song of Silenus, which forms the 
main part of the poem, is certainly not in this tradition. The 
old man sings a song appropriate to his folk-lore character as a 
forest sage,? a medley of Lucretian cosmogony, tragic and bizarre 
love stories, and strange metamorphoses drawn from traditional 
mythology.* Finally at the climax of the song (for the last two 
tales in 74-81 are perhaps added merely to indicate that the 
remainder of the day’s song was on similar themes) comes the 


4The crucial phrases are: on Buc., X, 1: “fuit autem [se. Gallus] 
amicus Vergilii adeo ut quartus Georgicorum a medio usque ad finem eius 
laudes teneret, quas postea iubente Augusto in Aristaei fabulam com- 
mutauit"; on Georg. IV, 1: “nam laudes Galli habuit locus ille qui 
nune Orphei continet fabulam, quae inserta est postquam irato Augusto 
Gallus oecisus est." 

5 For the connection between prophecy and poetry ef. Hesiod, Theog., 
31-2. Silenus was no exception to the rule indicated by Hesiod here that 
prophets knew both the past and the future. Cf. Aelian, V. H., IIT, 18. 
In Theopompus he sang to Midas “de rebus naturalibus et antiquis ” 
(Servius on line 13). 

° Cf. Servius on line 41: “ relictis prudentibus rebus de mundi origine 
subito ad fabulas transitum fecit." 
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Hesiodic initiation of Gallus. Now apart from this Gallus epi- 
sode the medley sung by Silenus forms a kind of catalogue of 
the themes favoured by the poets of the Alexandrian School, 
both Greek and Roman.’ Gallus himself was of course the cur- 
rent leader of this school at Rome. It is as if Vergil were saying: 
Here are the subjects favoured by our neoteric poets, and 
set here in the midst of these subjects is the great master of the 
school, Gallus—your friend, Varus, and mine. For this bold 
introduction of an historical personage into a fictitious setting 
there is good precedent in Theocritus’ 7th Idyll and Vergil’s 
own 8rd Eclogue. 

Gallus’ claim to the leadership of the Roman Alexandrians is 
reinforced here by the Hesiodic character of his initiation into 
poetry. Hesiod himself was much admired by the Greek Alex- 
andrians,® and the various works attributed to him provided an 
important source of inspiration and models for many of the 
poems written in the Alexandrian period. So Gallus as the 
second Hesiod is to be the model and inspiration of the Roman 
school. 

But there is more to the Hesiodic reminiscence than this. As is 
always the case with Vergils borrowings,!? he would expect his 


T Most of the tales included here appear later in Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses; cf. also the two prose works of Gallus’ friend Parthenius, the 
lost Metamorphoses and the épwrika ma0524ara. There is no need to 
assume, with Skutsch, what is in any case improbable, that Gallus 
himself wrote poems on all of these themes. Nevertheless the hypothesis 
suggested by the parallel between Cris, 59-60 and lines 75-6 here, fol- 
lowing immediately after Gallus’ initiation, is a tempting one. 

5 Whoever this Varus was, he must have been a friend of both Vergil 
and Gallus and probably one with a common interest in Epicurean 
philosophy and literature. On general grounds Quintilius Varus the 
critic, who is said to have been from Cremona and was certainly 
friendly with Vergil (cf. Horace, Odes, I, 24) would qualify; but the 
alternative assumption that it is Alfenus Varus the jurist, who was also 
apparently from Cremona and had been land-commissioner in Cisalpine 
Gaul, would give point to the Varus reference in Buc., iX, 27-9. Cf. 
H. J. Rose, The Eclogues of Vergil (Berkeley, 1942), pp. 86 ff. 

? Cf. Callimachus, Ep., X XVII(P.), and 'Hoíoóos, "Hota:, and “Epya as 
the titles of poems by Euphorion, Hermesinnax, and Menecrates re- 
spectively; on which see Christ Sehmid, Geschichte der griech. Lit- 
teratur (Munich, 1920), pp. 123, 148, 162.3. 

10 Cf, Seneca, Suas., 3, on Ovid's Vergilian borrowings: non surripiendi 
causo sed palam imitandi hoc animo ut uellet agnosci. 
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readers to recall the context of the original Hesiodic initiation 
and the words addressed to the Ascraeus senex in Theogony, 
91-8 : tOpev Wetdea rodd Aéyav èrópoiow ópoia, / tOpev © eùr &Xo- 
pev dAnbéa ynptcacba. The meaning of these lines is clear and 
profound. For the poet there can be no hard line of demarcation 
between fact and fiction, between the world of sense-experience 
and the world of the imagination. Besides the act of pipyos by 
which the poet strives to represent the outside world, in so far 
as it impinges upon his own consciousness, there is also the 
process of soíge:s by which he is able to gather up fragments 
from his experience and by putting them together in a novel and 
personal way to demonstrate new patterns of order and meaning. 
By this creative act the poet can fuse “things like the truth” 
with “things that are true” and so confer upon both a validity 
which is the validity not of scientific but of poetic truth. On this 
analysis the stories of the traditional mythology are ambivalent, 
since not only are they set in a period of prehistory where even 
literal events were bathed in an aura of the heroic and the super- 
natural but, even where they are patently fictitious, they cannot 
be denied some universal and profound significance, as the 
archetypes to which the human mind returned again and again 
in an attempt to give meaning to the more profound aspects of 
life. Lucretian science is after all not enough, and the poet’s 
use of mythology recognises that there are more things in heaven 
and earth than can be comprehended in the univocal language of 
philosophy and science. The combination of pivots and soígous 
by which the poet embraces “things that are true” and “things 
that are like the truth” and so reaches out to a universality 
beyond the limits of rational precision were summed up sym- 
bolically in the figure of Orpheus, the archetypal poet who knew 
the secrets of the universe—cosmogony and science—and was 
also the father of mythological song.™ 

In the present eclogue the Orphic-Hesiodic union of pipyots 
and zotyors, attributed by implication to the poetry of Gallus, is 
exhibited in the dual character of the Silenus’ song. In passing 
from the scientific exposition of cosmogony into the realm of 
mythology Vergil is therefore not only reviewing the themes 


11 A range of subjects embracing science and mythology is especially 
characteristic of Alexandrian poets; cf. the work of Callimachus and 
Ovid. 
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of Alexandrian poetry but portraying graphically his own con- 
ception, which is at once the Hesiodic and the Alexandrian con- 
ception, of the universality of the poetic achievement. This is 
evidently why we are told at the end (82-3) that what Silenus 
has given us is no less than the song once sung by Apollo 
himself, the patron of prophecy and poetry, in the singing of 
which he rivals both Orpheus and the god (29-30). 

Once he is initiated into his Hesiodie vocation, the poet as- 
sumes the Orphic power to charm even Nature herself, that is to 
transform the ordinary world of Nature into Arcadia through 
the alchemy of poesy, and to rebuild the fragments of the real 
world into a new and ideal world. This power is attributed in 
the present poem first to Silenus (27-30) and then to Gallus as 
the explicit successor of the Orphic Hesiod (69-71). 


The occasion of this initiation of Gallus is significant. It is 
the publication—projected or completed—of Gallus’ aetiological 
poem on the oracle of Apollo in the grove of Gryneum.”* Proper- 
tius clearly has this initiation in mind when he pleads in IT, 10, 
25 that he himself has not been initiated at the Ascraeos fontes 
but merely bathed by Amor in the waters of Permessus. For 
Propertius is aware that he has not yet risen above the themes of 
personal love to the loftier more impersonal poetry of the aetio- 
logical or epyllion genres. There is an illuminating parallel here 
with Catullus, whose status as a poet was assured not so much 
by the nugae of his personal lyrics but by the grander and 
more formal compositions of poems LXI-LXVIII. With Proper- 
tius the position is complicated by the ironical character of his 
self-deprecation. The tone of this passage and for instance III, 
9, 5f. is undoubtedly reminiscent of Vergil, Buc., VI, 3 ff. and 
Callimachus, Attia, I, frag. 1, 21 ff. (P.), but it is the arrogant 
exultation in the fact that Love alone is his inspiration, seen for 
example in III, 1, that is significant of his real attitude and 


12 0f. Servius on line 72: “hoe [viz. the tale of the Grynean grove] 
autem Euphorionis continent carmina quae Gallus transtulit in ser- 
monem latinum." That the theme was topical is perhaps suggested by 
the use of the phrase Tpórvecs 'AqóNAor, apparently for the first time, in 
Parthenius’ lost poem on Delos (Steph. Byz., p. 213, 10). Parthenius, 
like the other poets who wrote on these subjeets (Georg., III, 6), must 
have been indebted to Callimachus! A5^os, lines 269-70 of which are 
echoed in the very next line (73) of the present Eclogue. 
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must have seemed outrageous to his more classically minded con- 
temporaries. To them-——and we must reckon Vergil among their 
number—it was only by rising to the loftier themes of the more 
impersonal genres of didactic and epic such as are exemplified 
here in Silenus! song that the poet could justly claim the full 
title of uates. And so with Gallus: by putting aside the nugae 
of erotie elegy and launching out into an aetiologieal poem on 
the Gryneum nemus he has at last become the true Orphic- 
Hesiodic bard, the embodiment of Vergil’s ideal of the poet’s art. 


The 10th Eclogue has quite another subject, though one which 
is still in praise of Gallus. It is dedicated to him and is con- 
cerned with his sollicits amores. The first of the two sections into 
which the poem divides (9-30) is very much in the pastoral tra- 
dition and specifically indebted to the Lament for Daphnis in 
the 1st Idyll of "Theocritus. However in Theocritus Daphnis is 
literally on his deathbed, inconsolably pining away (138-41) for 
a passion which he rashly swore would never come upon him. 
Hermes, his own father, comforts his dying moments (77-8), 
Priapus the god whose province of fertility has been violated by 
his vow to celibacy is at hand to attempt a last-minute conver- 
sion (82-91), and Aphrodite, who has engineered this Nemesis, 
is there to gloat over her triumph (95-8). But in Vergil’s poem 
all three of the gods who come to Gallus—Apollo (21-3), Sil- 
vanus (24-5), and Pan (26-30) are there to console him and to 
urge him to cure himself of this madness. All three are connected 
with country pursuits and pastoral song, all three have known 
the disappointments of love.” The very Pan pipes that accom- 
pany the shepherd’s songs stand as a symbol of the sublimation of 
frustrated passion in the creative art of poetry. Gallus is to 
console himself in song. 

The second and longer section comprises Gallus’ answer. He 
remains disconsolate ; but he is moved by reflections on the noble 
lament which the Arcadian shepherds will sing for him (31-3) 
to a feeling of wistful regret that he himself had not been one 
of their number (34-41) and so escaped the wretched plight in 
which he now finds himself. But even now it is not too late, 
and he announces his intention of becoming an Arcadian, adapt- 


13 See the tales of Apollo and Daphne in Ovid, Met., I, 451 ff.; Silvanus 
and Cyparissus, ibid., X, 106 ff.; Pan and Syrinx, ibid., I, 689 ff, 
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ing his Chaleidian verses** to the pastoral genre (50-1) and 
enjoying the idyllic life of the countryside (52-9). However, 
throughout all this his thoughts keep on returning to his mistress 
Lycoris. When he contemplates the rich love-life that awaits 
him in Arcady (41-2), he is led only to the recollection of his 
present passion for the mistress who has deserted him (43-9). 
The songs which he will sing in Arcady may be pastoral, but 
they will still be about Lycoris, and the distractions of country- 
life will not cure his hopeless love for her (60-8). It is a case 
of caelum non animum mutant... ; Love will triumph in 
the end and all resistance and efforts to escape are futile (69). 
Nature may seek to console its Orpheus, but Orpheus cannot save 
himself from the cruelty of love even in Arcady.” 

The allegorical import of all thisis transparent enough. Gallus’ 
“death,” unlike that of the Theocritean Daphnis, is purely 
metaphorical; it is the familiar erotic topos of the consuming 
destructive power of love, and as such is linked closely with the 
topos of the lover's madness,!$ that madness of divine possession 
which destroys a man’s power to behave sanely and rationally 
but is capable too of transforming him into a poet. Gallus can 
only be cured of his hopeless passion by sublimating it in the 
form of Areadian song, by escaping into the idealized world of 
pastoral poetry. It is relevant to recall that the legendary origin 
of shepherd-song lay precisely in the unhappy loves of Pan and 
of Daphnis. Moreover, if the tradition concerning the 2nd 
Eclogue, which appears as early as Martial," has any truth in it, 
then this exquisite poem of Corydon and Alexis may be counted 


14 The reference here, in spite of Servius’ note on Buc., VI, 72, must 
be elegies written in the manner of Euphorion. Cf. Probus on line 50: 
“ Euphorion elegiarum seriptor Chalcidensis fuit cuius in seribendo 
secutus colorem uidetur Cornelius Gallus." 

15 The fluctuation of Gallus’ mood is reflected in the movement from 
the wistful subjunctives of 35-43: fuissem, esset, etc. to the more 
positive futures in 50-9: ibo, moduiabor and certum est, etc., and then 
back to the resigned subjunetives of 60-8: sit, discat, ete. 

'?See lines 10 and 22. perire is used of love-passion as early as 
Plautus, Poen., 1095 and is a commonplace of erotic verse; see Catullus, 
XLV, 3; Propertius, IT, 15, 13; Horace, Odes, I, 27, 12. insanire occurs 
similarly in Plaut., Mere., 325, furor in Cat., L, 11; Prop., I, 4, 11, ete. 

1 On Alexis sec Martial, VIII, 56 and Apuleius, Apol., 10. In Ovid, 
Met., X, 148-739 a sequence of tales of unhappy love is sung by Orpheus 
to console himself for the loss of Eurydice. 
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as evidence that one at least of Vergil's own motives for writing 
pastorals was the frustration of an unhappy love affair. It is 
significant that the song of Polyphemus in the 11th Idyll, to 
which the 2nd Eclogue is so heavily indebted, is introduced by 
Theoeritus specifically to illustrate the power of song to console 
unhappy love. Yet even in Aready one cannot wholly escape 
from the world, for there are unhappy loves and the shadow of 
death there also, and even in the new pastoral setting Gallus 
would never be able to erase the memory of Lycoris. 


The imagery of Gallus’ song is pastoral throughout but the 
themes are all from erotic elegy——the reflections on death, the 
cruelty of war to lovers, anxiety for the welfare of the absent 
mistress mingled with bitterness at the cause of her absence, 
etc.8 The well-known Servian comment on line 46 !? presumably 
refers to more than just the following four lines, which form a 
single self-contained topos and therefore most probably echo only 
one of Gallus’ carmina. In fact it is reasonable to assume that 
Servius is relating the whole succession of tepot here to various 
elegies by Gallus, and that the whole passage serves as a summary 
of the themes of Gallus’ erotic poetry. The association of pas- 
toral themes with love stories from the traditional mythology 
begins with the Alexandrian pastoral epyllion,?? but the use of 
pastoral settings for personal love elegy, as seen in Tibullus, may 
well have begun with Gallus.” The only pastorals he could write 
were pastoral love elegies: omnia wincit amor. 

Both of these Eclogues can be regarded as laudes Galli: the 
6th a tribute to the poet who has at last assumed the mantle of 
the Orphic-Hesiodic bard and enlarged the range of his poetry 
beyond personal to classieal and impersonal themes, and the 10th 
a tribute to a great elegist. In both instances an integral part of 
the laudes is the allusion to themes treated by other poets, in the 
6th eclogue to Alexandrian didactic and epyllion and in the 10th 
to erotie elegy of the kind pioneered by Gallus; all themes char- 


18 The few Theocritean reminiscences are in line 39, from Id., X, 28, 
the song of the love-sick Bucaeus, and in lines 65 and 68, from Id., VII, 
lil and 113, Simichidas’ song on the sad love of Aratus. 

7? ** Hi autem uersus Galli sunt de ipsius translati carminibus." 

?? E.g. the Europa of Moschus, on which see M. M. Crump, The 
Epyilion from Theocritus to Ovid (Oxford, 1931), pp. 67-71. 

a Cf, E, Bréguet in E. E. L., 1948, pp. 204 ff. 
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acteristic either of the school to which Gallus belonged or else of 
Gallus! own work. 

By his use of this allusive technique ?? Vergil is also illustrat- 
ing the way in which the bridge between the pastoral and other 
genres may be built from the pastoral end as well, and thereby 
introducing new modes of pastoral poetry. 

It is against the background of these laudes Galli in the 
Bucolics that we must consider the ending of the 4th Georgic. 

Like all the products of the Alexandrian didaetie tradition the 
Georgics are not intended primarily to instruct:?? all the tech- 
nical doctrine of agriculture could be got more fully and more 
precisely from the Greek and Latin manuals on the subject, 
notably from the recently published work of Vergil’s fellow- 
Italian, Varro. What the Alexandrian didactic poets were doing 
in fact was to take up the challenge offered by the apparently 
intractable and prosaic material of the handbooks and endeavour 
through the alchemy of the creative imagination to transmute 
the base metal of scientific and technical precept into the gold 
of poesy. 

In the Georgics Vergil has gone even further and grafted on 
to the most perfect of all Alexandrian didactic poems a mag- 
nificent essay in that most characteristic of Alexandrian genres, 
the epyllion. As in the Hclogues, Vergil is here striking out a 
new line, fusing together genres hitherto distinct. 


As for the subject of the Epyllion Aristaeus’ patronage of 
rustic pursuits as a whole?* would provide a general basis for 
attributing to him the invention of Bovyovia. Although this is 
the earliest explicit authority for such an attribution, it- is 
possible that the claims of Aristaeus had been argued as early as 
Euhemerus, whose ascription of the origin of the process of 
Bovyovia to Ceos could very well have formed part of some de- 
mythologizing account of the worship of Zeus Aristaeus in the 
island. If Columella’s remarks on the subject? mean that Euhe- 


?? Of, the allusions to the deceased poet’s works in the Lament for 
Bion, 80 ff. 

= Cf. Seneca, Ep., 86, 15: nee agricolas docere uoluit [sc. Vergilius] 
Scd legentes delectare. 

*4 Referred to as early as Pindar, Pyth., TX, 111 ff. and emphasised by 
Vergil in Georg., I, 14 and IV, 283. 

25 TX, 2, 4: uirum in Thessalia sub Arisiaeo an in insula Cea, ut 
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merus presented both the 'Thessalian and the Cean origin as 
alternatives, then he was clearly the source for the attribution to 
Aristaeus and Thessaly. If, however, Columella means that 
Euhemerus argued only for the Cean origin, with or without 
the Aristaeus connection, we are left without any Greek authority 
named for the Aristaeus-Thessaly origin.2® So this detail could 
be due to Vergil. The legendary location of Aristaeus’ pastures 
beside the river Apidanus and the “etymological” complex apts- 
Apidanus would be enough to trigger off the imagination of the 
poet who exploited so many such complexes in the Aeneid.?* 

A link between Orpheus and Aristaeus is difficult to establish. 
Both were celebrated benefactors of mankind, and there is pos- 
sibly a contrast to be seen between Aristaeus’ literal connection 
here with apiculture and the symbolic association of the activi- 
ties of bees with the Orphie craft of poetry. However, there 
was apparently no necessity within the conventions of epyllion 
to establish any connection between the leading characters in the 
two different sections of the work, so long as the two narratives 
concerned could be brought into some dramatic relation of com- 
parison or contrast, as in Catullus, LXIV. In the present in- 
stance the recessed panel episode of the Orpheus and Eurydice 
offers a number of dramatic contrasts to the outer panels of the 
Aristaeus story. In the first place there is the contrast between 
deserved and innocent suffering, and the moral that “the conse- 
quences of guilt fall most heavily upon innocent people”; then 
again the contrast between “a loss which is ultimately made 
good” and a “loss without recovery, the pathos being heightened 


scribit Huhemerus, an Erechthei temporibus in monte Hymetto, ut 
Huphronius, an Cretae Saturni temporibus, ut Nicander. 

%8 [t is strange, however, that Eumelus’ work on the subject, referred 
to by Jerome, in Eusebius, Chron., TI, 1254, is not mentioned here. 

?' CE. the significance of Idaea silua (II, 696), palmosa Selinus (ITT, 
705), durus Atlas (IV, 247) Laurentum (VII, 63) Alba (VIII, 49) 
Mantua (X, 199), ete, on which see W. F. Jackson Knight, Roman 
Vergil (London, 1944), pp. 1971f. and especially R. W. Cruttwell, 
Virgils Mind at Work (Oxford, 1946), passim. 

28 The symbol, found already in Pindar, Pyth., X, 83, was familiar to 
Latin poets of the classical period; see Horace, Odes, IV, 2, 27 ff. A 
possible connection between Aristaeus and Orpheus is provided by Schol. 
Germ. Aratea, 154,15: “quem (se. Aristaeum) Apollo fertur ex Cyrene 
procreasse, quam compressit in monte Orpheo qui Cyrenis appellatur." 
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by the frustrated restoration of Eurydice."?9? Another point of 
comparison has been seen in the idea of pietas: Aristaeus atones 
for his sin by an act of propitiation, whereas Orpheus sets the 
seal irrevocably upon Ais misfortune by his disobedience to the 
command of Proserpina. In this connection it has not been 
noticed how this very theme of pietas is evoked by Vergil through 
certain Homeric echoes in the Proteus incident (387 ff.). Here 
Aristaeus, acting upon the advice of his mother Cyrene, seeks the 
advice of the old man of the sea. The whole passage is of course 
modelled on Odyssey, IV, 884 fË., where Menelaus, stranded in 
Egypt, is advised by the nymph Eidothoe to capture her father 
the Egyptian god Proteus and ask his assistance.*® Proteus 
counsels Menelaus to show pietas by making a sacrifice of propi- 
tiation to the gods: for only thus will he be enabled to continue 
his homeward journey. The notion of pretas is further rein- 
forced by the echoes in Proteus’ account of Orpheus and Eury- 
dice (475-6) from the passage in Odyssey, XI, 38-9 where the 
seer Teiresias warns Odysseus against incurring the divine wrath 
by impiously disturbing the cattle of Helios. 


Turning now to the Orpheus and Eurydice itself, some strong 
personal motivation must lie behind Vergil’s choice for the cen- 
tral panel of a story of personal tragedy far more moving and 
profound than Aristaeus’ loss of what is after all only one part 
of his livelihood.?! Moreover, although the Alexandrians relished 
the more obscure corners of traditional mythology, there seems 
to have been a strong prejudice against the actual invention of 
any details in the stories.?? If therefore Vergil actually invented 


22 Cf, Crump, op. cit., pp. 189-90. 

30 Besides the general resemblance of the whole passage, specific 
echoes appear in lines 401, 408, and 528. Cf, Od., IV, 407, 456, and 
570 respectively. 

31 In Ovid, Met., X, 1-85 Eurydice dies of a snake-bite when out walk- 
ing with the nymphs on her wedding day, an epwrixdy waénua very much 
in the Alexandrian manner and so nearer to whatever Greek model 
Vergil and Ovid may have been using. Cf. C. M. Bowra in C. Q., 1952, 
pp. 113 ff. Vergil has deliberately chosen or invented a more pathetic 
version, 

?? Cf, Callimachus, Ep., XXVIII (P.) with ymn, V, 56, and see frag. 
612(P). See also the comments of Servius on the liberties which Vergil 
took with certain details of the Aeneas story whenever his own poetic 
conceptions required them, e.g. on I, 267, III, 46, and especially IX, 18: 
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the narrative link between the Aristaeus and the Orpheus and 
Eurydice where there was no traditional connection nor any 
compelling reason within the text of the Georgics themselves to 
associate the two tales, then this story of tragic personal loss 
must have had some special significance for him.** In fact the 
theme of personal tragedy which emerges from this central panel 
is reinforced by several points of detail in the outer panels of 
the Epyllion. 

When Aristaeus seeks his mother's advice, he has to seek her 
out beneath the waves. Now theré is no hint in earlier literature 
that Cyrene was a sea nymph. In Pindar she is roAveaprordras 
Sécroway x0ovós (Pyth., IX, 7) and in Apollonius wydyv . .. 
paxpaluva kat &ypórw (Arg., II, 509). By departing from tradi- 
tion and depicting her as a sea-nymph Vergil is able to induce 
a parallel with Achilles and Thetis. This is reinforced in the 
opening lines of Aristaeus’ appeal (321 ff.) which recall Achilles’ 
first visit with his mother in Iliad, T, 349 f., when he protests at 
the injury done to his pride by Agamemnon. The reminiscence is 
clearly appropriate to the context, since Aristaeus too imagines 
that he has been wronged. But the Homeric associations of the 
list of Cyrene's attendant Nereids (384-44) are not so relevant 
to Aristaeus. We may choose to regard this roll-call as nothing 
more than a purple patch, a splash of exotic colour provided by 
the accumulation of un-Latin names; but the source of the 
borrowing can hardly be accidental. It is from Iliad, XVIII, 
39 ff., where Thetis is consoling her son for the loss of his dearest 
friend Patroclus—a context of deep personal tragedy more ap- 
propriate to the Orpheus and Eurydice than to Aristaeus and 
even more appropriate to Vergil himself and Gallus. That 
Vergil’s mind was haunted throughout the epyllion by the arche- 
type of Achilles and Patroclus is further suggested by the simile 
in line 499, within the Orpheus and Eurydice itself, which is 
indebted to Iliad, XXIII, 100, from the context of Patroclus 
funeral. 

Aristaeus’ arrival beneath the waves interrupts the song which 
Clymene has been singing to Cyrene and the other nymphs. The 
subject of the song is explicit at a point where precision is not 


* figmentum hoc licet poeticum sit, tamen quia exemplo caret, notatur a 
criticis.” 
33 Cf, Crump, op. cit., p. 194. 
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especially called for—it is the loves of the gods since the begin- 
ning of the world, a subject which recalls in part at least the 
Alexandrian catalogue of Silenus laudes Gallit It includes 
(345-6) an account of the cuckolding of Vulcan by Mars and 
Venus, the tale of faithless love told by the bard Demodocus 
in Odyssey, VIII. Finally it is Arethusa who catches sight of 
the descending Aristaeus, Arethusa the nymph of the pastoral 
spring, who was invoked by the dying Daphnis in Theocritus 
and appealed to for inspiration in Vergil’s poem on the sollicit 
amores of Gallus.5 We are thus led back to a context within 
Vergil's own work, and one involving Gallus. 


Now the Homeric echoes in the Proteus section evoke not only 
the idea of pietas, which forms a unifying theme for the whole 
Epyllon, but also the memory of Egypt, the native land of 
Proteus and the place where Menelaus was stranded. "This 
Egyptian reference serves as a link to what has preceded the 
Epyllion, since as Vergil himself is at pains to point out (286 ff.) 
the practice of Bovyovia was in his own day especially associated 
with Egypt. But Egypt was also the site of Gallus’ brilliant but 
tragic career as imperial governor. Lastly, Vergil’s readers 
would recall that the binding of a wise old man to obtain his 
secrets had figured also in an earlier poem in praise of Gallus, 
the 6th Eclogue.? 

The themes of pietas, tragic personal loss and Egypt which 
are all evoked by the Homeric echoes in the Artstaeus-Proteus 
episode thus possess an external as well as internal point of 
direction. For besides looking forward in part to the theme of 
the Orpheus and Burydice within the Epyllion itself they also 
look outwards beyond the poem towards Vergil’s own personal 
tragedy, the loss of his friend, the Orphic-Hesiodic Gallus, who 


êt Cf. also Ovid, Metamorphoses, especially Books I-VI. It is appro- 
priate that Clymene should sing this song, the daughter of Oceanus and 
Tethys, wife of the Titan Iapetus, and mother by Helios of Phaethon, 
whose sad fate is alluded to in Buc., VI, 62-3 and recounted by Ovid, 
Met., I, 750-II, 324. 

38 See Lament for Bion, 78; Theocritus, I, 117; Vergil, Buc., X, 1. 

3 The passages in the Bucolics and Georgics are linked over against 
the Odyssey by the fact that in both the Vergilian accounts the god is 
bound, Buc., VI, 19 and 23-4 and Georg., IV, 405, whereas he is left 
unfettered in Od., IV, 414-22. 
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as governor of Egypt had fallen from favour by his sin against 
pietas in arrogantly offending the ruler of the Roman state.” 

An earlier poet of the Alexandrian tradition, the author of the 
Lament for Bion, had associated his own grief at the death of his 
friend and fellow poet with the tragedy of Orpheus and Eurydice. 
At the end of his poem he promises to use his powers of song 
to persuade Persephone to restore Bion to him as Orpheus had 
once persuaded her to give back Hurydice.** Vergil’s tale of 
Orpheus and Eurydice would evoke the context of the Lament 
in the minds of his readers. Like the author of the earlier poem 
Vergil grieves for the death of his friend, an Orphic poet: * 
but unlike him he sees no hope of overcoming death, since in the 
version of the story which he gives Orpheus is ultimately un- 
successful and the tragedy more poignant. The great arche- 
typal singer who knew the secrets of the Universe and had power 
even over Nature herself and the rulers of the world of the dead 
was in the end powerless to save either Eurydice or himself from 
death. The poet may be inspired to sing of things true and like 
the truth, his songs may transcend his own mortality—as perhaps 
the bizarr: image of the singing head of the dead Orpheus 
(523-6) was intended to signify—but he himself remains subject 
to death, precisely as in the 10th Eclogue he was subject to the 
cruelties of unhappy love. He may have power to transform 
the world about him, to create an Arcady, but even in Arcadia 
the tragedies of love and death remain. 

Thus at the conclusion of his great Alexandrian masterpiece 
of didactic art Vergil pays his tribute to the memory of his 
Alexandrian master and friend by the offering of an epyllion, 
such a poem as Gallus himself wrote and admired, with a cen- 
tral theme of tragic love which would have been especially 
dear to the heart of Gallus.*? The subject of the outer panel, 


37 However grave Gallus’ ’8pis may have been, it is difficult not to be 
cynical about Augustus’ behaviour. In our own day we have become 
all too familiar with the way in which a prevailing “ Leader” cult 
can so distort the concept of patriotic duty that it is held to be a crime 
against pietas for citizens to claim their own achievements for themselves, 

38 See lines 115-26, the earliest extant reference to Eurydice as the 
wife of Orpheus. In Hermesianax, Leontion, 3,1 ff. the wife's name is 
Agriope. 

39 See Lament for Bion, 18-19. 

19 Parthenius! collection of éperik& waénuara for the use of Gallus in 
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the loss of Aristaeus’ bees, links the central panel to what has 
gone before, but the Orpheus and Eurydice, forming the emo- 
tional climax of the book, stands as a symbol of the poet’s in- 
consolable grief at the tragic fate of his dear friend, the Roman 
Orpheus. The Epyllion therefore embodies laudes Galli at two 
levels—first, as in the 6th and 10th Eclogues, by allusion to the 
character and content of Gallus’ own work and secondly by the 
use of a traditional tale that is like the truth as a symbol for 
true tragedy, an expression of Vergil’s personal feeling“ and a 
funeral lament for Gallus. 

The whole of our argument clearly entails acceptance of the 
view that the Orpheus and Eurydice belongs to a second edition 
of the poem. Moreover, if the interpretation of the Homeric 
reminiscences in the Aristaeus-Proteus episode is sound, the 
whole Epyllion and not just the central panel must belong to the 
later version. This conclusion fits well with Biichner’s argu- 
ments from the parallels between the Epyllion and the first and 
sixth books of the Aeneid.* Just how the version which Octavian 
heard in the summer of 29 B. C. ended there is no way of know- 
ing. It is extremely improbable that there was anything more 
than a line or two of laudes Galli and these are more likely, as 
Büchner has observed, to have been praise of Gallus as & poet 
than as a (very recently appointed) governor of Egypt. The 
minor confusions and inconsistencies discernible in the passage 
immediately preceding the Epyllion have been plausibly ex- 
plained as a result of the re-arrangements following upon the 
suppression of a line or two.” The original version no doubt 
included some aetiological account of Bovyovia, possibly even 
one involving Aristaeus, but this must have been an altogether 
different tale from the one which we now have. 


epyllion and elegy suggests a preoccupation on the part of the Roman 
poet with the mythological topoi of unhappy love. 

4. The use of a conventional theme as an oblique medium of reference 
to the real world is seen in the 5th Eclogue, where the lament for the 
death of Daphnis and the thanksgiving for his deification are patent 
allusions to Julius Caesar. 

1? Cf, K, Büchner, op. cit., cols. 1317 f. 

*? See lines 286-03. The question quis dcus . . . ? in 315 has already 
been answered in 288, and is in fact picked up again only after an 
apparently misplaced description of the Nile process in 287 ff. There is 
also the MS muddle involving lines 291-3. Cf. Crump, op. cit., pp. 181 ff. 
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The laudes Gall? constituted by the Epyllion contain nothing 
to which the emperor could possibly have taken objection: Gallus 
is nowhere mentioned explicitly, let alone any praise of his 
political or poetic achievements. The tribute to him is oblique 
and Vergil’s own feelings are expressed by allusion and implica- 
tion. If Aristaeus appeared in both editions of the poem, then 
this would account for the uncertainty in the Servian tradition 
as to precisely where the alterations for the second edition began. 
Whatever part Aristaeus may have played in the original version 
must have been extensively modified when Orpheus and Eurydice 
were introduced and the aetiological legend converted into an 
epyllion, since, as we have seen, the Aristaeus and Proteus, as 
we have it, contains elements which look forward to the theme of 
the inner panel. All this would render the task of distinguishing 
between the content of the two editions even more difficult for 
a later commentator ** and so provide a justification for asserting 
either that the Orpheus and Eurydice or that the whole Aris- 
taeus Epyllion, as we now have it, belongs to the second edition. 
On this interpretation the inconsistency in Servius’ two accounts 
ceases to be the stumbling block which it has hitherto seemed. 

some at least of Vergil's contemporaries must have been aware 
that the Epyllion was in fact a tribute to Gallus, but later 
generations, confronted with both the present text and the tra- 
dition that the end of the 4th Georgie contained laudes Galli, 
and being unaware of the subtlety of Vergil’s allusive symbolism, 
wrongly eoncluded that the tradition must refer to an earlier 
version of the poem containing extensive and explicit praise of 
Gallus. This earlier ending they then assumed to have been 
suppressed at the emperor's command and replaced by the present 
composition. 


tt Duekworth's objection (op. cit., pp. 235f.), that “the myth of 
Orpheus and Eurydice cannot be a later addition, as it is an integral 
part of the epyllion of Aristaeus" is only relevant if we reject the 
hypothesis put forward here, that an aetiological legend involving 
Aristaeus was converted into an epyllion in the second edition, with 
appropriate modifications in the Aristaeus story. 

+ Though the literalism in the interpretation of the 4th Eclogue 
suggested by the testimony of Asconius reported in D. Serv., on Bue., 
IV, 11 shows that there were those even in Vergil's own lifetime who 
failed to appreciate the figurative character of Vergil’s art. 
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Only an interpretation along the lines proposed here seems 
capable of providing a satisfactory answer to the two questions 
with which we started: the apparent irrelevancy of the Epyllion 
and the melancholy shadow which it casts inappropriately over 
the ending of the whole joyous poem. It is confirmation of the 
solution offered that it not only takes account of the part played 
by Gallus in Vergil’s earlier work and of the Homeric echoes 
within the Epyllion itself but also provides an explanation of 
both the origin and the inconsistencies in the Servian tradition. 
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PROMETHEUS AND THE QUESTION OF SELF- 
AWARENESS IN GREEK LITERATURE.” 


Aeschylus’ Prometheus has always been a rich, much-discussed 
character. Later literature testifies to his importance, by elabor- 
ating endlessly on the Prometheian theme, making that character 
now a defender of eternally worthy humanity, now an incarna- 
tion of the folly of attempting to help man against God's will, 
now a living proof of the hostility of divinity toward man. On 
the literary-critical front, that is in interpretations of the char- 
acter of Prometheus as he appears in Aeschylus, there have been 
comparably varying points of view. We may notice two of them, 
among many, for the purposes of our present argument. 

Kitto, in his Greek Tragedy, proposes the idea that Aeschylus’ 
characters—and here he is thinking especially of Agamemnon 
and Xerxes—are simply personified Aybris: “it (hybris) is 
something without which these heroes would not exist; it is all 
of them that matters.”* His remarks on Prometheus are more 
complex, but contain a latent difficulty. In Prometheus, he 
believes, hybris is salient, and consists of stubbornness, a stub- 
born pride. Kitto is careful to distinguish this pride from 
hamartia, in Aristotle’s sense at least, for it is clear that pride 
is not an “error” in judgment through which Prometheus 
has fallen. Stubborn pride, as we experience the Prometheus 
Bound, simply seems to Kitto to be a chief, apparent trait of 
Prometheus, a trait placed—in conformity to the method of 
Aeschylus—conspieuously in the foreground of the play. Kitto 


*I am greatly indebted to Professor Henry Finch, of The Pennsylvania 
State University, for valuable suggestions concerning this paper. 

1H, W. Smyth, Aeschylean Tragedy (Berkeley, 1924), pp. 92-7, re- 
marks, with good analyses, on the most important literary works based 
on the Prometheus-theme. At least one work of genuine interest, pub- 
lished since Smyth, should be mentioned: E. A. Havelock’s The 
Crucifixion of Intellectual Man (Boston, 1951), a reworking of the 
Prometheus Bound in which Zeus is taken as the eternal bureaucrat, 
Prometheus as the progressive scientist seeking to cast new light. 

*H. D. F. Kitto, Greek Tragedy (New York, 1954), p. 117. Kitto’s 
view of Prometheus must be read out of two sections of his book: p. 111, 
where he considers, in general, the one-trait nature of the Aeschylean 
hero; p. 117, where he remarks on Prometheus as a character. 
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alludes to other “traits,” especially to philanthropy, but only 
in passing. 

Max Pohlenz, in Die griechische Tragödie, expresses an equally 
definite conception of the character of Prometheus. Like Kitto, 
he emphasizes the lack of complex, vital selfhood in Prometheus. 
He writes: “nicht vom Charakter und vom Innenleben der 
Person aus hat der Dichter das Drama gestaltet” (p. 81). 
Rather, he believes, character in general is of interest to Aes- 
chylus only as a contribution to the Handlung represented in the 
drama. Putting his own point negatively, therefore, Pohlenz is 
content simply to see Prometheus as a development—almost as 
an “ outcropping "— required by the plot of the Prometheus 
Bound. Prometheus would not, under this theory, be an allegori- 
cal figure, meaningful primarily through some reference which 
transcended his play. He would, however, share with the alle- 
gorical figure a lack of distinct personality. 

In common to these—and to most—4heories about the Prome- 
theus Bound is the belief that Prometheus is no realistic, lifelike, 
organie character. But this belief needs to be challenged, and at 
least qualified. On a superficial level, adopting the dubious lan- 
guage of “traits,” we must ask whether Prometheus does not 
both show and vitally embody a number of significant traits. In 
the Prometheus Bound, where the character’s stubbornness is 
obviously called for, we see the hero in less grand moods, dis- 
playing humbler traits which appear organic to his nature. In 
his first two interchanges with the chorus (136-44; 152-9)* he 
clearly asks for sympathy; his awful isolation has just become 
clear to him, and he needs to be consoled. While later, describing 
the benefits which he has brought to mankind (445-68; 478-506) 
he expresses a stirring philanthropy which has long endeared him 
to mortals. In both moods Prometheus reveals himself as some- 
thing conspicuously more complex than the incarnation of stub- 
born pride. Prometheus’ traits, furthermore, seem to be vitally 
unified, not simply to be signs which he puts up to indicate which 
trait is foremost at a given time. His pride implies his philan- 


? Max Pohlenz, Die griechische Tragödie (Gottingen, 1954). Cf., for 
an overall appreciation of Pohlenz’s—and other significant German 
scholars’-—conceptions of “character” in Greek tragedy, W. Zürcher, 
Die Darstellung des Menschen im Drama des Euripides (Basel, 1047). 

4 All line references are to Gilbert Murray's text (Oxford, 1937). 
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thropy: he is not proud for no reason, but because he has con- 
ferred enormous benefits on man. So is his pride involved with 
his “weakness,” his wish for sympathy: that weakness is the 
single sign of strain which makes Prometheus’ pride real and 
convincing. We may in fact ask—directing ourselves especially 
to Pohlenz—whether Prometheus must not also have an inner 
unity, a nature which binds together his different traits. Other- 
wise, how should they seem to be vitally interwoven? We may 
inquire about that unity, which Pohlenz dismisses by claiming 
that Prometheus is essentially organized from “ without,” from 
the plot. This inquiry takes us to the heart of our argument. 


I 


To the extent that there is a direction of movement in the 
Prometheus Bound, it all converges on Prometheus. It has often 
been remarked, with various ingenious elaborations, that the 
lesser characters of the play contribute to, or simply “ bring 
out," the character of Prometheus.’ Zeus himself exists for us, 
in this play, only as a preoccupation of Prometheus. The drama 
in the mind of the unmoving 'Titan is seen as the only true move- 
ment in the play. Not only, however, does all the action 
(Pohlenz’s Handlung) of the play revolve about, and converge 
on, the main character, but all that impinges on Prometheus is 
drawn into the core of his Inner awareness of himself, made one 
in himself. That self-awareness, to which we shall now turn, is 
the unifying principle in Prometheus. One of the most evident 
examples of it is provided by Prometheus’ awareness of his 
“convictions,” of the intellectual position which he occupies 
and is. This aspect of his awareness can be illustrated in an 


5 One of the most helpful expressions of this idea can be found in 
Gilbert Norwood, Greek Tragedy (London, 1948), p. 96: “All the 
secondary characters act as a foil to bring the central figure into 
massive relief. Each has some touch of Prometheus: Hephaestus, pity 
without self-sacrifice; Cratos, strength without reflection; the Nymphs, 
tenderness without force; Oceanus, common-sense without dignity; Io, 
sensibility to suffering without the vision which learns the lesson of 
pain; Hermes, the power to serve without perception of the secret of 
sovereignty.” E. T. Owen, in The Harmony of Aeschylus (Toronto, 
1952), p. 58, writes: “All of them (Hephaestus, Oceanus, Io) are at 
heart in sympathy with Prometheus; what they don't approve of is 
his self-chosen suffering." 
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obvious way by observing the responses of Prometheus to new 
characters who come on stage. The first entrance of the chorus 
is faintly sensed by Prometheus (ris dyw, ris ó0pà ...); then 
immediately we hear his (119-23) : 


€ o / f Z 

opare Seoporny ue Siarorpov Gedy, 
` x > / * ^ - 

tov Ais ÉxÜpOv, vOv mäst Ücots 

Or ázexÜetas éA06vO' óróoor 
* s ay 3 - 

anv Ais avdnv ciootyveUotv, 

dia. ryv Alav Pireornra Bporóv. 


The last line is a leitmotif of Prometheus’ self-awareness, and to 
it he constantly relates his experiences throughout the play. 
When Oceanus appears, Prometheus is first extremely sensitive 
to the appearance he himself makes, then promptly identifies 
himself in terms of his convictions (304-5): 


X 
Sépxov Üéapa, rovde tov Ads díXov, 
Tov ovykaraaTSOavra THY Tupavvida . . . 


Understandably enough, Prometheus does not for a moment for- 
get who he is; more significantly, he never fails to remind his 
interlocutors of what he has stood for. This obsession of Prome- 
theus is clearest at the entrance of Io. In his first words (589- 
90) he simply takes startled cognizance of her arrival; 9 but as 
soon as she has identified herself farther he promises (609-11) 
to tell her what she wants to know; and identifies himself 
(612) by 


aupds Bporois Sorgp' dpas Upopnbéa. 


In the case of each of these three entrances of lesser characters, 
then, Prometheus promptly identifies himself, referring to the 
* position " he has occupied, through actions, but also through 
continuing conviction. It is this position which he at present 
“is,” and the persistent awareness of which is one form of 
Prometheus’ self-awareness. 


The unity of Prometheus’ character can be well introduced 


° The extreme, emotional responsiveness of Prometheus to new beings 
who enter his sense-field cam be understood in terms of the place of 
"fear" and “anguish” in Aeschylus. For an excellent treatment of 
that question, ef. Jacqueline de Romilly, La crainte et l'ungoisse dans 
le thédtre d'Eschyle (Paris, 1958). 
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through this question of his * position." He refers continually 
to it. Furthermore, his constant inner awareness of his con- 
victions is of great consequence for the play. For in such terms 
the play is rendered utterly uneventful, until the end. So far 
from it being true, as Pohlenz argues, that Prometheus’ character 
is formed “vom aussen," that character is uniquely impregnable 
* vom aussen." In a sense, nothing except a natural catastrophe 
can happen to Prometheus. The Prometheus of the Prometheus 
Bound could not change, for he turns inwardly about the idée 
fixe of his convictions. 

Simply a function of Prometheus’ awareness of himself, as a 
“position,” is his awareness of having been wronged, for his 
position. This mode of inner awareness adds a depth and point 
to Prometheus! awareness of position which, in itself, could 
become simply a tiresomely repeated motif. We are, as it hap- 
pens, continually driven to experience Prometheus’ awareness of 
having been victimized. 

Frequently—in six important passages '"— Prometheus draws 
attention to this injustice. The unsolicited aspect of the first 
instance (107-8; 112-18), while Prometheus is still alone, and 
unaware of the oncoming nymphs, alerts us to the “interiority” 
of his sense of injustice. Addressing the audience, but really 
only himself, he says (107-8): 


Gynrois yàp yépa 
` 3. f m 33 # z 
mopòy avayKas ratoð éveCevypat TaAas* 


Then, after mentioning his gift of fire to mortals, and the benefit 
conferred thereby, he adds (112-18): 


re 4 £ 
TOLOyOc mowàs &urÀakyuáTov Tivo 

? ~ F4 
vratOpios despois weracoadevpévos. 


The other examples of this inner protest follow either of two 
themes: they repeat this complaint, that Prometheus’ service to 
mankind has been ill repaid by Zeus; or claim that Prometheus’ 
services to Zeus have been ill repaid. In either case the blame 
falls on Zeus who, as object of reproach, seems temporarily to 
preoccupy Prometheus’ consciousness. After having described 
to the chorus (199-221) his original efforts to help the Titans, 


* Prometheus Bound, 112-13, 221-3, 239-41, 268-70, 305-6, 469-71. 
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then his decision to help Zeus, and the great assistance he pro- 
vided to Zeus, he says (221-3): 


Todd €& énov 
^ mt , 
6 rav Gedy rópavvos odeXquévos 
Kakalot TOLVais raicOé w éEqpetwaro. 


Or somewhat later, also to the chorus, he exclaims (267): 
Üvgrois ápiyyov abros nipdyny vóvovs. 


When, not much farther (804-6), we encounter the lines, already 
cited above: 
Oépkov Oéapa, róvðe vÓv Ards díXov, 
TOV avykaraoTücavra THY rvpavvioa, 
olats Vm" ab)TOU c2povatct Kdprropat, 
we sense how formulaic, and part of a distinctive pattern of 
self-awareness, this response is in Prometheus. We touch lightly 
here, perhaps, on the paradox of Prometheus’ character: that he 
is both introspective and without distinct, “ human ? personality. 
Prometheus’ continually dramatized sense of himself as power- 
ful, as, in addition to having a distinct position for which he 
has been wronged, being a threat, is a further mode of self- 
awareness which is continuous with those considered above. This 
awareness strikes us particularly in Prometheus’ sense of being 
a secret-holder. He makes at least ten * important allusions to 
his seeret—the knowledge of how Zeus will be deposed. Though 
these allusions play an obvious, “ external" part in the structure 
of the play, as the sole evidence we have of Prometheus’ real 
power, they acquire—for a reason inherent in the nature of 
secrecy—-a dramatic quality which is more relevant to our in- 
quiry. By awareness of what he knows, and what no one else in 
the play knows, Prometheus is made supremely aware of his own 
distinctness, and separateness, as an individual. He is thrown 
back onto his inner uniqueness. As a secret-holder, Prometheus 
is identical with the Prometheus who is aware of his convictions, 
and the Prometheus who feels mistreated; they are all simply 
modes of a single, recurrent introspection. The possession of 4 
secret, furthermore, gives a potency to Prometheus’ introspec- 


8 Prometheus Bound, 169-71, 189, 520, 756, 870-4, 908-10, 913-15, 939- 
40, 963, 996-7. 
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tions, and enriches their unity. It is in terms of this richly 
unified form of existence that a consideration of Prometheus’ 
“traits” has meaning. ‘Those traits have no existence in 
isolation. 


The central, unifying inner awareness of Prometheus could be 
further elaborated. We might consider his felt and expressed 
sense of being immortal, an important ingredient, like the secret 
itself, in our experience of his situation. We might consider 
Prometheus' evidently deep fear of appearing ludierous. In each 
case, I believe, we would be probing deeper into the character 
than we could through the language of “ traits.” It is hardly to 
the point here, though, to multiply the ways in which Prometheus 
might be considered “introspective.” Our examples have been 
chosen for the sake of showing the importance and unifying 
power of Prometheus’ introspection. Nor, I hope, have we over- 
stressed that introspection. We may not properly speak of Pro- 
metheus as “self-conscious.” One does not read the play as 
though Prometheus—even, say, to the degree of Oedipus or 
Phaedra— has” a self which he is searching for. In fact, 
Prometheus is simply a living awareness of the contents of his 
consciousness, of such preoccupations as what he stands for, how 
he has been mistreated, what potent knowledge he possesses. He 
further distinguishes himself from such a character as Oedipus 
by being nothing other than such an inner awareness. And by 
so being, Prometheus exists his various iraits— pride, philan- 
thropy, even softness—in the vitally unified way in which he 
himself exists.? 


? For the character of Prometheus to reach this stage of reflective 
refinement, much “ purifying ” of earlier forms of the myth—as Hesiod 
preserves them, for instance—had to take place. Gilbert Murray dis- 
eusses that process of refinement well in his Aeschylus, the Creator of 
Tragedy (Oxford, 1940), pp. 21-32. 

A suitable awareness of the “inwardly " quality of Prometheus, how- 
ever, is hard to find. Rarely, in more recent writings, does one find 
remarks as sensible and perceptive as those of Maurice Croiset, who 
wrote in his Histoire de la littérature grecque (Paris, 1913), IIT, p. 214: 
* Comme le poète qui les a créés, ils (the characters of Aeschylus) sont 
tous méditatifs. Leur pensée dominante les obséde et repasse sans cesse 
dans leur esprit sous de nouvelles formes ”; while if one wishes to chart 
the entire development of self-consciousness in Greek Geistesgeschiehte-— 
an undertaking relevant to the problem at hand in this paper—he is 
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II 


The kind of inner awareness noticeable in the character of 
Prometheus has interesting parallels to, and may be significantly 
distinguished from, the handling in other early plays of Aeschy- 
lus. Although we cannot linger on this issue, some comments 
may be useful in an effort to place the distinctive characteriza- 
tion which we find in the Prometheus Bound. We shall comment 
briefly on the Suppliants and the Persians. 


helped little by available scholarship. Bruno Snell’s The Discovery of 
the Mind, trans, Rosenmeyer (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), is of great help; 
and there are especially valuable suggestions, among the literature 
known to me, in E. Petersen, Die attische Tragödie (Bonn, 1915); 
Hermann Fränkel, Dichtung und Philosophie des frühen Griechentums 
(New York, 1951); W. Zürcher (above, note 3); Eliza Wilkins, T'he 
Delphic Maxims in Literature (Chicago, 1929). Doubtless further valu- 
able suggestions, from the viewpoint of the classical philologist, may 
be found. Yet to take advantage of presently available help, with this 
problem in Geistesgeschichte, one must promptly eall other branches of 
inquiry to his aid. From available philosophical, psychoanalytical, and 
sociological works, the overall historical picture can be at least imagined. 
J. Beare, in his Greek Theories of Hlementary Cognition (Oxford, 1906), 
finds, even in Aristotle—and less in other writers—little deep interest in 
consciousness or the self. He writes: “In spite of the importance 
assigned to consciousness in the Nicomachean Hthies, it remains in 
general for Aristotle a psychical wdpepyov, utterly without the impor- 
tance assigned to it by modern psychologists" (p. 290). Our suspicion 
that the search for deep introspeetion was a long and slow one among 
the Greeks may be clarified by such a book as Geza Roheim’s, The 
Origin and Function of Culture (New York, 1943) ; that book, illustrat- 
ing the thesis that the development of culture is an accommodation to the 
long, dependent, infantile stage of man, points out both man’s natural 
resistance to true independence, and self-understanding, and the gradual 
assistance of culture in overcoming that resistance. Finally, if we wish 
to observe our question from a sociological-historieal standpoint, we 
might begin by consulting such general works as Samuel Noah Kramer, 
From the Tablets of Sumer (Indian Hills, Colorado, 1956) ; John Wil- 
son, T'he Burden of Egypt (Chicago, 1951) ; or George Thomson, Studies 
in Ancient Greek Society: The Prehistoric Aegean (New York, 1949). 
From the consideration of such works we might form a clearer sense 
of the long struggle toward a sense of the individual, and toward the 
individual’s sense of himself, in early Mediterranean culture. The estab- 
lishment of such broad contexts is peculiarly useful for the understand. 
ing of the growth of self-awareness in, say, Greek tragedy: the imme- 
diate Hellenic evidence is scarce, and there is significant continuity 
between Greek and earlier Near-Eastern cultures. 
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The suppliant maidens themselves are inwardly aware in a 
way which reminds us of Prometheus. They lack distinctive 
“ personality," as we would expect from a group of fifty choral 
members. And yet they may be regarded as the chief “ char- 
acter ” of the play, attracting, as they do, the most attention. 
They concern us chiefly through their fear which, though in one 
sense caused by their onrushing Egyptian cousins, is in fact 
largely interiorized in the play, and transformed into the object 
of an inner obsession. Appropriately enough, as they are help- 
less maidens, they are entirely the victims of their inner emo- 
tional life. Like Prometheus, the awareness of the contents of 
their consciousness is virtually all they are, in this play. When 
the herald of the Egyptians first appears (825) we are shocked 
by the intrusion of the truly “ external.” *° 

The difference between the central introspection of this play 
and that of the Prometheus Bound is also interesting, particu- 
larly when we consider the relative dates of these plays; the 
composition of the Suppliants (492?) being quite possibly 
twenty-five years anterior to that of the Prometheus Bound. The 
suppliants themselves have a far less differentiated consciousness 
of which to be aware than has Prometheus. Not only are they 
self-aware in an exclusively “affective” way, but their feeling 
of their own existence is un-rational, and without distinctions. 
They know themselves as panic; while Prometheus, as we have 
said, knows himself in terms of rational convictions and his own 
powerful secret, among other things. Would we be right to 
associate this distinctive introspection of the chorus with its 
relatively greater proximity to the early Dionysus-chorus, from 
which tragedy grew? Must not a simple, passionate, “religious ” 
introspection have marked the performances of that chorus? 

However that may be, we see also in the Persians, datable to 
472, a relation to and a distinction from the Prometheus Bound 
on the point in question. Again, in the Persians, no single char- 


10 Another aspect of the “ internal" dimension of this play has been 
excellently analyzed by Snell (above, note 9, p. 102), who points out 
that in Pelasgus’ struggle of conscience—torn between his own state and 
the rights of suppliants—-a remarkably deep state of self-awareness is 
dramatized. This passage from conscience to self-consciousness is also, 
Snell believes, illustrated by the fragments of Aeschylus’ Myrmidons, 
in which Achilles is seen overcoming his own mood, and determining 
to fight for his men. 
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acter is salient. The play bathes in a single mood of doom, of 
which the characters—Darius, the chorus, Xerxes, even Atossa— 
are vehicles varying from one another only through embodying 
more or less typical roles: the chorus are woe-begone elders; 
Xerxes, the ruined king; Atossa, the articulate but despairing 
queen, to be encountered later in the Euripidean Hecuba, Andro- 
mache, and others. The single mood reflected by all these char- 
acters is itself an inwardly mood, reflected in consciousnesses 
which are without exception turned inward upon a central pre- 
occupation, the fate of the Persian forces. Again here, as in the 
Prometheus Bound, we are aware of a massive, impregnable 
introspection which no events of the play can quite penetrate. 
The entrance of Xerxes at the end of the Persians does nothing 
but confirm and strengthen the established mood, as the entrance 
of Hermes can, and does, have no effect on the unshakable mood 
of Prometheus. Yet in the Persians, as in the Supplianis, we 
see a significant difference from the Prometheus Bound. The 
introspection is far simpler: its contents are single, deeply felt, 
and undeveloped. 


In short, both the Suppliants and the Persians seem to show 
us an earlier form of the kind of self-awareness of character 
which we see in Prometheus. With qualifications, one might— 
in a more thorough review—have included Eteocles in this study, 
and remarked upon the anticipant mood of the Seven, in which 
the fateful meeting at the last gate, though woven “ externally " 
into the plot, seems to hang like a subconscious possibility in 
Eteocles mind. But while we would thereby have enriched our 
discussion of Aeschylus as a whole we would have somewhat 
blurred our present focus. It has seemed essential, here, simply 
to stress the existence, in the earlier Aeschylus, of one highly 
distinctive kind of introspective character, which—in the extant 
drama—culminates aesthetically in Prometheus, and on the way 
to which the Suppliants and the Persians provide meaningful 
stages. 


TII 


Tt would seem appropriate here to add, at the evident risk of 
superficiality, a few comments on the place of the Aeschylean 
self-aware character in the larger picture of Greek literature. 

In Homeric epic, we are familiar with the address to the self, 
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a kind of formal reflection. So, in the Odyssey (V, 855-8), we 
read of Odysseus: 


óxÜjcas 9 dpa elme mpos Ov peyad#ropa. Ovpóv- 
“O uot eva, pi tis por tpalynow doAov avre 
áÜavárov, 6 Té pe oxedins et ee dywryet. 

GAAG par’ od ww reigow.,. .” 


Clearly expressed consciousness of one’s self hardly exists in 
Homer except in such exhortations. Yet—far more relevant to 
the comparison with drama—we find characters like Achilles or 
Hector who plainly exist, to some degree, in an introspective, 
self-aware dimension. Affronted in his dpery, Achilles’ instant 
response is to withdraw into himself, there to remain until 
Patroclus’ death again makes the claim of the outer world 
stronger than that of the inner world. Turned intransigently in 
upon the thought of his rebuff, Achilles cannot be moved: the 
perfect symbol for this immobility is his utter indifference to the 
material gifts offered him by Agamemnon in Book IX. Further 
like Prometheus, Achilles makes no effort to penetrate deeply 
into himself, to find his self. The contents of his consciousness 
are temporarily his only interest. 

When we come to the lyric we find, as would of course be 
expected, more intimate expressions of selfhood than are frequent 
in epic. This selfhood, of course, is that of the poet, not of 
“characters.” Yet if we allow for the discrepancy, and appreci- 
ate that the lyric poet is properly a persona in his own poem, 
quite as much as the characters are the epic’s personae, we can 
profitably ask ourselves to what extent we find deep evidences 
of self-awareness in the Greek lyric. We must confess that, on 
the whole, what we find there is expression of self but not aware- 
ness of self. Sappho, Archilochus, or Aleman reveal their inmost 
experiences with—in contrast to Homer—startling openness. 
Yet such revelation is entirely different from self-awareness. For 
self-awareness, as I have argued elsewhere,“ one must go to such 
a poet as Solon, who is not what we consider particularly 
“lyrical.” In his verse, we find considerable discursive self- 
analysis, of a kind which makes him virtually unique among 


11 Solon’s Consciousness of Himself," T. A.P.A., LXXXIX (1958), 
pp. 301-11. 
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Greek lyric poets. Many of his lines embody this awareness, as 
for example when he writes, summing up his political troubles: 


Tay over’ apynv 7rávroÜev KuKEtpevos 
r 5 ` - 3 f 4 
ws év Kuoly woAAatow éorpadny AvKos. 


Yet in this Solon is exceptional.” 

The literary mode of early Aeschylean characterization, there- 
fore, may be seen in the context—-for “tradition” seems the 
wrong word here—of earlier introspective literature in Greece. 
With the advent of the dramatic genre, however, the problem 
of embodying self-awareness aesthetically changes rapidly, and 
so channels efforts at solution that we may henceforth, as long 
as Greek tragedy is created, speak of a tradition of handling the 
problem of self-awareness. The new problem is: how is self- 
awareness to be made an aesthetically effective part of actually, 
physically present actors? How is the action which we expect 
of a living presence to be harmonized with that presence’s self- 
awareness? 

We have seen Aeschylus’ solution—in three plays—to this 
problem: he confidently, and partly for reasons which his earli- 
ness in the dramatic genre must have dictated, created char- 
acters, or groups of them, who exteriorize their inner moods 
rather than act. That this was a difficult accomplishment we may 
here assume without argument. It will in any case not surprise 
us to find that the inward stasis of character, such as we have 
seen it illustrated in Aeschylus, should not long have remained 
the rule in Greek tragedy. Such stasis contradicted the natural— 
though not necessarily “best”—-genius of drama. 

In Aeschylus own Oresteia, to which we are unfortunately 
confined for our knowledge of his final manner, there is evidence 
enough that this playwright—quite possibly under the influence 
of Sophocles—was modifying his own conception of tragic char- 
acter. Clytemnestra, to be sure, has a brooding inner-life which 
we recognize when we know the irony of all the pious remarks 
which she exchanges with the chorus prior to the entrance of 
Agamemnon. The very deliberateness of her deception is evi- 


12 Of, for deep observations on self-awareness, and lack of it, in the 
Greek lyric, Hermann Frünkel (above, note 9). Max Treu, “ Von Homer 
zur Lyrik," in Zetemata, XII (1955), pp. 10-17, 195-203, also contributes 
to an understanding of this question, though it is not his main theme. 
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dence that she is deeply aware of her true motives. Clytemnestra 
reveals a kind of “self-consciousness.” And yet, as the Aga- 
memnon is presented, we are aware of Clytemnestra’s mood as, 
at least, a definite “intention” toward action. In her first por- 
ientous words to the chorus (264-7) we hear, so to speak, 
“murder”; and throughout her remaining cold conversations 
with that group, we positively experience her strength and 
capacity for action. We know she will act. With Prometheus or 
the suppliants, however, we feel—as of course is true—that they 
will be involved in action, but not that they will acf. They may 
act—-in the lost continuations of their respective trilogies—but 
if so, that possibility is not worked as an ingredient into their 
characters, as they are presented in Prometheus Bound and the 
Supphants. 


The turning outward, and realization in action, of an interior 
mood, which we notice in Clytmnestra, is the rule in post- 
Aeschylean tragedy, and is that tragedy’s main solution of the 
problem of dramatizing self-awareness. Such “realization” in 
action served, for Aristotle at least, as an indication that tragedy 
was finding its true form as a “ genre." !? To be sure, tragedy 
was not thereby sacrificing its concern with the inner life. In 
the great later figures—Antigone, Oedipus, Medea, Alcestis— 
we can measure deep inner dimensions, of which each of those 
characters seems to live a kind of awareness, though not dis- 
cursively or conceptually, like Prometheus. This kind of inner 
“fulness” is extremely difficult to analyze. We may best compare 
it, perhaps, to the quality of implicit self-consciousness in certain 
people; at any rate, the analogy with real-life especially demands 
consideration here, difficult as it is to determine. Surely there 
exists a kind of mature self-awareness which has no explicit 
content or definition at all. Yet, however that may be, in no case 
is character, in these later Greek tragedies, left to turn through 
an inner mood of self-awareness. Each of these characters is, as 


13 Aristotle was of course convinced that a8os must predominate 
over 700s in tragedy, that character must realize itself in Handlung. 
An appreciation, and clarification in modern terms, of this position, can 
be found in Francis Fergusson's Idea of a Theater (Princeton, 1949). 
In his excellent analysis of Oedipus Rew, Fergusson discusses fruitfully, 
in terms of modern anthropology, Aristotle’s notion of tragedy as the 
“imitation of an action.” 
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Aristotle would have approved, at its most characteristic in 
“doing” something: trying to bury a brother; searching for a 
murderer ; taking revenge on a husband; saving a husband’s life. 
In such “doings” we find the “being” of those characters. 
Thus many of the chief characters of post-Aeschylean tragedy 
are, and in an infinity of varying degrees, what we might call 
“ extra-spective." None of them is without inner existence: but 
it is an existence from which he looks out, rather than into which 
he looks. The problem of self-awareness in Greek tragedy is 
never again to be solved in the distinctive manner of the early 
Aeschylus. 


FREDERIC WILL. 
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EPHORUS AND OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRUS 1610. 


Dating from the late second or early third century, Osy- 
rhynchus Papyrus 1610 is concerned with events in the Pente- 
contaetia. Grenfell and Hunt? attributed it to Ephorus or an 
epitome of Ephorus, a view indorsed by E. M. Walker, Felix 
Jacoby,” G. L. Barber,* and A. W. Gomme.” Though skepticism 
has been expressed by T. S. Brown,? prevailing opinion still 
subseribes to the Ephorus thesis, the validity of which is 
examined below. 

The fragments must be examined on the basis of the texts 
which are substantially intact and not on judicious parallels in 
Diodorus Siculus: Fragment 1 refers “to the things concerning 
Themistocles then. It is said that he reminded him that he 
had warned him both about the sea battle and the [bridge]." 
Diodorus, XI, 56, 5-8 provides Themistocles with a spokesman, 
Lysitheides; Plutarch, Themistocles, 28, 3 lets him speak for 
himself. Fragments 2 and 3 comment on Themistocles! career 
as does the panegyric in Diodorus, XI, 59, 1-8. Yet Ephorus 
would not be the only writer to whom it might occur—if it did 
to him—that while Themistocles “was dishonored by the city, 
the city was held in great honor by the Greeks because of his 
activities.” Fragments 4 and 5 can not be restored as Diodorus 
XI, 59, 8 on the basis of a superlative accusative ending and 
the phrase “to him,” especially since the fragment includes the 
remark that some “suppose that... (he) wished” something. 


* Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
(Oxford, 1919), XTII, pp. 98-113. 
.  ? Edward M. Walker, “The Newly Discovered Fragments of Ephorus 
and their Bearing on the Authorship of the Hellenica Owyrhynchia and 
on the Style of Ephorus," The Rice Institute Pamphlet, VI (1919), pp. 
240-61. 
3 Jacoby assigns Pap. Oxy. 1610 as Fragment 191, F. Gr. H., No. 70. 
* G. L. Barber, The Historian Ephorus (Cambridge, 1935), p. 67, n. 1. 
5A, W. Gomme, A Historical Commentary on Thucydides (Oxford, 
1945), I, p. 286, n. 2. 
* Truesdell S. Brown, “ Timaeus and Diodorus’ Eleventh Book,” A.J. P., 
LXXIII (1952), p. 343. 
7 For example, Johns Barns, “Cimon and the First Athenian Expedi- 
tion to Cyprus," Historia, IT (1953/54), pp. 165 and 168. 
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Fragment 6 is brief, like Thucydides, I, 98 and Diodorus, XI, 
60, 2—* under the command of Cimon, Miltiades! son, the 
Athenians, having sailed with their allies from Byzantium, took 
Eion on the Strymon, which the Persians held, and. . .." Hero- 
dotus, VII, 107 and Plutarch, Cimon, 7, 1-8 are more detailed. 
Since Fragment 85 mentions Pelasgians and Fragment 7 con- 
tains a proper name beginning “Lyco” and probably the word 
“king,” the subject was apparently the restoration of the bones 
of Theseus from Scyros by Cimon described by Plutarch, Cimon, 
8, 5-6 but nowhere by Diodorus who mentions Pelasgians on 
Scyros (XI, 60, 2) without reference to Lycomedes or Theseus. 
Fragment 8 can be restored to an almost literal correspondence 
with Diodorus, XI, 60, 4 but the extant letters are scant and 
the restoration is highly problematic. Fragments 9, 10, and 53 
surely concern Cimon and the naval engagement off Cyprus. It 
is reasonably probable that the numbers given are Athenian 
ships: 250 and Persian: 340, which corresponds with Diodorus, 
XI, 60, 5-6 but not with Ephorus (Plutarch, Cimon, 12, 5). 
The papyrus claims that Cimon captured 100 ships; “more than 
100” Diodorus, XI, 60, 6. Plutarch, Cimon, 12, 6 follows 
Thucydides, I, 100: 200 captured. Fragment 11 refers to a 
tent and the brother or nephew of the king, and obviously 
describes the death of Pherendates at the Eurymedon (Diodorus, 
XI, 61, 3). Ephorus is Plutarch’s authority (Cimon, 12, 4) 
that Pherendates was commander of the Persian land forces, 
but the name does not survive in Pap. Oxy. 1610. Fragments 12 
and 13 depict consternation in the Persian camp: “ Believing 
that the enemy was attacking from the land, they fled to the 
ships thinking that they were friendly. There many were slain 
in the night by the rear-guards and many were captured alive 
by the Greeks through their ignorance where to turn.” Diodorus, 
XI, 61, 5 adds that the dark of the moon aided the confusion, 
while Plutarch, C4mon, 18, 1-2 is more concerned with Athenian 
prowess than with Persian panic—a bias more appropriate to 
Ephorus whose enthusiasm for Athens knew little restraint. 
Fragment 14 is skimpy but may refer to Cimon’s torch signal 
(Diodorus, XI, 61, 6). Fragment 15 connects spearmen with 
“Artaxerxes who wished the kingdom himself” and who mur- 
dered his brother, Darius, with the aid of the palace guards 
(Diodorus, XI, 69, 5). The papyrus also mentions Mithridates, 
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the chamberlain and conspirator of Diodorus, XI, 69, 1, but 
any reference to Artabanus is purely gratuitous. If the passage 
does concern Artabanus, it only points to Ctesias, Persica, 29 
as the ultimate source, not necessarily refracted through Ephorus. 


When Pap. Oxy. 1610 was published in 1919, Grenfell and 
Hunt claimed it as a fragment of Ephorus because of stylistic 
correspondence with Diodorus, though these similarities are more 
striking in the restoration than in the scanty surviving papyrus. 
E. M. Walker? has suggested three confirmations of the Ephorus 
thesis: (1) the name of Pherendates as the Persian general at 
the Kurymedon—surely an authentic opinion of Ephorus but not 
of Pap. Oxy. 1610 (see Fragment 11); (2) the citation of 
Xerxes as Themistocles’ host, which is inferred from rather than 
stated by the papyrus—however, on this evidence, the author- 
ship of the fragment can go equally to Ephorus, Dinon, Cleit- 
archus, or Heracleides (Plutarch, Themistocles, 27, 1) ; (8) the 
strength of the Persian fleet at Cyprus—here the papyrus and 
Diodorus agree but not with Ephorus (see Fragment 9). Though 
Jacoby was somewhat equivocal in his commentary,? he still 
regarded Pap. Osy. 1610 as sufficiently Ephorean to amend the 
text of Plutarch's Cimon, 12, 5 to correspond with it.?° 


The heart of the argument that Pap. Oxy. 1610 is Ephorus 
pure or diluted rests in the supposed correlation of some of 
the fragments with Diodorus who was indebted to Ephorus and 
others for the Pentecontaetia. However, much of the similarity 
is in the restored text, while the extant papyri actually contra- 
dict Ephorus on one occasion and subtantially depart from what 
are supposed to be Ephorean substrata in Diodorus on others. 
Three centuries elapsed between Ephorus and Diodorus and 
three more between Diodorus and the unknown copyist at Oxy- 
rhynchus. The probability of error, omission, or interpolation 
is considerable and reduces Pap. Oxy. 1610 to a caricature of 


8 Walker, op. cit., pp. 245-6. 

? Jacoby, F. Gr. H., II C, p. 90. I am not concerned here with the 
validity of Ephorus’ (or Diodorus’) confusion of the battles of Cyprus 
and the Eurymedon, which was apparently shared by the author of 
Pap. Owy. 1610. 

1 J 70, F192. Plutarch’s number is retained by G. F. Hill, Sources 
for Greek History between the Persian and Peloponnesian Wars, new ed. 
by R. Meiggs and A. Andrewes (Oxford, 1951), p. 224. 
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Ephorus at best. It could just as well be an epitome of Diodorus 
or even the product of another Oxyrhynchus historian. The 
papyrus is too late and too fragmentary to warrant a categorical 
identification with any author, much less a lost historian like 
Ephorus. Until a fragment turns up with a glowing reference 
to Cyme, the authorship of Pap. Oxy. 1610, like that of the 
Hellenica Oxyrhynchia, is best relegated to a letter designation. 


Tomas W. AFRICA. 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


REVIEWS. 


Denys L. Pace. History and the Homeric Iliad. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, Univ. of California Press; London, Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1959. Pp. x + 350; frontispiece; 4 folding maps. $8.00 
(England, 56/6). (Sather Classical Lectures, XX XI.) 


Notable most of all, perhaps, for their Homerie and Bronze Age 
volumes, The Sather Lectures have included volumes by J. A. Scott, 
M. P. Nilsson, and J. L. Myres (all out of print); R. Carpenter 
(reprinted with paper covers); and S. E. Bassett. The Sathers 
now add a volume by the Regius Professor of Greek in the University 
of Cambridge, who has recently become Master of Jesus College. 
Throughout several incisive works, D. L. Page has shown range and 
command in Greek literature, and a style that is clear, strong, and 
emphatic. History and the Homeric Iliad (herein abbreviated as 
HatHI) is certainly his greatest work thus far. 


Qualities and Content. The lectures read just as well as if written 
to be read. In the printed form, all but one, he says (the third ?— 
it is the shortest), have been much expanded, so that the texts of 
the chapters vary from 16 to 45 pages, and there is so much that a 
good half of the text cannot have been delivered. Lest anyone think 
that because the text is intelligible to any intelligent layman, the book 
as a whole ean be dismissed as “ popular," let it be remarked that 
the documentation is extraordinarily thorough: if the reader wants 
io know the authority for something, it is always there, usually 
with discussion. 

As pedagogy, the lectures have great technical interest. Their 
suecess is based in part on familiar qualities of thought and style 
already remarked, in part on other qualities. There is the excite- 
ment, which Page knows how to suggest, often mildly at first, how 
to build up with a mixture of facts and uncertainties, and how to 
top off with a rounded satisfying conclusion. There is also the 
critical spirit. Undergraduates (and not solely undergraduates) are 
blood-thirsty little fellows in matters of scholarship: they like to see 
great stuffy figures toppled into the dust. One good toppling is worth, 
in terms of interest, a half-dozen efforts of patient construction. 

The title, oddly, is not accurate. “ Homeric” is there presumably 
to balance the title of The Homeric Odyssey. The real subject is 
7& 'Tovi«á in the light of all the kinds of evidence. The chapters deal 
with the relations of the Hittites to the Greeks (I), and the situation 
in Asia Minor that led up to the War (III); Troy from the begin- 
ning to the War (II); the Linear B documents (V); the Iliad (and 
where relevant the Odyssey) with respect to genuinely Mycenaean 
contents, viz. the Catalogue (IV) and other survivals in the poem 
(VI). Thueydidean in certain other ways also, Page draws on all 
the relevant kinds of evidence, archaeology, topography, myth, 
Linear B, barbarian sources. 

Chronology of HatHI. Planned and partly written in 1954 (p. 
vi); delivered, six Lectures, Oct. and Nov. 1957; in proof by 1958 
(p. 324); but published (expanded, up to triple the original; notes 
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n addendum to Ch. VI and two large appendixes added) 
ug. 1959 in the USA, ca. Dec. 1959 in England: this book 
asty job. Ventris-Chadwick, Docs. (1956) was thoroughly 
jut C. W. Blegen et al, Troy, TV (1958) was too late, and 
noica (Fest. J. Sundwall) he had only an offprint, Chad- 
C. B. L. Websters From Mycenae to Homer (also 1958) 
ime for one reference (p. 158), but like other positivists, 
id probably value the book more for its excellent collection 
ial than for its constructions. 


nts, due to hasty proofreading: 


ne 6. The author’s name, A. Goetze, is missing. 

ine 8. It is not clear to me exactly what has gone wrong 
, but sense results when after “ which” read “ the original,” 
all trace,” vel sim. 

e of mishandling of the print after proofreading: 

ine 10. Accent 'Apycor. 

ine 15 end. The letters of “in” have become separated. 
ine 7. For “behond” read “ beyond.” 


. of the Book. Former Sather volumes (e.g. Carpenter’s, 
rinted) were pleasingly designed. The present volume has 
slear page of text, but no other excellence. The notes are 
vithout indentation or space to mark them off, although their 
aragraphs are indented. This is illogical and unpleasant. 
i tiresome features of the would-be * modern” title-page 
ent, and the spine has great bill-board lettering running 
, but upside-down according to regular American usage. 
1 is baby-blue and will soon look terrible. 

ving of the Warrior Vase from Mycenae—old, unidentified; 
w photograph—is inserted on two pages as a frontispiece, 
tle-page of its own, so that on opening the book the first 
a see is a page blank except for the words “The Warrior 
m Mycenae.” The figures themselves are pleasing, but there 
1eed of the vase handle, reduced to half the scale, tucked 
end of the first row. Abbreviations lurk on p. 21; and on 
preceding pages, Taw duplicates the first half of AU. The 
erred yet again in using Athena’s owl, * modernized,” as a 
first because it is already used on at least two other Classical 
id second beeause he has ignorantly and painfully distorted 


otes are gathered at the ends of chapters. This economy, 
lern, causes comparatively little inconvenience where the 
itain brief routine references, or afterthoughts of doubtful 
age’s notes are not of this kind. His references are impor- 
th them he provides discussion which few readers of a book 
, where the issues are large and the argument is always 
ill want to neglect. The notes indeed often contain more 
an the chapters: Ch. I, for instance, has 18!5 pages of 
/;, of notes in smaller closer print. The reader who is 
ie must turn baek and forth 63 times (there are 63 notes) 
alone. Yet this is one of the easier chapters: the average 
ver 100 notes per chapter. The inconvenience is intolerable: 
ip is difficult enough without this impediment, 
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Alleged Names of Greek Peoples in Egyptian Documents. In the 
first note, the Agqiyawasa (less correctly, Achaiwasha) and the 
Danuna in the Egyptian records are disposed of. The Aqiyawasa are 
not Akhaioi, because they are cireumcised (“without grunt”). The 
Danuna are not Danaoi because they are a kingdom with a hereditary 
succession on the coast of Palestine or Syria, where no such Greek 
state is known (pp. 21-3). For the Danuna this is not conclusive: 
the evidence that the kingdom was hereditary is that the dead king’s 
brother succeeds him; and future invaders of Egypt might well be 
settled for a time in Palestine or Syria, as in fact the Peleset 
(Philistines), named first in this same list, at some time permanently 
were, Nevertheless Page’s skepticism had better be regarded as right; 
it agrees with what seems to be the best modern opinion about 
identifications generally in these lists. 

It may be noted that Page also doubts that the Dardanya of the 
battle of Qades are the Adpdavo: of the Troad; but he does accept 
Albright on certain Hittite peoples at Qades (p. 113, n. 17). 

Names of Greek Peoples in Hittite Documents. Somewhat as any 
people may err with proper names—as for instance the Greeks heard, 
or at least eventually wrote, 'AAéZav8pos for (non-Greek) “ Alak- 
sandus ” (p. 24, n. 2; pp. 198-9) —so the Hittites put “ Akhkhijawa ” 
(as if from 'Ayiára; most easily written Ahhijawa) for *"'Axaiía 
(pp. 37-8, n. 59). The state Akhaia was familiar to the Hittites 
through some two centuries of relations, ineluding many written 
eommunieations, but the spelling is embarrassingly eonsistent in all 
but one insignifleant exeeption (Ahhijà, p. 118, n. 3) among over 20 
oceurrenees. For historical reasons, the identification has to be ac- 
cepted, unexplained except as a simple error; once adopted, evidently 
it was transmitted from (Hittite) seribe to seribe (pp. 37-8, n. 59). 
Also faulty in orthography, but backed convincingly by topography, 
Milawatas (or Millawanda, p. 32, n. 42) for Milatos (Miletos) is 
also accepted, along with Alabanda and Alinda on the way there 
(p. 32, n. 42; p. 39, n. 61: for once Page abandons F. Sommer). 
Luqqgà is Lykia, wherever exactly it was (p. 24, end n. 2). Lazpas 
can be guessed, but it is merely a guess, to be Lesbos (p. 24, n. 2). 
Assuwa is certainly Asia: same region, same name (pp. 104, 115, 
nn. 27, 28). Extremely tempting, but also uncertain, are Hittite 
Wilusija = ? Greek pitos; and Hittite Truisa = ? Greek Tpoía 
(pp. 106-7; 115-16, nn. 31, 32, 33: in note 33, an actual Alaksandus 
of Wilusas). 

Thus, altogether, skepticism (F. Sommer) having done its worst, 
much remains; but no personal name in the Hittite records, except 
of course Alaksandus, can be equated with any Greek name. 


The Location of Akhaia. The location of the other places named 
is sufficiently established for present purposes. The capital question 
is Where was Ahhijawa-Akhaia? Page assumes that it ought to be 
one land, and not several areas scattered over the map, and he finds 
that it ought to be in or near Asia Minor (reasons for the latter 
view: p. 28, nn. 24, 25; Cyprus is probably Alasija, p. 34, n. 52; 
p. 113, n. 13). His reasons for putting it near Asia Minor include 
an instance in which the King of Akhaia is personally conducting a 
campaign apparently of some duration in Asia Minor: Page seems 
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ils own firm belief that Agamemnon personally led against 
re nearly decisive is the consideration that to Pijmaradus 
7000” captives, “ Ahhijawa” was accessible: ergo, Abhi- 
yart of it, seil. a part which could be called Ahhijawa by 
's, was nearer than the Argolid. All depends on whether 
es would call an eastern part of a Mycenaean Empire 
4." This possibility does not seem to have been carefully 
d; K. Bittel, Grundzüge, pp. 69 ff. (Page, p. 36, end n. 53) 
1 as admitting that Samos as well as Rhodos may have 
ded. If this sort of thing is possible, then the way is open 
| for the only identification which completely fits legend 
ets of commerce, viz. Mycenae and its Empire = Ahhijawa. 
Mycenae must have had a ramshackle empire, such as I 
to sketch in Comité International des Sciences Historiques, 
rés International des Sciences Historiques (Stockholm, 
pports II (Antiquité), “ The Greeks in the Bronze Age,” 
> GiBA), pp. 20-1.—À new examination of all the Hittite 
f Ahhijawa, one by one, with careful attention to modern 
leal conventions, will be one basis of a forthcoming mono- 
3. L. Huxley, Hittites and Achaeans. 


torical Setting in Asia Minor for the Trojan War. For 
tite studies, which he has prosecuted on a large seale, the 
xf places is a basis for action. In the first half of the 
century, down to ca. 1250 B.C., the Hittites are still 
, 1200 the Hittite Empire comes to an end. Stages in its 
re an (unsuccessful) revolt of Arzawa; an Akhaian, At- 
yattles the Hittites on the Asiatic mainland, and lives to 
aer day; and the state of Assuwa, occupying an area 
between Troy and Miletos (the Kaikos valley?) heads a 
f 22 states, including several not met with in any earlier 
ords. All of this happens in the reign of Tuthalijas IV, 
lated ca. 1250—ca, 1220. By the end of this reign the 
uthority is very weak indeed. The most interesting event 
lition of 22 states under Assuwa: not among them is 
but they do include, in 21st and 22nd places respectively 
they were northernmost), Wilusija and Truisa. For the 
ist of Asia Minor, once Hittite control slipped, Assuwa 
werful bid. Abhijawa would naturally get what help could 
m the Hittites. That is Page’s interpretation (summary, 
The contest was renewed [and ended?] in the next 
uwandas IV’s, ca. 1220—ca. 1190; at least Arzawa is 
ly lost to the Hittites, and they can hardly have aided allies 
on the coast (pp. 109-10). 
jlem is to fit the Trojan War into this setting. The docu- 
us the right period: sometime in the reign of Tuthalijas 
iuwandas IV, i.e. 1250-1190. But the documents do not 
exact time, although they discourage the first decade or so, 
js the last. Having in mind, perhaps, the dating of pottery 
nn. 155.9), Page eonjeciures that the Trojan War was 
lecade, either way, of 1230 B.C. (p. 110).—This is a 
atment of the topic. The very marked and surely signifi. 
ise of Mycenaean vase-exports, i.e. virtually the end of 
al commerce, for instance, could hardly precede a great 
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overseas expedition. The end of commerce is naturally to be related 
to the progress southward of the great migrations which led to the 
attack on Egypt in the fifth year of Merneptah (for whom dates 
given on p. 21, n. 1 do not quite agree with others on p. 95, n. 155— 
& defeet which more thorough indexing might have brought to the 
author's attention). Page does not mention the migrations in this 
connection, or the end of commerce at all, or any other factors, But 
to complain would be ungrateful: it is enough to have assimilated so 
usefully the data from the Hittite records. 


Troy (Ch. II, viz. pp. 41-96) is straight archaeology, the succes- 
sive settlements: largely Troy II, pp. 43-51, and Troy VI, pp. 53-71. 
For Troy Vila (pp. 71-4), the supposed Homerie city, the fourth 
volume of Troy arrived when the book was in proof, but is said to 
have made no erueial difference (p. 71,n.). Page has published 
what is virtually an appendix to Ch. II in Antiquity, 1959. Of 
all this as a whole I attempt no critique here, beyond saying 
that to me it is one of the fine, massive parts of the book, and that 
the reader must not be misled by the hearty tribute to Blegen’s 
Troy (pp. 41, 74): Page does not merely summarize and dramatize 
—excitingly, as always—but he also surrounds his lively text with 
no fewer than 160 notes loaded with sharp and useful matter. A few 
examples: pp. 83-6, n. 81 vs. K. Bittel’s review of Troy, IIL; p. 86, 
n. 82 on eremation; p. 87, n. 90 on the purpose of fortification 
walls; pp. 88-91, nn. 98-103 on Gray Minyan; p. 94, n. 144 on the 
economie basis of Troy; pp. 95-6, n. 159 to kill the flimsy old 
“traditional” (Greek) dates for the fall of Troy. There is incite- 
ment here for many articles. They must not obseure the fact that 
in dealing with archaeology, as in dealing with Hittite texts, Page 
manages to put docility before independence, and sensitivity before 
boldness, without sacrifice of the positive qualities. 


In the second half of the book we turn almost wholly to the 
Greeks: (Ch. IV) the Catalogues, (Ch. V) Linear B, and (Ch. VI) 
the remainder of Homer. It will be convenient to take Linear B first. 


The Palace Bureaucracies. To find Homeriea in the tablets and 
Linear B matter in Homer—to trace as it were a spiritual map of 
the Linear B world and to superimpose it on the old familiar map 
of the heroie world of Homer—this is a task likely to challenge any 
temperament. Finding many features at least genetically related, 
T. B. L. Webster has taken up the Moderately Credulous position; 
D. L. Page, also with ample references (120 notes!), the Moderately 
Skeptical. In this subject, skepticism can cut in both directions, into 
the content of the Tablets and into the real historical content of 
Homer. Page obviously enjoyed writing Ch. V as much as any. 

He first maps the Linear B world. At Pylos and 200 years earlier 
at Knossos (at this writing the Evans date has not been overthrown), 
bureaucracy apparently, he says, knew all, recorded all, and hence 
presumably controlled all. But about details, Page goes on, we know 
only that the official at the top, in Knossos as well as in Pylos, 
was the wa-na-ka, Wanax. We do not know the name of any Wanaz: 
Ekhelawon, though an important person, is not important enough 
to be at the summit of this monolithic state. (The Wanaz—may we 
not imagine? though it has not been imagined—rarely or never 
appeared personally in the tablets made out to serve His Majesty's 
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purposes. We may never know the name of any Wanax, either 
Nestor or any other.) But some second-in-command, some vizier, 
some agent of the State, ought to appear and ought to be recogniz- 
able. None does. The Lawagetas is not this offieial: he is too indefi- 
nite. Was the power split up, so that no one official would dominate, 
otherwise or in the Tablets? Perhaps: we just don't know, we can't 
seize hold of any elue to the structure of power. The basileus is a 
comparatively minor official: that is certain. So far Page. Even 
without imagining, with M. I. Finley, that the Knossian and Pylian 
states imitated the conscious and systematie deception practiced by 
the eontemporary Oriental states, still thus far our map of the Linear 
B realities has almost no fixed points. 

But in any ease, as Page says, the epies know nothing of any 
such state. Utterly remote from them and unsuspected are the palace 
bureaucracies. Those who believe that the Homeric epics first began 
to be composed in the Mycenaean period must take the fact into 
account, They, and among them Page, have omitted to do so. True, 
the Linear B tablets contain matter most of which is altogether 
irrelevant to epie poetry; and true, the bureaucracies were obliter- 
ated. But merely beeause the tablets eontain only bookkeeping, we 
must not lightly infer that the institutions they come from were 
altogether devoid of glorious matter for epic. Archaeology almost 
proves the opposite. But there is no need for argument. In the 
Homerie eples what we have is not traditional matter about institu- 
tions first accumulated and used in the Bronze Age, but instead, 
definitely, matter from a stage when the title wanax is no longer 
known at all as a man’s title but only as a god's. Of writing itself— 
a skill which, however restricted its practice, must have been known 
by many persons to have existed—only one or two memories survive 
in the epics. These simple facts are wholesome for theorists to 
remember. The epics reflect the Bronze Age, yes, but not because 
they began in it as poetry which incorporated in frozen and un- 
changeable form institutions then living. The state, for instance, is 
the state of the Dark Age, headed by a Basileus; and retrojected into 
the Bronze Age setting. The body of tradition about the past had 
long since forgotten the palace bureaucracies with all their titula- 
tures, appurtenances, records, and regulations—unlovely institutions, 
doubtless hated while they existed, gladly forgotten afterward. 


The Catalogue of Ships: Points Established. Claiming, as he does, 
to make definite and important advances beyond the authors of books 
(T. W. Allen, V. Burr, G. Jachmann), Page’s small-book-length 
ehapter (IV, pp. 118-77) is undoubtedly one of the most important 
of all writings on the Catalogue. Page makes the following points. 
(I have reformulated some.) The Catalogue was eompiled and in- 
serted as an Order of Battle (p. 135). It depicts a pre-Dorian 
world (p. 120). A very large proportion of the places named are 
known to have been Mycenaean. None has been proved to be wholly 
later; on the eontrary some 40 are named which are known to have 
been unknown to the later Greeks (p. 121). The compiler knew 
something at least of a lost world: he seems to have known an 
epithet which was appropriate in each ease (p. 123). The Cata- 
logue was preserved solely by an oral tradition (p. 122). Beginning 
with Boeotia and devoting one-fifth of its whole length, and more 
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than one-third of all its place-names, to Boeotia, Phocis, Locris, 
and Euboea, the Catalogue was probably eompiled in Boeotia, the 
catalogue-making land (pp. 125, 152). The Catalogue was not eom- 
posed for, and was never adjusted to, our Iliad (pp. 124, 125, 132, 
133) ; but it was composed to deal with the Greek expeditionary force 
to Troy, just as the Trojan Catalogue is also Mycenaean, unadjusted 
to the Iliad, but intended to deal with the War (p. 137). 

To have established, as it seems to me now, this mueh, is to have 
made excellent progress; but alas that does not mean unanimous 
assent; it merely means that any ehallenge to these doctrines must 
be made on good evidence critically presented. Page gives a summary, 
reducing his conclusions to five (p. 154); there is a sixth in his 
list, about numbers of ships, which seems to me to be mistaken. 


Points Not Established: Mycenae and the Alliance of Tiryns. 
From a great deal else waiting to be better dealt with, I select a few 
points, but merely for mention, not for real treatment. To an his- 
torian, the alliance under Tiryns is the one tremendous alleged fact 
of Greek politieal history in the whole eatalogue, indeed in all 
Homeric poetry. Page accepts it, and as proof cites another his- 
torical fact of great moment which is also puzzling, at least on the 
face of it, viz. that both Mycenae and, though near, Tiryns, were 
heavily, laboriously fortified. At every stage of his argument a 
literary sense, rather than a sense of reality, has operated: the 
assumptions, reasoning, and conclusions are unreal. The fortified 
palaces were surely not the same as e.g. later Messene, Megalopolis, 
and Mantineia: those were meant to hold armies for aggressive 
action (viz. the containment of Sparta), whereas Tiryns, in its first 
walled stage, most obviously was (I have contended elsewhere, in 
GiBA) a great safe to hold treasure: too small to hold an army, it 
was solely a defensive fort, as were all the others. But even apart 
from this new and (I think) wholesomely easy view of walls, the 
political geography of the epic (Page gives several other instances 
but does not try to defend them) shows that alliances and alignments 
were as easily distorted by poets as nowadays by schoolboys. Absurd 
things have happened in history, granted: but the Catalogue flies in 
the face of everything that would be assumed from archaeology: 
the great imperial city not mistress of her own doorstep! and, 
isolated, facing an alliance that could eut her off from the sea, 
or that might even do her great harm, because her allies were all 
a long day’s mareh away, over mountain passes which probably 
could be blocked. 


Rhodos. Ahhijawa was a state of some power, and presumably 
of some size. Would the King of the Hittites, who controlled much 
of Asia Minor, put up with the troubles he did put up with on the 
part of Ahhijawa if Abhijawa were only Rhodos? Would even 
Arzawa leave Ahhijawa-Rhodos uneonquered if no greater power 
were backing it up? 

The identification of Ahhijawa with Mycenae, one of the greatest 
states of its day, 1s so obvious that it should be rejected only under 
eompulsion. For the moment I leave aside other arguments, and 
only instance here the Catalogue. The Catalogue gives to the three 
eities of Rhodos a contribution of just 12 ships—the next to lowest 
out of all the 29 contingents, which were 40+ on an average. Of 
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course, in the view of scholars like Page, the Rhodian entry must be 
explained away. But explained or not, it is still in the Iliad. Can 
anyone believe that the tradition about relative power—a different 
thing entirely from alliances—had become so utterly distorted that 
one of the greatest states of its day (Abhijawa to the Hittites) 
could be represented as pitifully weak? To me, this is so difficult 
that, even if there were no other arguments, the Catalogue ought to 
convince anyone that Rhodos was not Ahhijawa. 

* Some Mycenaean Relics in the Iliad" The only chapter mainly 
“ literary ” is VI (pp. 218-86)—the longest, both in text and in 
notes, and the chapter where the author is most at home; I suspect it 
is his very best. At least in it he is more nearly safe from historians. 
Examination of the content I leave to others, remarking only, once 
again, its fearlessness and thoroughness. There is abundance of new, 
painstaking research, including much detailed archaeology. The 
upshot, in contrast to e. g. Page’s Homeric Odyssey, and to the two 
appendixes of the present book (pp. 297-340), is to support the 
tradition, i.e. the antiquity and veracity of the Imad. The people of 
the Ziad were real people. At the very end, in a pleasant mellow 
mood, and using an argument which I fear he might condemn in 
others, he even smiles upon the legend of Fair Helen (“no poet 
could .. . if the whole world knew that nothing of the sort had 
happened "). (The classic application of this is to Plato’s Apology 
of Socrates: everyone knew about the trial of Socrates, and Plato — 
was there!) i 

The Book as a Whole. Criticism of this particular book, far more 
than of most, is bound to give a distorted image. Cheerfulness, 
vigor, courage, and power of expression do not replace truth, but 
where there is, as here, much truth already, they make a huge dif- 
ference. HatHI is not just a book, it is an experience. The reader 
hates to come to the end. It can be read again, yes, a third time. 
If a qualification will not dissipate enthusiasm, I except the two 
Appendixes. It is not for me to judge in this matter, but I cannot 
resist a feeling that the admirable restraint shown in dealing with 
Hittite documents, Trojan archaeology, and Linear B tablets gives 
way to the opposite when it comes to carving up the epics Homeric. 


Page’s History of the Iliad. At the end of Ch. VI (pp. 258-61), 
Page gives a summary not of the book but of the process by which 
he thinks the Iliad attained its present form. He makes six stages, 
beginning at latest in the Fifteenth Century B. C., continuing into a 
state of “lays” lasting perhaps even down to Homer himself, about 
whom Page is agnostic. All of this is still very much sub iudice; 
more will be written on it. For what it is worth, I find here a failure 
(still, despite some excellent comprehension of details, shown earlier) 
to grasp the full significance of the Parry-Lord studies of epie, 
extended so widely by Bowra. Along with short “lays,” a period of 
memorized recitation is still allowed for in Page’s aecount. 


| STERLING Dow. 
Warvann UNIVERSITY, 
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ARTHUR E. R. Boak and Herserr CHaryim Youmvin, eds. The 
Archive of Aurelius Isidorus in the Egyptian Museum, Cairo, 
and the University of Michigan. Ann Arbor, Univ. of Michigan 
Press, 1960. Pp. xix + 478; 7 pls. $17.50. 


Chapeauz bas, messieurs! The spirit of Wilcken breathes in these 
pages. In papyrology there is no greater praise. 

Contained in this large and handsomely produced volume are the 
annals of the humble, not “short and simple,” but long and complex, 
a challenge—which Boak and Youtie have met admirably—to the 
editors’ skill in decipherment and interpretation. Aurelius Isidorus, 
son of Ptolemaeus, was an illiterate Egyptian farmer, resident in 
the village of Karanis, in the last decades of the third and the first 
decades of the fourth century. In 1923 peasants digging in the ruins 
of Karanis turned up a mass of papers relating to Isidorus private 
life and publie funetions. Most of these papyri were deposited in the 
Egyptian Museum in Cairo; a few dozen found their way into com- 
mercial channels, and are now seattered among several American and 
European collections. Including three at the University of Michigan, 
the present volume contains a total of 146 documents, 62 of which 
were previously given preliminary publication on various occasions 
between 1934 and 1957. 

The texts of this volume add needed documentation for a critical 
but still imperfectly understood period in the history of the Roman 
Empire. In an introduction of eighteen pages the editors highlight, 
in exemplary fashion, the major conclusions and implications that 
emerge from this coherent body of documents. It was an Aurelius 
Isidorus papyrus, first announced in 1936 and here republished as 
No. 62, that established once and for all that the corrector Aurelius 
Achilles was not the same man as the usurper Lucius Domitius 
Domitianus, but his subordinate. These documents, taken in con- 
junction with contemporary Michigan ostraca, also put an end to the 
long debate over the chronology of Domitianus’ revolt by proving 
that it broke out in 296 A. D. (probably about July). Other sections 
of the introduction summarize the data on Isidorus and his family 
(forty-three persons are identified in the four-generation family 
tree presented on p. 6); and on his ten or eleven turns of liturgie 
duty for the village between 298 and 319 A. D., including one period 
when he appears to have been saddled with two offices at the 
same time. 

Another feature of general interest is the number of times the 
documents of this volume, the latest of which dates from 324 A. D., 
afford data on whether prices fixed in Diocletian’s edict remained 
in force or were swept away in the ensuing inflation. The reader 
will find useful comments on this subject on pp. 92, 108, 174, 214, 
230, 237 and 316. 

Turning to individual documents, we encounter in No. 1 the now 
famous edict of March 16, 297 A. D., in which the Prefect Aristius 
Ofpt]atus promulgated in Egypt Diocletian's new system of tax 
assessment. First published in 1934, the text evoked a spate of 
commentary, the fruits of which are incorporated in this edition. 
The editors point out that, while the new system was meant in 
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principle to be uniform throughout the empire, differences in pro- 
vincial tradition could create differences of detail in implementation. 
Such differences exist, for example, between administrative practices 
in Egypt as revealed in No. 1 and the practices in Syria recorded in 
the ^ Syro-Roman Lawbook" (ef. p. 25). The editors also signalize 
(pp. 27-8) a number of Latinisms which peek through the Greek text. 
One might go even further and attempt to reconstruct the Latin 
original from which this Greek version was presumably made. In- 
deed, it is past time for a new study of the language of Rome’s 
official pronouncements in her eastern provinces: Viereck’s study 
appeared over seventy years ago, Lafoseade's nearly sixty years ago, 
and quantities of evidence have accumulated since then. 

No. 8 is important for the chronology of the Tetrarchy. It contains 
the first evidence that Maximian “was recognized as Augustus in 
the eastern provinces when he reassumed the purple in 309” (pp. 
72-3). No. 9 adds to the evidence showing that separate tax accounts 
were kept for village residents (kométai) and for burghers of the 
nome metropolis (polita?) owning or cultivating land in the village. 
This was probably necessitated by the fact (inter alia) that the 
metropolitans now paid no capitation tax (ef. p. 25). It may be 
noted in passing that P. Ryl. 657 records a third category, that of 
kómokatoikoi, outsiders (probably metropolitans, as suggested by 
Bell, J. H. S., LXXIII [1953], p. 165) resident in the village (cf. 
L. S. J., s. v.). In No. 9 the ratio of politai to kémétai is approxi- 
mately 1:6, and that of their tax payments 1:6 for wheat, 1:9 for 
barley. From these statisties the editors conclude that in the early 
fourth century “the metropolitans were not a group of wealthy 
Jandholders whose expanding estates were surrounded by the small 
properties of villagers” (p. 79). 

On the application of the new system of agrarian taxation there 
is an important introduction to No. 11, concluding with the following 
summary: “The principle that taxes should vary according to the 
quality of the soil became in practice only a distinction between 
royal and private land in the assessment of the wheat levy. No such 
distinction was made for the barley tax, and both wheat and barley 
were collected from the same areas without regard to the actual crop. 
But what may appear even less rational, both sown and unsown 
land in both categories, hence both productive and unproductive land, 
were taxed alike, In this way of assessing the levies . . . we discern a 
strong tendency to reduce the land tax to a uniform quota on each 
arable or potentially arable aroura” (pp. 109-10). A frequently 
noted phenomenon of the fourth century is the gradual absorption 
of imperial and state land into private possession; if not the full 
explanation of that development, at least a significant element thereof 
is the fact, clearly recorded in No. 11, that royal land was taxed at 
three times the rate of private land. 

No. 20 is interesting for showing that in the fourth century some 
assignments to liturgies were still settled by lot. No. 126 is far from 
the first document to evidence government efforts to return absentees 
to the localities in which they were registered for taxation; but it is 
the first to speak of a eash reward for cach fugitive so restored to 
fiscal jurisdiction. 

The above are merely a handful of texts cited to give some idea of 
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the variegated riches of the volume under review. To give a truly 
representative view of all the contents would extend this review 
inordinately beyond its present length. I conclude, instead, with 
cominents and suggestions on a number of points of detail. 

In a seore of instances seattered through the documents, an indi- 
vidual’s name is followed by the abbreviation yuu( ) or xoo( ). 
The question, in resolving these abbreviations, is to decide whether 
the individual so designated is currently holding or has pre- 
viously held the office of gymnasiareh or kosmétés. In the present 
volume the editors have, without explanation, used now the one form, 
now the other; in two instances (Nos. 114, 3, and 115, 2) they have 
left the question open. It is, I think, possible to be less haphazard 
in this matter. The terms in question were used in the Roman East 
much as we today style a man “the Hon. ——————" for the rest 
of his life after he has held an office conferring that dignity. Thus, 
the presumption is that the Greek abbreviations should be resolved 
as the aorist participles yuu{vaciapyjoas) and xoo(pyrevoas) unless 
there is clear evidence that the individual is still in office. When the 
latter is the case, it is usually indicated by something more definite 
than the honorific abbreviation alone: ef. e.g. No. 70, 2, évápxov 
apuTaveas.—No. 21: Since this is an account of taxes collected, 
ic|«*pax]0évros might be considered for the lost word in line 1.— 
Nos. 23 and 44: In the introductions to these documents epimelétai 
are called “ procurators.” This is probably a lapsus calami. Pro- 
curator was a technical term, and it had a specifie Greek rendering, 
érirporos. “ Supervisor" (as on p. 123) is a better term for 
epimeletés.—No. 30, line 9: Since no person in this list is identified 
by his calling, I should prefer to take BoíxoAos as a name.—No. 59, 
line 20: The context suggests évrwy as the missing word (Professor 
Youtie writes me that neither this nor anything else can be read on 
the photograph) —No. 123, line 5: The restoration áva8[o]8évr[os] 
suggests itself, since dva8{Swpr is the commonly used verb for appoint- 
ing to a liturgy. 
NAPHTALI LEWIS. 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE. 


E. A. Lows, ed. Codices Latini Antiquiores. A Palaeographical 
Guide to Latin Manuseripts Prior to the Ninth Century. Part 
VIII, Germany: Altenburg-Leipzig; Part IX, Germany: Maria 
Laach-Wiirzburg. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1959. Pp. xii + 
69; xii + 70. $26.90 each part. 


Dr. Lowe's great enterprise is approaching completion. The two 
latest volumes, published in quick succession, cover Germany. Be- 
tween them they contain descriptions of not less than 440 manu- 
seripts. Not few of these were actually written in the territory east 
of the Rhine and north of the Alps; all these “German” MSS in 
the more specific meaning of the term date from the eighth century, 
the period during whieh the Christian Chureh in Germany was 
organized. This organization was largely the work of Anglo-Saxons 
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and their disciples; they have left their mark in the form of numer- 
ous MSS in Anglo-Saxon script (about one hundred, or nearly one 
fourth of the total), many of which were written in continental 
centres. The Irish element is less in evidence. Almost all the Irish 
items in these two volumes are produets of the homeland; with the 
exeeption of the Cadmug Gospels (Fulda, Bonif. 3), probably St. 
Boniface’s pocket gospel-book, they seem to have reached the great 
insular centres in Germany at a later time, when the Irish asserted 
themselves in such places as Reichenau or Würzburg. The Irish 
material consists largely of fragments or palimpsests—the latter re- 
written during the ninth century. Insular influences, though by far 
the most powerful, were by no means the only ones; beside them, we 
notice the influence of France, Àlemannia-Rhaetia, and Italy (especi- 
ally of Verona). It is thus not surprising to see the whole range of 
pre-Carolingian scripts represented, with the sole exception of Visi- 
gothic: the Germans received the great writers of Christian Spain, 
an Isidore or Julian of Toledo, from the hands of their Anglo-Saxon 
teachers. 

The autochthonous products of eighth century Germany which 
have survived originated to a considerable extent in a limited number 
of seriptoria, among which Lorsch and Freising are best known. 
However, Germany had no time to produce * national?" hands—not 
even such set “types” as we find in Northern France. Most German 
seriptoria must have come under the sway of Caroline minuscule 
before they were able to develop distinctive scripts of their own. 
Almost from the beginning we see them on their way, as it were, 
towards the Carolina. Eighth century German hands show every 
imaginable form of transition. This makes it difficult for the palae- 
ographer to label them consistently: such terms as “ cursive miuu- 
seule," “early minuscule,” “ pre-Caroline minuscule,” “early Caro- 
line minuscule,” as Lowe explains, are merely tentative; there is no 
rigid borderline between any two of them. In the circumstances ii 
would be idle to quarrel about terminology, except that I find it hard 
to aecept the hand of the Braunsberg New Testament (reproduced 
under no. 1071) as Caroline minuscule. 

In point of contents biblical, patristic, and liturgical MSS pre- 
dominate: The classics are represented almost entirely by fragments 
—some, like the Claudius papyrus or the Virgil in square capitals 
(both in Berlin) of great antiquity. Among entire MSS are gram- 
matical and legal works, and above all the famous Codex Arcerianus 
of the Agrimensores at Wolfenbüttel (no. 1374 a, b). Biblical MSS 
inelude some of the most important texts of both Old Latin and 
Vulgate: the Quedlinburg “ Itala” (Berlin, theol. lat. fol. 485, saec. 
IV-V), Codex Rehdigeranus (Breslau, Rehd. 169, saec. VIII:—un- 
fortunately destroyed during the last war), the Freising Old Latin 
Gospels (q) and St. Paul (Munieh Clm 6224 and 6436, both saec. 
VI-VIT), the Würzburg palimpsest of Pentateuch and Prophets 
(Mp. th. f. 64a, saec, V), and—a treasure for the palaeographer as 
well as for the biblical scholar—the Vulgate New Tesiament which 
bishop Victor of Capua collated in 546/547, with marginals in an 
Anglo-Saxon hand, perhaps in the hand of St. Boniface himself 
(Fulda, Bonif, 1). 

The lists of dated and localized manuscripts (VIII, pp. viii f.; IX, 
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pp. viif.) add up to twenty-four numbers; six of these fall in the 
time of Hildebald, bishop (after 799 archbishop) of Cologne, 785- 
819. A considerable number of hands ean be localized by their 
resemblance to ninth century hands of known provenance. .— 

The introduction to volume IX contains some comprehensive re- 
marks on the better known of the German writing centres. It is in 
the nature of the material that these sketches are less detailed and 
less conclusive than were those on individual seriptoria in Italy or 
France. What strikes the reader is the over-all picture of the history 
of writing in eighth eentury Germany, whieh I have endeavoured 
to reproduce in the opening paragraphs of this review. In several 
instances (Cologne, Lorsch, Freising and other Bavarian centres) 
Lowe is deliberately brief, and refers us to the work of others, 
especially to Bischoff’s Siidostdeutsche Schreibschulen and (for 
“nuns’ minuscule,” probably from Chelles) to his article in Karo- 
lingische und Ottonische Kunst, 1957. 

Our interest naturally concentrates on the presentation of the 
material itself. Letterpress and plates fully maintain the high stan- 
dard of workmanship which we have come to take for granted. 

The descriptions—each a result of careful examination—combine 
with the plates in conveying some idea of the individuality of each 
MS even to those readers who have never seen the original. Only 
one specimen (no. 1066) does not seem to be the perfect choice: the 
facsimile of the third hand of Berlin theol. lat. fol. 346 shows hardly 
any of the characteristics mentioned in the text. 

With regard to Carlsruhe, Fragm. Ang. 18, it is stated that the MS 
was re-written in the ninth century in Clondalkin, eo. Dublin. Earlier 
scholars, viz. Bannister, whe was followed by Kenney and Dom 
Gougaud, have been less assertive. If, as we are invited to do, we 
read the single fragmentary letter before the entry sée (omitted in 
the transcript) trinitatis et sci cronámi filii lugaedén as an r, and 
supplement (Libe)r, then we would have an authentic localization; 
but, to judge from the microfilm, the r is not certain beyond a 
shadow of doubt. 

In the introduction to volume VIII Lowe, with the frankness of 
the great scholar, offers a retractation. In vol. VI, a page of MS 
Berlin theol. lat. fol. 354 had been claimed te provide ocular proof 
of the half-uncial origin of Maurdramnus minuseule (cf. my report, 
A.J.P., LXXV, p. 325). This claim was based mainly on a faesimile 
of the particular page in Arndt-Tangl’s Schrifttafeln. A study of 
the original revealed the fact that the page in question (and the one 
preceding it) is a restoration by the hand of a seribe who normally 
writes Maurdramnus type. Needless to say, this admission does not 
a the theory that the Maurdramnus script originated in half- 
uncial. 

In the light of the fresh material here presented, groups of related 
MSS that have been indicated in previous volumes (ef, my reviews 
in AJ.P., LXXI, p. 327; LXXV, p. 325; LXXVIII, p. 449) ean be 
better appreciated as more and more of the features which bind 
them together are put before us. 

One such group is of exceptional interest. It consists of the 
following MSS: Dublin Trinity College 55, “ Usserianus I"; Milan, - 
Ambros. D. 23 sup., Orosius; Ambros. C. 26 sup., Basilius; Cologne, 
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Hist, Archiv, GB Kasten B, 148 + 148a, two fragments of Caesarius 
of Arles; more remote is the link between this group and the Isidore 
fragment, St. Gall 1399. a. 1. The first four are written in a peculiar 
Irish majuscule (verging, in varying degree, on minuscule); the 
St. Gall fragment is in Irish cursive minuscule, with some traces of 
majuseule. Leaving aside the latter, we have to do with an unusual 
type of Irish seript at several stages of development in the course 
of a century; the dates given by Lowe range from saec. VII in. for 
Usserianus I to saec. VII-VIII for the Cologne Caesarius. At its 
earliest stage, this seript is “an Irish adaptation of half-uncial” 
(C. L.A., II, p. 271); at its latest, it is a heavy Irish majuseule, 
which, in my opinion, stands in a siimlar relation to the earlier 
specimens of that type as do Usserianus II (C.L. A., IL, p. 272) or 
the MacRegol Gospels (C.L..4., IT, p. 231) to “classical” Irish 
majuseule. As a type, the majuscule of ouv group stands apart; its 
earliest specimen, Usserianus I, looks more archaic even than the 
Cathach of St. Columcille (C.L. A. p. 266), although the latter 
might be slightly earlier. For various reasons, above all for the 
fact that the membrane of three members of the group is parchment 
(the writing material used mainly on the continent), Lowe attributes 
this group, except its latest piece, which is written on insular vellum, 
to an Irish writing centre on the continent, probably Bobbio. 
Bischoff (see note 1), however, linking up this group with the 
psalm-texts on waxed tablets found in an Irish bog, favours its 
origin in Ireland. This is just one example of the stimulus to dis- 
covery and synthesis which the new volumes of C. L. A. so abundantly 
provide. 

True to the spirit of Dr. Lowe, this most charming gratiarum 
actor, the reviewer feels that he owes an act of homage also to those 
who helped the editor in his work: librarians and archivists all over 
Germany, the devoted assistants at Princeton, and the expert staff of 
the Oxford Press. Two scholars deserve special mention: P. Alban 
Dold, O. S. B., of Beuron, who has contributed many a palimpsest 
photograph (of which art he is the unrivalled master), and Professor 
Bernhard Bischoff of Munich, whose share in the preparation of these 
two volumes has been much greater than it ever was before. 

With two more volumes to come, C.L. A. wil before long have 
reached the goal. We wish Dr. Lowe all the best for the last round. 


Lupwia Breuer. 
UNrvEnsiTY Contras, DUBLIN. 


—. 








1 The symptomatic signifieance of this detail for the earlier seventh 
cenLury is doubted by B. Bischot!, /sidoriasna (Leon, 1961), p. 327. 
Other characteristics seem to me even less telling. Influence of Roman 
cursive, in particular, as I see it, is an essential element in the forma- 
tion of the Irish script generally; it is in this way that I interpret the 
facts stated by Traube and Lindsay, aud recently by the late R. I. Best 
(riu, NVIU, pp. 102-7). 
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G. L. HuxuEY. Anthemius of Tralles: A Study in Later Greek 
Geometry. Cambridge, Mass. Greek, Roman, and Byzantine 
Studies, 1959. Pp. vii + 62. (Greek, Roman, and Byzantine 
Monographs, No. 1.) 


Anthemius of Trales (1-584 A.D.) was an eminent architect, 
geometer, and physicist, and incidentally, if the evidence of Agathias 
can be trusted, a practical joker of awesome attainments (ef. 
Huxley's monograph, pp. 2-3). His architectural talents led to his 
receiving a commission to reconstruct the church of St. Sophia after 
it had been destroyed during the Nika insurrection. As a geometer 
he was held in esteem by Arab mathematicians, and Eutoejus dedi- 
cated to him his commentaries on the Conies of Apollonius of Perga. 

Huxley's monograph is concerned with two mathematical docu- 
ments, the rept rapaddéov pnyavnpdtov of Anthemius, and the so- 
called Fragmentum Mathematicum Bobiense. The authorship of the 
Fragmentum has been disputed. Huxley, following the suggestions 
of Zeuthen and of Heiberg, and opposing the views of Sir Thomas 
Heath and of Ver Eecke, gives rather strong arguments for attrib- 
uting the Fragmentum to Anthemius, and for supposing it to be a 
part of the incomplete zepi rapadcfov pyyavnudrov. 


In Section X of the monograph Huxley reproduces Heiberg’s text 
of the two documents with critical notes. In Sections III and IV 
Huxley offers his own English translations with commentaries. 
Seven additional sections of the monograph take up various topics 
relating to the documents and to Anthemius. 

At the beginning of the zepi mapaðófov w9xavguárov Anthemius 
sets the following problem, “It is required to eause a ray of the sun 
to fall in a given position, without moving away, at any hour or 
season.” By means of a geometrical construction Anthemius de- 
scribes an arrangement of plane mirrors which will reflect back to 
the desired point A those rays of the sun falling upon a mirror after 
passing through an aperture located at point B. Anthemius then 
attempts to show that this complex of plane mirrors may be replaced 
by a single mirror having a curved surface. There is some uncer- 
tainty here in the text and meaning, as Huxley notes (cf. p. 8). 
Presumably Anthemins intended his curved mirror to be in the shape 
of an ellipsoid, but his writing is extremely vague. Anthemius clearly 
is aware of the fact that his plane mirrors are tangent to an ellipse 
having the points A and B as its foci, although he does not state 
this relationship explicitly. He understands several properties of 
the ellipse, among them its property of reflecting all rays through 
one focus to the other; this he may have learned from Apollonius 
(ef. p. 10). He does not, however, succeed in explaining how his 
theoretical solution of the problem may be realized practically. It is 
by no means clear how the mirrors he describes could actually be 
used to reflect the sun’s rays to a given point “without moving 
away, at any hour" regardless of the point’s orientation with respect 
to the sun. In the course of his discussion he deseribes for the 
first time (cf. p. 9) the now familiar mechanical method of drawing 
an ellipse by means of a string looped around two fixed points 
which are its foci. 


AGV LIU YY DD. lUo 


Anthemius accepts the tradition that Archimedes set fire to the 
Roman fleet at Syracuse by focusing the sun's rays upon it through 
the use of reflectors. With this in mind Anthemius proceeds to a 
discussion of so-called “burning mirrors," which can cause com- 
bustion by a concentration of solar rays. He undertakes to improve 
upon earlier accounts of burning mirrors by proposing some con- 
struction for them which shall be based on better geometrical founda- 
tions. The treatise breaks off in the course of a construction for a 
paraboloidal mirror, which reflects upon its focus all rays parallel 
to its axis. Here Anthemius shows a commendable knowledge of the 
properties of the parabola. He demonstrates some originality when 
he describes a mechanical method for drawing a parabola, which is 
based, in part, upon the fact (probably known to Anthemins from 
the work of Pappus) that every point on a parabola is equidistant 
from the focus and the directrix of the parabola (cf. p. 19). 

In its more extensive fragments the Fragmentum Mathematicum 
Bobiense discusses the reflecting properties of paraboloidal and 
spherical mirrors, and offers some elementary and unoriginal obser- 
vations on mechanics. 

Huxley’s work has been carefully done. One slight slip, however, 
occurs in his translation of the wept rapaddéwv wgxavgpárov, where 
the text (cf. p. 45, lines 7-8) reads xarà rjv diyoroplay ris id EBT 
yovias kal éxBrArnPelons rijs HZ às èri rò © onpetov. Huxley mistakenly 
renders this (ef. p. 7, lines 7-8) “ on the line bisecting the angle EZA 
which is produced to 9." This should be “on the line bisecting the 
angle EBT, and the line HZ being produced to 9." 

Anthemius’ expositions leave much to be desired in the way of 
clarity and completeness, but he evidently knows a good deal about 
conic sections, and he shows some originality in his mathematical 
work, As Huxley emphasizes, the career of Anthemius indicates that 
mathematical creativity was still alive in the first part of the sixth 
century of our era. In presenting this scholarly account of the life, 
the mathematical writings, and the later influence of Anthemius, 
Huxley has done Byzantine studies a good service. His monograph 
18 an auspicious beginning of this new series. 


MALCOLM MacLaren. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 


C. Iulii Caesaris Commentarii de Bello Civili erklärt von FRIEDRICHA 
KRANER und FRIEDRICH HOFFMANN; zwülfte Auflage von HEIN- 
RICH MEUSEL. Nachwort und bibliographisehe Nachtrige von 
Hans OPPERMANN. Berlin, Weidmann, 1959. Pp. xvi + 425. 


This is the best commentary on Caesar's Civil War that has ap- 
peared to dale. It was the best fifty years ago, and it is indicative 
both of the quality of the work of Meusel and of the diminution of 
intensity of work in this field that the edition should merit such an 
unaltered reissue as that here under review. The Weidmann Verlag 
has done students of Caesar the very good service of reprinting the 
Cleventh edition of 1906, which had been thoroughly revised by the 
-naster hand of Heinrich Meusel. For reviews of the eleventh edition 
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see: Berl. philol. Wochenschrift, XXVII (1907), pp. 740-9; id., 
XXXII (1912), p. 1085; Gótt. gel. Anz., CLXIX (1907), pp. 829-34. 

The present edition differs from the eleventh, aside from ihe 
correction of a few misprints, in the addition of a bibliographical 
supplement prepared by Hans Oppermann. The decision to reissue 
an unaltered edition was, as Oppermann tells us, based on practical 
considerations as well as on the feeling that Meusel's commentary 
represented too definite a conception of Caesar and of the philolo- 
gist’s task in dealing with his work to permit a revision. Although 
Oppermann recognizes that there are possible objections to the 
procedure adopted, and although we may regret that we do not 
have a commentary revised by his hand, we must recognize the force 
of the consideration which apparently deterred him. 

Since the original contribution is in the bibliographical supple- 
ment, we may confine our attention to it. Oppermann’s aim is to 
provide a select bibliography of works dealing with Caesar and the 
Civil War which have appeared during the last twenty years, with 
the aim of directing the user to the most important problems in the 
study of Caesar today and of indicating the apparatus available 
to supplement the commentary. The list contains references to 
ninety-four works, nine of which he indicates by an asterisk he has 
not seen himself. A section on bibliographical resources lists ten 
items. That on form, genesis, and reliability of the Civil War 
contains twenty-three, that on text eight, on language and style 
fifteen, historical events twenty, military history thirteen, Caesar’s 
personality four. I note no major or serious omissions. No two 
persons would, of course, fulfill such a requirement in just the same 
way. I would, for example, have included references to the following: 


A. E. Raubitschek: ^ Epigraphieal Notes on Julius Casear,” 
J. R. S. XLIV (1954), pp. 257-60. 


W. Rietveld: De Metriek in Caesar's Geschriften (Alkmaar, 
1929). 


K. von Fritz: “The Mission of L. Caesar and L. Roscius in 
January 49 B. C," T. A. P. A, LXXII (1941), pp. 125-56. 


Many of the items are accompanied by discussion; in fact, the section 
on form, genesis, and reliability where Oppermann’s own chief 
interest lies, is properly a discussion interlarded with bibliography 
in which it seems to me the attention paid to Rambaud’s L’art de la 
déformation historique dans les commentaires de César is out of 
proportion to the importance of the work. Twenty-two pages of the 
entire fifty-page supplement are devoted to a tabulation of the 
variants in the editions of Fabre and Klotz from the text of Meusel. 
On p. 420 W. Gerard and W. G. should be corrected to G. Walter 
and G. W. 

While, as I have said, we may be grateful to the publisher for 
making this important edition available once more, I cannot help 
taking exeeption to what I can only call the dishonesty of the title- 
page. It is questionable in the first place whether this should be 
called a twelfth edition at all since it is properly a reprint. The 
book would have been bought for its own sake. Still the addition of 
Oppermann’s very useful supplement may justify the term and 
naturally the publisher wants to have something new to advertise. 


But to describe the book as a twelfth edition by Heinrich Meusel 
over the date of 1959 when Meusel has been dead these many years 
IS an insult to Meusel’s memory, to Oppermann, and to the public, 
and is unworthy of the tradition of a great publishing house. The 
fact that this kind of deception has been practiced by other pub- 
ae of important reprints in recent years does not diminish the 
offense, 
Lioxp W. Daty. 
UNIVERSITY OP PENNSYLVANIA, 


WarrER Sporrri. Spüthellenistische Berichte über Welt, Kultur und 
Gótter. Untersuchungen zu Diodor von Sizilien. Basel, Verlag 
Friedrich Reinhardt, 1959. Pp. xvi + 274. DM. 24.75. (Sehwei- 
zerische Beiträge zur Aliertwmswissenschaft, Heft 9.) 


This book presents a detailed argument against the widely accepted 
thesis that Diodorus’ introductory chapters on the origin of the 
cosmos and animate life (I, 7), of human society (8), and of religion 
(10-13) were taken from a similar preface in Hecataeus the Ab- 
derite’s history of Egypt. 

Hecataeus’ natural philosophy cannot be reconstructed from the 
fragments of his work, but Reinhardt’s description of him as a 

Smoeritean Atomist is accepted by Spoerri, who thus provides 
himself with a basis for argument. In a thorough analysis Spoerri 
Points out the discrepancies between Diodorus’ account and the cor- 
responding theories of the Atomists. He begins by emphasizing the 
fact that Diodorus says nothing about atoms. This had been recog- 
nized before, of course; but since similarities to Lucretius were 
otherwise apparent it was thought that in order to conceal his 
slavish dependence on Democritus Diodorus may intentionally have 
omitted any mention of atoms. But Spoerri produces contingent 
ar&8Ulnents against connections with Democritus: Diodorus portrays 
Ple-cosmic substance as a meigma of elements, not an athroismos 
ot atoms; the meigma separated into its several elements according 
O & eriterion of weight, not of form (schéma); the sun originated 
from within the cosmos, not from without, as Democritus taught. 
POerri has convincingly assembled the evidence against an ultimate 

“moeritean derivation of I, 7-8; surely the passage should not in 
(B) future, as it has in the past, appear as Democritus, fragment 


E ut the author is less careful in his attempt to disprove an 
Pleurus.Heeataeus-Diodorus tradition, although the assumption 
^t Hecataeus preferred Demoeritean to Epieurean philosophy rests 

OD nn inconclusive reference in Clement, Strom., II, 190. Spoerri 

him aye points ont that Epicurus believed both that weight was the 

C'ovmining faetor in ihe formation of the several elements and that 

he sun had its origin within the cosmos, More consideration should 

"2 been given to the coincidence of Diodorus’ zoogony with that 

attire ced (Censorinus, De die natali, IV, 9) to Epicurus. In an 

atlompt to show Diodorus’ affiliation with contemporary Stoic thought 
5D. erri strikingly parallels I, 7, 3 with Ovid, Jet., I, 422; perhaps 
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Lucretius, V, 797 should have received equal attention. Spoerri 
concludes that the cosmogony found in I, 7 resembles those which 
occur in the works of writers who were acquainted with Posidonius 

philosophy and his interpretation of Plato's Timaeus. But unlike 
Plato and Posidonius (ef. Edelstein, A.J.P., LVII [1936], pP. 
290 ff.), Diodorus assigns no role to the Creator in the creation story. 
It is difficult to agree with Spoerri’s implication that Diodorus 
deleted any reference to the deity from his account; for a great part 
of Diodorus’ history is marred by his readiness to attribute too much 
to divine direction, 

With good reason Spoerri does not try to establish the immediate 
provenance of I, 7. Surely in its entirety it cannot be traced to any 
one source. A general education and historical curiosity would 
have sufficed to provide Diodorus with some of the information 
found here. Certainly the theory concerning the origin of life was 
his own, independent of whatever source or sources he may have 
been following (cf. III, 2, 1 and V, 56, 3). 

Spoerri finds that I, 8 is at least as Stoie as it is Epicurean, and 
several times he insinuates Posidonian affinities. But Diodorus 
dismal pieture of early human society betrays none of Posidonius 
primitivism; and in I, 8 Necessity, not Philosophy, instruets men 
in the erafts. 

Chapters 10-13, Spoerri suggests, reflect Stoic writings on the 
origin of religion. Perhaps 10-12 could be separated from the rest 
of the Egyptian theologowmena; and Spoerri has found at least one 
basic difference between I, 11 and Democritus A 75. Chapter 13, 
however, is certainly an integral part of the theologowmena, whieh 
both Schwartz and Jacoby have attributed to Hecataeus. The chron- 
ological limits used in 23, 1; 26, 1; and 31,7 support an early third- 
century date for its composition. If Strabo XVI, 2, 37 was based on 
Hecataeus, it would be difficult to assign the theologoumena to the 
same source, for the Strabo passage is not compatible with Diodorus, 
I, 28, 2.8. But A. D. Nock (J. R. S., XLIX [1959], pp. 5 ff.) argues 
cogently that Strabo's authority was not Hecataeus, but Posidontus. 

Spoerri may not have been uniformly successful in contending 
that Diodorus, I, 7-8 and 10-13 reflect contemporary teachings. But 
in support of his arguments he has done a thorough job of gathering 
the pertinent evidence, and his work will be appreciated by students 
of first-century philosophie and religious thought. 


ROBERT Drews. 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 


FERNAND CmaPoUTHIER and Louis Mérmme, Euripide, Tome VI: 
Oreste. Texte établi et annoté par F. Chapouthier et traduit par 
L. Méridier. Paris, Société d'Édition “Les Belles Lettres,” 
1959. Pp. 101: pp. 30-101 double. (Budé Collection.) 


In spite of the lamented death of Professor Méridier, in 1933, and 
of Professor Chapouthier, in 1953, the high standard set by the 
earlier volumes of the Budé Euripides is maintained in the Orestes. 

While occasionally citing readings from ten papyri, Chapouthier 
based his text on the MSS MBAV, LP, which Prinz and Weeklein 
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collated and on which their text and Murray’s were founded. 
Chapouthier verified the readings by means of photographs. He 
holds that no MS is so superior to the others that it has as much 
authority by itself as has a coneurrence of readings. Relying on the 
MSS more than on rules of usage, he retains in a clause of past 
purpose, vs. 654, the subjunctive whieh Wecklein and Murray change 
to the optative. He reads dry in 430 and 723, where they adopt the 
less well attested ror In 1027 he keeps dz’, which they change to 
br. He retains the prosaic rvevpover, 277, for which they substitute 
TÀevuóvoy. 

In an informative and stimulating Introduction, Chapouthier dis- 
eusses the date of the Orestes and the connections of the play with 
the events and conditions of the time; the subject and the action— 
in its dichotomy tbe Orestes is a drama of feelings and ideas which 
ends like a comic opera—; the literary reminiscences; the astro- 
nomical, medical, and sophistical elements; the music; the immediate 
and continued popularity of the play; and the text. In his paragraph 
on music, he mentions the theory that the (pitch) accent of the words 
is subordinated to the melody. (On this subject see now Douglas 
D. Feaver, * The Musical Setting of Euripides’ Orestes,” A. J.P. 
LXXXI [1960], pp. 1 ff.) Chapouthier misunderstands a Seholium 
on 176: roŭro rò péAos éxi rais Aeyopévats vyrats Gderar Kai égTw 
ófóraroy. According to his paraphrase, this lyric, the Invocation to 
Night, was sung “sur la plus haute note.” (This would have been 
a most monotonous song.) výr, however, means “the string of the 
highest pitch,” not “the highest note.” 

The Introduction and Notes eontain a wealth of pertinent refer- 
ences to Greek literature, history, law, vase painting, architecture, 
ideas, beliefs, customs. Particularly interesting is the reference, 
in a note on 1637, to an ex-voto of the first half of the second 
century B. C. on the island of Tenos, in which Helen is named with 
the Dioscuri as a protector of sailors (Musée Belge, 1910, pp. 19-24). 

The Translation, completed by Méridier except for the finishing 
touches, which Chapouthier supplied, is admirable. While there is, 
of course, room at various places for differences of interpretation, 
there are apparently only two slips. In 424 “rhéteur habile," for 
codds, is not appropriate to the context. Is not the meaning “ shrewd 
(in looking after one’s own interests)”? In 1195-6 the awkwardness 
of style could have been obviated by a change in the word order. 

In 382 read wpwréAcaa for wporéAca. 


Avice F. BRAUNLICH. 
GoucHER COLLEGE. 


JosepH FONTENROSE. Python. A Study of Delphic Myth and its 
Origins. Rerkeley and Los Angeles, Univ. of California Press, 
1959. Pp. xviii + 616. 


Classieal literature and art time and again draw their themes from 
stories in whieh gods or heroes struggle with and triumph over 
monsters and dragons. The central thesis of this book is that behind 
such legends may be diseerned an archetypal combat myth. Thus 
Apollo-Python, Apollo-Tityos, Tleracles-Kyknos, Zeus-Typhon, Per- 
sens-Medusa, are pairings which share a common tradition and a 
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common origin. The basic pattern is set out on pp. 9 ff. and 262 ff. 
The variants include the possibility that the monster is helped by 
his female counterpart (sister, wife, or mother), who may seduce 
the ehampion (Venusberg theme). The champion may, indeed, be 
vanquished, even destroyed, for a time (dying god theme) ; but if so 
his eclipse is temporary, and he is always ultimately triumphant. 
Probably Syria and Cilicia (whose place-names tend to recur on the 
Greek mainland) were the transmitters of the myth to the Greek 
world. Its outlines may be traced in Hittite and Canaanite sources 
of about 1400 B.C., and these in their turn appear to be linked 
with Sumerian legends of the third millennium B.C. which have 
significant parallels in the early mythology of the two other cradles 
of eivilisation, Egypt and India. In faet behind the story of the hero 
defeating the monster lies the conquest of darkness by light, the 
victory of order over chaos, ultimately perhaps the triumph of the 
life-instinet over the death-instinct. 

Although Fontenrose has made a valuable contribution to the 
study of comparative mythology, backed by an impressive weight of 
evidence which is most skilfully marshalled and interpreted, I can- 
not feel that he has fully substantiated his main thesis. It remains 
an attractive and suggestive theory in a field in which certainty is 
admittedly hard to achieve. Behind the written sources we sense an 
oral tradition, and while this may mean the preservation for cen- 
turies of elements which pass unmentioned in the literary sources, 
it also means that the tradition is insensibly modified as it passes 
from mouth to mouth. We have no adequate criteria by which to 
judge whether late writers are following an early tradition or using 
their imagination. In general Fontenrose seems to me to under- 
estimate the Greek mythopoeie faculty. The diffusion theory ex- 
pounded in this book fits much of the available evidence. It is 
disturbing, however, to find a very similar combat myth in Japanese 
sources (rather light-heartedly dismissed as a borrowing from China 
or Korea) ; and it is highly disconcerting to find “ striking parallels ” 
in legends circulating among American aborigines before 1500. Fon- 
fenrose gives an excellent account on pp. 217 ff. of the probable 
origins of the combat myth in herdsmen’s and hunters’ encounters 
with ferocious wild animals. Stories about such experiences would 
tend to be repeated wherever herdsmen and hunters (and fishermen) 
foregathered. Each reader of this book must decide for himself 
at what stage similarity or coincidence of the creative imagination 
working independently ceases to explain the evidence and borrowing 
must be postulated. 

It is not always easy to follow Fontenrose’s detailed interpreta- 
tions. He suggests that the geographical proximity of the bases from 
which Apollo’s enemies operate is testimony that their myths derive 
from a common souree (pp. 51, 52). But the truth is surely that 
they were regarded as having incurred Apollo’s enmity because they 
threatened Delphi and pilgrims to the oracle. Sybaris is fitted with 
some diffculty into the combat sequence (p. 66). Of the nineteen 
chief features only seven appear prominently, and two obscurely, 
in her ease. What are these features? 1) Her story was associated 
with the vicinity of Delphi. 2) She lived in a cave. 3) She was very 


1 Almost all the themes of the combat myth can be traced without 
difficulty in Hemingway’s The Old Man and the Sea. 
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large. 4) She terrorized the neighbourhood. 5) Her end was in- 
directly due to Apollo's prophecy (though in point of fact “the 
Pythia appears to have acquiesced in the Lamia’s depredations or 
even to have favored them” [p. 62]). 6) She was driven away by 
à young man. 7) He used his bare hands (this is supposed to illus- 
trate the theme that the hero uses his favourite weapons!). Features 
which appear obscurely are: 1) that she had non-human form (she is 
called @ypioy—as was Demosthenes by Aeschines); 2) that she re- 
ceived a tomb (because a spring gushed up at the spot where she 
vanished). I find it hard to agree that this evidence deriving from 
Antoninus Liberalis has any serious contribution to make to the 
interpretation of the Python myth. Much later in the book (pp. 
385-6) we meet the disarming remark “mythical genealogy and 
system-making paradoxically obseure the truth by making too sharp 
distinctions among mythical persons.” 

In interpreting Greek legend a certain flexibility and imaginative- 
ness is of course acceptable and indeed necessary. But in discussing 
the early history of Delphi a more astringent scepticism is desirable. 
The available materials do not permit the reconstruction of more 
than the barest outlines of such a history, and any attempt to re- 
create the mythical background must necessarily be even more 
tentative. After a preliminary analysis of the Apollo-Python story 
there is a very long digression, and it is not until p. 365 that the book 
reverts to its main theme. Here the identification of Dionysus with 
Python seems hazardous, and the argument that the omphalos was 
their joint tomb more hazardous stil. In Fontenrose’s later sug- 
gestion that by a Box and Cox arrangement Apollo is the tenant 
of Dionysus’ tomb during the winter months, when supposedly absent 
amongst the Hyperboreans, and that on his “ return " Dionysus again 
occupies the vacated tomb (p. 381), the imaginative dissolves into 
the imaginary. His subsequent assertion (p. 396) “that in pre- 
Apolline Delphi there were worshipped a god who was later identi- 
fied with Poseidon, Zeus, or Kronos; his son who was later called 
Python (Typhon), Pyrkon, Delphos, or Dionysos, and who stood in 
about the same relation to his father as Persephone to Demeter, 
merely his reflection in nature and functions; and his consort who 
was later called Ge, Themis, Nyx, Delphyne, or Telphusa” is a con- 
flation of the ancient evidence rather than an evaluation of it. The 
argument that the oracle was originally established at the Corycian 
Cave of Lykoreia is attractive and ingenious; but it would require 
excavation of the site to provide supporting evidence before it could 
be substantiated. 

Most of this review has been a recital of points on which I differ 
with the attitudes or interpretations of the author. It should be 
stressed, however, that Fontenrose’s work is firmly based on a wide 
study of the ancient and modern sources, and displays an erudition 
which is never burdensome, and a eapacity to sustain an original 
argument with eogeney and to enliven if with flashes of humour. 

hough one may disagree with him on details, and even remain un- 
convinced by his main thesis, his book is informative, stimulating, 
and provoeative, and as we penetrate the golden haze of Greek 
legend shadowy and formidable supernatural powers—dirae facies 
and numina magne deum—are glimpsed in the background. 


D. E. W. WORMIELI. 
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THE CONSULS OF A.D. 69/70. 


Tac., Hist., I, 77: Consul cum Titiano fratre in kalendas 
Martias ipse (Otho) ; proximos mensis Verginio destinat ut 
aliquod exercitui Germanico delenimentum; iungitur Ver- 
ginio Pompeius Vopiscus praetexto veteris amicitiae: pleri- 
que Viennensium honori datum interpretabantur. ceteri 
consulatus ex destinatione Neronis aut (Galbae mansere, 
Caelio ae Flavio Sabinis in Iulias, Arrio Antonino et Mario 
Celso in Septembris, quorum honoribus ne Vitellius quidem 
victor intercessit. 

II, 71: Ut Valenti et Caecinae vacuos honoris mensis 
aperiret (Vitellius), coartati aliorum consulatus; dissimu- 
latus Marci Marti tanquam Othonianarum partium ducis; 
et Valerium Marinum destinatum a Galba consulem distulit, 
nulla offensa, sed mitem et iniuriam segniter laturum; 
Pedanius Costa omittitur, ingratus principi ut adversus 
Neronem ausus et Verginii extimulator, sed alias protulit 
causas. actaeque insuper Vitellio gratiae consuetudine 
servitii. 

In 1872 Mommsen sent a letter to Henzen! in which he gave 
a lucid account of the main factors to be considered in inter- 
preting the two key passages in Tacitus on the consuls of the 
year of the Four Emperors, as quoted above. In spite of this, 
commentators on these passages? have been persistently be- 
devilled by the idea of a four-month nundinum as the basic term 
of consulates during the- second half of the first century—an 


1 Eph. Ep., I, pp. 189-91. 
2 Godley (1887), Spooner (1891), Davies (1896), Wolff (1914), 
Ramsay (1915), Heraeus (1929), Irvine (1952). 
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idea which appears to have originated in the theory of Borghese,” 
whereby this system was introduced by Galba for this very year. 
Recent discoveries and analysis have done nothing to confirm the 
practice for any year before the reign of Domitian; in particular, 
the term of office of Caesennius and Calvisius in 79 * covers the 
period March to May in such a way as to preclude a change of 
consuls after the first four months. For the reign of Nero, whose 
practice must be considered in any discussion of the year of his 
death, Degrassi's Fasti Consolari bear out the statement of Sue- 
tonius (Nero, 15, 2) that the consulate was normally of six 
months, with exceptions caused mainly by the early resignation 
of the emperor or by deaths in office. Not every year can be as 
clearly divided into its two halves as 57, with Nero exceptionally 
in office throughout and his colleague Piso giving place to 
Caesius Martialis, who is attested precisely in July and Decem- 
ber; or 59, when the ordinarii are still in office late in June, 
while the suffects are attested, again, im July and December. 
But in no year of the reign (nor indeed before 89) is there evi- 
dence of a pair of consuls occupying the second four months of 
the year, so as to be attested both before and after July 1st. It 
it true that, allowing for the years to which Degrassi allots no 
suffects, together with replacements for Mancia in December 55 
and for Vestinus in April 65, there are still several consuls too 
many for the vacancies. Some extra suffections must be assumed 
on the model of the year 56, when Trebellius, one of the regular 
July suffects, resigned (he certainly did not die) to give room 
for P. Palfurius at the beginning of September, and a further 
pair of suffects, Duvius and Thrasea, took over for November 
and December. This system of suffection in November seems 
to have been taken over from Claudius, towards the end of whose 
reign it is attested at least for 51 and 54 (Suet, Vesp., 4, 2; 
Claud., 46), and may presuppose further appointments for Sep- 
tember/October; though by 57 it must be supposed that the new 
emperor and his advisers had worked off the back-log of out- 
standing candidates. By and large, the rule is clearly established 
for a change of consuls at the end of June, with occasional sub- 
division of these six-month periods, apparently into units of 
two months. This accordingly is what we are entitled to expect 


* Quoted by Henzen, loc. cit., pp. 189, 192. 
“Degrassi, Fasti Oonsolari, p. 23. 
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Nero to have intended for the year 68, and, to some extent at 
least, for 69.5 

So far Mommsen’s view is fully confirmed by the evidence of 
the Fasti. Some of his further conclusions are less easily fol- 
lowed; although the complete neglect of Mommsen’s work by 
the editors does not seem to have been based on a, realisation of 
the real difficulties involved. According to Mommsen (who takes 
little account of Nero’s original designations), Galba took for 
himself and Vinius the first four months of the year; gave to 
T. Flavius Sabinus and Arulenus Sabinus the next two months; 
and divided the second half of the year into three further periods 
of two months (p. 191). Subsequently Otho and his brother 
took over the remainder of January and the whole of February, 
and gave the prozimos mensis of March and April to Verginius 
Rufus and Pompeius Vopiscus, the other suffects remaining 
undisturbed. This is certainly what Tacitus appears to indicate 
in Hist., 1, 7%. The difficulty began, as Mommsen realised, when 
the Arval records revealed the two Sabini as consuls on April 
30th, the first meeting since Otho’s departure from Rome during 
March. The 30th is only a single day too early, but it gravely 
disturbs the expected symmetry. Mommsen's explanation 
(p. 190) was ingenious: after Otho’s defeat and death about 
April 14th, he argued, Verginius felt it incumbent upon him 
to resign, and Vopiscus followed his example (perhaps, as 
Mommsen might have added, feeling that as a citizen of Vienna 
| Hist., I, 66] he would not be welcome to Valens). Then the 
Sabini, as suffects for the next period, took office at once, perhaps 
to lay it down after two full months, enabling the next pair, 
Arrius Antoninus and Marius Celsus, similarly to hold office 
from mid-June to mid-August, and leaving a couple of extra 
weeks for Caecina and Valens, Vitellius’ successful generals, who 
then remained in office until the end of October. 

The objections to this theory appear insuperable. In the first 
place, neither Verginius nor Vopiscus had taken any active part 
in Otho’s campaign, as had Celsus, who successfully resisted the 
attempt to rob him of his consulate ( Hist., II, 60)—and as had 


5 So Henzen, p. 191. 

° The Arvals could hardly make a mistake in this matter; for the 
appearance of the Sabini as eonsuls on April 30th would normally carry 
the implieation that their term covered the whole month. 
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Flavius Sabinus, who actually commanded a body of troo 
the field (ibid., 36), even if he had achieved little and had 
over to Vitellius as soon as Otho was dead (4bid., 51). Vergi 
moreover, was still popular with the German legions (I, £ 
77), and dined with Vitellius when he reached Ticinum ( 
68). Possibly he felt it more discreet to resign ; possibly Ca 
and Valens were jealous, and feared him as a possible riv 
Vitellius or to themselves. But it is difficult to see what 
could have done about it. Vitellius was still on the I 
(II, 57), or at least in Gaul (Suet, Vit., 10, 1) ; and, con: 
ing that the news of Bedriacum reached Rome only on . 
19th (Hisi., II, 55), his orders authorising the change of co 
can hardly have been despatched earlier than that date nor 
reached the armies on the Po more than a week before thi 
of the month. Nor can the two legati have set off originall 
Italy provided with a commission to arrange this transfer a 
fasces, before it was known how any of the individuals conci 
would conduct themselves. As it happens, Tacitus himself 
ments on the formality required for a change of consuls, in 
nection with the deposition of Caecina and the suffectic 
Rosius Regulus on the last day of October: adnotabant | 
nunquam antea non abrogate magistratu neque lege lata c 
suffectum (Hisi., III, 37). Verginius, for his part, might 
laid down his office, if this was possible outside Home; o 
account could a law have been passed there and then autho: 
the bringing forward of the Sabini" That Tacitus was awa 
the importance of these formalities, apart from his referen 
the anomaly of Rosius, is shown by his account of Domi 
lez to abrogate Vitellius! designations (IV, 47). Finall 
Vitellius had contemplated altering the consulates previ 
arranged, he would surely have done what he did more out 
ously at the end of October, and inserted fresh suffects ir 
vacancy, however short; or, if consuls were to be shifted w 
sale, as Mommsen suggests, he would have instructed Ca 
and Valens to take office themselves at once, allowing the S 
and their successors to take their turn later in the year, © 
space had been made for them (as it was in the event for Ca 
and Valens). In particular, it remains impossible, on Mc 


7 Nor would it have helped that Arulenus was an outstanding la 
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sen’s reckoning, satisfactorily to account for Tacitus’ two re- 
marks about Vitellius treatment of his predecessors’ designati: 
ne Vitellius quidem victor intercessit. (I, 77) and coartati alio- 
rum consulatus (IL, 71). It is hard to reconcile these two state- 
ments on any account: Mommsen makes it impossible. 

An alternative scheme of the consulates of 69 may be reached 
by attempting to reconstruct the designations as planned by 
Nero. That he had made such arrangements is stated explicitly 
by Tacitus (I, 77) and Plutarch (Otho, 1, 2) ; and we know that 
Cingonius Varro was one man so designated (Hist., I, 6), though 
he was in fact executed in the late summer of 68 as a participant 
in Nymphidius’ plot against Galba. On the other hand, the 
known suffects in office at the end of 68 are plainly not Nero’s 
nominees. C. Bellic(i)us Natalis was a citizen of Vienna, as 
Syme points out, and his appointment was evidently part of 
the multus honor with which Galba showered that city (I, 65); 
while, if a quarter of the measures reported by Suetonius (Vero, 
43, 1) as planned against Vindex’ Gallic supporters by Nero 
have any substance, it is incredible that he should have allowed 
Bellicus’ appointment to stand. Moreover it is hardly a coin- 
cidence that all the documents attesting Bellicus and his col- 
league, P. Cornelius Scipio Asiaticus, belong to the last three 
months of the year.? It seems plain that Galba appointed these 
two men from October 1st, perhaps not long after his arrival in 
Rome, in place of some such pair of July suffects of Nero’s as 
Annius Afrinus and Paccius Africanus, or Annius Gallus and 
Verulanus Severus," who must be fitted into the summer of 
one of these years before 69. Whoever they were, there is no 
reason to suppose that Nero had intended to replace them before 
the end of the year; nor that the unit of office would have been 
three months, contrary to the practice of the reign. This 
division reveals the hand of Galba. 


3 Tacitus, p. 592, 

° Viz., I. L. 8., 238, id. Oct.; 1988 (etc.) a. d. e$ kal. Ian.; C.I. D., VI, 
30469, a freedman's epitaph (the name is lost) has the remarkable date 
v Octobres, unparallelled in Dessau’s index (I. L. 8., ITI, p. 920), except 
for one very late inscription. It can only be a rendering, on the Greek 
system, of October 5th; it cannot represent a. d. v. kal. Oct. 

1° Degrassi, pp. 17-18. Stobbe, in Philologus, XXXI, p. 260, argued 
plausibly for the elder Trajan. 

11 Degrassi displays no example of different consuls attested in, say, 
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For 69 Nero will have designated his usual two pairs of 
suls, including Cingonius. It seems certain that the two 
described by Tacitus (I, 77) as ew destinatione Neronis 
Galbae represent the others: that is, three out of the 
Flavius and Arulenus Sabinus, Arrius Antoninus and M 
Celsus. The latter pair, holding office apparently during 
and August, look like the Neronian suffects; the former ar 
ordinari, displaced by Galba when he asserted the usual imọ 
right to open the year. The latter conclusion is confirmed | 
Egyptian diploma of the year 94 (I.L.S., 9059), which 
with men enlisted P. Galerio Trachalo Tt. Cato (ordina 
68) et T. Flavio Cn. Aruleno cos. It is remarkable to find 
suffects treated as ordinarii and defining the year as a w 
for even if Galba and Vinius, Otho and Titianus were in 
struck from the fasti, one would expect Verginius and Vor 
to take their place—and Verginius in 94 was still alive 
approaching his third consulate in 97. The only conclusior 
be that the Sabini had originally been designated as ordi 
and were retrospectively reinstated in that positionJ? By 
same reckoning the odd man out, who took the place of 
gonius, is probably Marius Celsus. He was outstanding 


September and October in any year under Nero, so as to suggest a 
month term. Even in such a complex year as 56, the terms are 
six, four, or two months. 

12 I have argued elsewhere that this Flavius Sabinus must b 
son of the elder Sabinus, Vespasian's brother and urban prefect ` 
Nero, Otho, and Vitellius. The younger man’s second consulate j 
after an interval shorter than is found in the career of any com: 
except Mucianus, shows that he has some close connection with 
pasian; and a calculation of birth-dates, ete., shows that the Fl 
stemma is greatly improved by the insertion of this generation. Sal 
reinstatement as ordinarius for 60 may be explained by subse 
action on Vespasian’s part. It certainly cannot be assumed th: 
Otho's death Sabinus assumed that his acta (and those of Galba) 
invalid, and that aecordingly he and Arulenus were automatieal 
stored to their original position as ordinarii. On the other 
Vitellius’ toleration of a man who had just been fighting agains 
is easier to understand if he could thereby humour Vespasian. I 
probably a coincidence that the first open declaration of Vespasi 
emperor came on the very day after the Sabini laid down the ; 
(Tac., Hist., ii, 79; Suet, Vesp., 6, 3); but ef. N. B. Chilver's rez 
in J. R.S., XLVII (1957), p. 34, on the careful stage-manageme 
Vespasian's proclamation. 
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loyalty to Galba (Hist., I, 31, 39, 46, 71), and is noticeably 
present at the fatal cabinet-meeting at which Piso’s adoption 
was announced (1bid., 14), along with Vinius, Laco, and Galba’s 
new praefectus urbi, Ducenius Geminus, not one of the other 
designate consuls being mentioned.** It is possible that Arrius 
was likewise an appointment of Galba’s, in place of some Neron- 
ian nominee of whom no record has survived ; but, although his 
upright character might have appealed to Galba, he may equally 
well have won Nero’s favour by his prowess at composing Greek 
and Latin poetry (Plin., Epp., IV, 3 and 18; V, 15). The exact 
details of the two pairs were clearly not known to the source of 
Tacitus and Plutarch, but must have been more or less of this 
nature. Tacitus tells us nothing, in I, 77, of Galba's arrange- 
ments for the later months of the year, partly because he deals 
with them later, partly because they were invalidated by Vitel- 
lius. In II, 71 he makes it clear that two further men were 
designated: Valerius Marinus, certainly one of Galba’s nominees, 
and Pedanius Costa, whose role as Vergini extimulator shows 
his connections equally clearly.™* 

Now Mommsen inferred from 'lacitus words in IL, 77 and 
Plutarch’s in Otho, 1, 2 (both paraphrases of the common 
source) that Otho made no alterations to the year's fasti apart 
from inserting Verginius and Vopiscus in March (loc. cit., 
p. 190). The inference is unjustified. The source clearly said 
nothing at all at this point about the consuls designated for 
the last four months of the year, except that no one already 
designated was struck out: the actual disposition of these months 
was dealt with only as it was affected by Vitellius’ rearrange- 
ment, as we find it in Hist., II, 60 and 71. Indeed it is clear 
from what follows that Tacitus’ oddly-phrased account of how 
Otho treated the previously-designated consuls is an insertion 
of his own, rather than that Plutarch has omitted details con- 
tained in the source. If it is realised that Galba in October 68 
set the pattern which he was to follow in the following year, with 
consular terms of three months apiece, all becomes clear. The 
ordinarit were to resign at the end of March; the Sabini to take 
office on April Ist; Arrius and Celsus on July 1st; and Marinus 


18 Celsus subsequently claimed that he owed nothing to Galba (Plut, 
Otho, 1, 1); but his partisanship cannot be overlooked. 
14 So P. A. Brunt in Letomus, XVIII (1959), p. 543, n. 2. 
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and Costa on October ist. The pair who have no place in 
this scheme are Martius Macer and Quinctius Atticus (the 
latter of whom actually held the fasces in November and De- 
cember). Macer is most unlikely to be a nominee of Galba: 
Vitellius struck him out as a leader of Otho’s party (II, 71), 
which argues a connection with Otho considerably closer than 
that of the loyal lieutenant Celsus, whom Vitellius retained in 
office. Atticus likewise was to exhibit marked hostility to 
Vitellius (III, 73), hardly inspired entirely by hopes of ad- 
vancement under Vespasian. These two evidently owed their 
appointments to Otho, who, finding the year divided into four 
three-month periods, wished to add two pairs of his own: Ver- 
ginius and Vopiscus, as Tacitus explains, and Macer and Atticus, 
of whose appointment he has nothing to say. He was careful 
not to disturb Nero’s two pairs (or what remained of them), now 
reduced to three months apiece. For Verginius and Vopiscus 
he sacrificed a month of his own; for Macer and Atticus he took 
two months from the nonentities, Marinus and Costa. The 
latter period is proved by the actual period of Atticus’ tenure; 
for Vitellius, looking for space to insert Caecina and Valens, 
would not have extended an existing term, especially in favour of 
two such dubious characters as Atticus and Macer's replacement, 
Simplex. Otho’s year now exhibited an awkward compromise be- 
tween the old two-month and Galba’s three-month system; but 
he could still claim that he had preserved (as Plutarch asserts) 
all his predecessors’ nominations. 


Vitellius’ adjustments thus become easy to follow. He left the 
Sabini their three months (one of which was already nearly 
over before he could tackle the problem), and if this meant 


156 Marinus at least was not formidable (Tac., Hist., II, 71). The 
Arvals show that he probably went north with Otho on his campaign 
(Hanslik in E.-E., VILL, A, 1, eol. 55); and he is to be identified with 
the praetorius Valerius Mari(a)nus of Plin., N. H., XIX, 3, who during 
the summer of 69 sailed from Puteoli to Alexandria in record time, 
evidently to join Vespasian. This was perhaps his reaction to the loss 
of his consulate, though Tacitus’ distulit suggests that it was only 
deferred. It is pleasing to find a P. Valerius Marinus (a son?) consul 
in 91 (Degrassi, p. 27). Of Costa nothing more is heard in the fasti 
or elsewhere. If he was one of the Pedanii from Barcino (Syme, 
Tacitus, p. 785), he may have been an important link between Galba 
and Verginius, and have won the eonsulate for no other reason. 
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that these two enjoyed a longer term than any other consuls in 
this year, this accords with the deference shown to the elder 
Flavius Sabinus by retaining him as urban prefect. Macer he 
replaced with Simplex, in November. To form a term for 
Caecina and Valens, he struck out Marinus and Costa from their 
one month, and removed September from Arrius and Celsus— 
the process described by Tacitus in the words coartats aliorum 
consulatus. Thus the second half of the year was rearranged to 
give three equal periods of two months. 


For Tacitus, aware of this arrangement from July onwards, 
it was easy enough to assume that the three preceding periods 
were also of two months: this would be the normal interpreta- 
tion of the sort of consular list he was familiar with in the early 
years of Trajan’s reign. Hence some anomalies in his account. 
First, where Plutarch merely says oy pèv atros txarevew xpóvov 
mere, TovTOV pépos čvepev Odepywiw ‘Poidw (Otho, 1, 2), Tacitus 
specifies the period as proximos mensis, clearly implying March 
and April. But this was not in the source: if it had been, 
Plutarch would not have required such awkward phraseology. 
Tacitus has amplified for the sake of clarity, but on inadequate 
grounds. He is still uncertain when Verginius’ term actually 
finished. Thus a day or two before Bedriacum he describes 
Flavius Sabinus as consul designatus (II, 36) ; but this is merely 
a label added to identify him on his first active appearance and 
clearly to distinguish him from the elder Flavius Sabinus, who 
is similarly introduced in II, 55 by his title of urban prefect. It 
is not valid evidence for Sabinus’ status on that day,!? though it 
indicates how Tacitus supposed the months to be divided. On 
the other hand, it is noticeable that never during this period is 
Verginius Rufus referred to as consul as might be expected (e. g. 
JI, 49, 51), nor is there any mention of his resignation, which 
might have been considered a significant action, in view of cur- 


1 F, W, Walbank has suggested (among other useful comments on 
this paper) that the command of a small body of gladiators in battle 
might not be a suitable task for a consul. Since under the Empire 
consuls normally remained in Rome, the question of their commanding 
troops in Italy, as lieutenants of the emperor, can hardly ever have 
arisen. Perhaps Sabinus was at least as fittingly employed as Verginius 
Rufus (unquestionably consul at the beginning of the campaign), who 
was present at the battle but with no command at all. 
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rent suggestions that he might himself have become emperor 
(IL, 51, etc.). It is clear from Tacitus’ own words that he knew 
very few of the actual dates involved in these changes: merely 
that Otho laid down the fasces at the end of February, and that 
the Sabini gave place to Arrius and Celsus at the end of June. 
Hence his odd language: consul cum fratre Titiano in kalendas 
Martias ... Sabinis in Iulias, Arrio Antonino et Mario Celso in 
Septembris. This way of expressing such appointments appears 
to lack all parallel, and involves a very strange use of the prepo- 
sition in.” The usual form is designatus im kal. Iulias as the 
mitial date of the period in question (as most clearly in the 
burlesque but reliable context of Sen., A pocol, 9, 2, which leaves 
no room for doubt). Tacitus simply did not know when the 
Sabini took office (he did not think of consulting the Arval 
records), and he avoids telling us, although in applying the 
label cos. des. to Flavius Sabinus in II, 36 he reveals what he 
assumed to be the date of the change. Again he knew (possibly 
from Arrius himself) when the next pair actually began and 
completed their term, and he assumed that these were the dates 
laid down by Galba. He fails to see that here he contradicts 
what he reports correctly from the source concerning Vitellius’ 
rearrangement. If Arrius and Celsus were originally designated 
for July and August, and ne Vitellius quidem victor intercessit, 
whose consulates were coartati? There is a patent incongruity 
between Tacitus’ two passages, but the origin of if is easy enough 
to recognise. 

Among all these alterations of consulates during 69, one 
principle may be observed: that consuls were designated to take 
office on a certain date, and whatever other changes occurred, 
this initial date was preserved as far as possible. This had not 


17 It should normally be easy to distinguish the two temporal mean- 
ings of m with the accusative, * until’ and ‘ to start on’ (take place on), 
according to the type of verbal expression accompanying it: the former 
with expressions of duration, as in Plin, N.H., XVIII, 285, C. I. L., 
X, 7852, 16 (T.L.L., VII, 1, 752), the latter with expressions for 
appointing a date, as in Cic., Leg. Agr., II, 13; im Cat. I, 7; Plin, 
N. H., XVIII, 343, 355; Sen., Apocol., 9, 2 (T. D. L., vii, 1, 751, wrongly 
classifying the last example). In Tacitus’ consul . . . im kal. Mart. ipse 
there is no verb at all (perhaps fit can be understood); with the later 
phrases destinati is to be understood, from destinatione. The omission 
of verbs does something to conceal any expression of duration, which 
is really necessary to produce the sense Tacitus intends. 
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been possible for the Sabini, since Galba asserted the usual 
imperial right of being ordinarius (though, as shown above, they 
seem subsequently to have reclaimed the lost months) ; but once 
designated for April 1st they retained this date as the beginning 
of their term even when Otho rearranged the year on a different 
principle, and went on to complete the three months allotted by 
Galba. Arrius was designated from the beginning for July Ist, 
originally with Cingonius, then with Celsus; and he duly took 
office on that day, although the term was reduced by Galba from 
six months to three, by Vitellius from three to two. Marinus and 
Costa were to take office on October 1st for three months, and 
the initial date was not changed when they lost November and 
December; although in the end they were squeezed out alto- 
gether—a fact odd enough to make Tacitus give Vitellius’ 
reasons. And Atticus, designated for November 1st by Otho, 
duly took office then, albeit with a different colleague; there 
was no suggestion that either of them should take office a day 
early when Caecina was struck from the list on October 30th. 
Exact symmetry of consular terms had seldom been regarded 
as important. Galba in fact secured it, with his four periods of 
three months, but this seems to have been the result of a desire 
first to appoint his nominees, Bellicus and Scipio, as soon as he 
conveniently could on his arrival in Rome, and then to retain 
the favour of the Sabini and of Arrius by cutting their terms as 
little as possible—a reduction of the ordimaru to two months, 
on the Neronian pattern, might have seemed too much of a 
slight. And once this anomalous pattern of three-monthly periods 
was imposed on the year, Otho was obliged to allot two of his 
pairs no more than a single month, while Vitellius was able to 
restore some sort of order from July onwards only because he 
could afford to strike Marinus and Costa from the list altogether, 
and so be freed from the last trace of Galba’s pattern. The 
importance of retaining the initial date of each pair as first 
designated may have depended mainly on a desire to avoid the 
ill-feeling which would have arisen, or on the actual legal com- 
plexity of removing consuls from one date and replacing them 
: on another. However that may be, the principle is the one con- 
stant factor in the manifold accidents suffered by the fasti during 
this year of the fifteen consuls. 

The various changes under the different emperors may be 
charted as follows :— 


Scheme of Designations for 69 


Nero Galba 
Jan. Arulenus Sabinus Galba + 
Flavius Sabinus Vinius + 
Feb. 
Mar 
Apr. Arulenus 
Flavius 
May 
June 
July Arrius Antoninus Arrius 
Cingonius Varro } Marius Celsus 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. Valerius Marinus 
Pedanius Costa 
Nov 
Dec. 


Otho 


Otho + 
Titianus 1 


Verginius Rufus 
Pompews Vopiscus 
Arulenus 

Flavius 


Arrius 
Celsus 


Marinus * 
Costa 


Oct. 31st. 


Martius Macer * 
Quinctius Atticus 


Those italicized actually held office in the reign in question. 


t died before or during consulate. 
* deprived of consulate. 


Vatellau, 


Arulenus 
Flavius 


Arrius 
Celsus 


Caecina, A 
Fabius Va 


Roswus Re, 
Caecilius | 
Atticus 
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For the consulates planned for the year 70 by the various 
deceased emperors, Tacitus provides some important clues in 
Histories, IV, where he gives a very full account of senatorial 
business during the closing days of 69. 

At what seems to have been the first meeting after the death 
of Vitellius, the voting to Vespasian of cuncta principibus solita 
is closely followed by the grant to him and to Titus of the con- 
sulate (IV, 3), which they duly held as ordinarii in the follow- 
ing month. There is no mention of legislation to abrogate any 
existing designations, and everything suggests that the senate 
was able to make this appointment because both posts were 
vacant. One of the ordinarit was to have been Vitellius himself, 
as is certainly implied by his position as perpetuus consul (Suet., 
Vit., 11, 2; I. L. S., 242), and is borne out by the precedent of 
Claudius, Nero, and Galba, all becoming ordinari? for the first 
full year of their reigns.? With him, equally clearly, his brother 
was to hold the fasces (as Titianus with Otho, Titus with 
Vespasian, Domitian with Titus): he had not been consul since 
48, and iterated consulates were a matter of particular account 
in that family after the father’s triple tenure. The death of 
L. Vitellius is mentioned in the chapter preceding that which 
records the grant of the consulate to the Flavii; and it is hard 
to imagine how else the second vacancy could have been provided 
so promptly, without recourse to legislation. 

During the same meeting of the senate a series of further 
motions is recorded: honours to Mucianus, Antonius Primus, and 
others, and the restoration of the Capitol, eaque omnia Valervus 
Asiaticus consul designatus censuit (IV, 4). Next a vote to 
draw lots for envoys to be sent to Vespasian is described twice, as 
if in the words of Eprius Marcellus, as consulis designat? sen- 
tentia (IV, 6 and 8), with no further mention of the individual’s 
name; and the last item of public business is a resolution to 
refer consideration of financial affairs to the emperor, again on 
the authority of consul designatus, with no name given (IV, 9). 


15 Caligula and Otho, who had not previously been consul, took office 
as soon as there was a vacancy. 

1 The only other person known to have died is the elder Flavius 
Sabinus—unlikely to have been designated by Vitellius for a second 
consulate. Tacitus would surely have mentioned the fact, as he would 
any legislation to cancel existing designations. 
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In each case the reference must still be to Asiaticus; for we 
know enough about senatorial procedure to recognise that such 
formal resolutions were normally proposed by the senior of the 


two consuls next to take office, whether ordinari or suffecti? 
or in their absence by the senior of the next pair. In December 


69, whether before or after the nomination of Vespasian and 
Titus as ordinar for 70, Asiaticus is the senior designatus 
available, and he alone can be described in these terms without 
further specification. Presumably he had a colleague, possibly 
not in Rome; and for a short time there was a long list of 
further designati in being, the nominations of Vitellius for ten 
whole years ( Hist., IIT, 55; Suet., Vit., 11, 2), until these were 
cancelled altogether by a lex of Domitian, as praetor, in the very 
early days of 70, certainly while the body of the elder Flavius 
Sabinus still lay unburied (Hist., IV, 47). But this lea did not 
include Asiaticus. In a titulus erected after his death (C.J. L., 
VI, 1528), he still bears the title consul designatus (and no 
other), which shows that his appointment survived the cancel- 
lation of Vitellius! measures and was frustrated only by his death: 
some time before he was due to take office. 

We know enough about Asiaticus ™ to understand how he was 
originally designated. He is clearly son of the consul of 35 
and 46, who was executed by Claudius for conspiracy and 
is described by Tacitus as one who genitus Viennae multisque 
et validis propinquitatibus subnivus turbare gentiles nationes 
promptum haberet (Ann., XI, 1). These words would apply 
equally well to the son, mentioned in Hist., ll, 94 among the 
duces Gallharum who pro Vindice bellassent.? In I, 59, as 


?? Except where the emperor is consul designate, such business always 
falis to the senior of the next pair (Ann., ITI, 22, 49; IV, 42; XII, 9, 
53; XIII, 28; XIV, 48). In XIII, 28 the fact that L. Piso is active 
in this eapacity shows that the debate took place after Nov. lst, or the 
job would have fallen to L. Duvius Avitus, suffect for the last two 
months of 56 (Degrassi, p. 15). In XV, 74 Anicius Cerealis proposes 
a motion as designatus although he is the junior of the July suffects; 
but this is because his colleague was Lateranus, executed in April 
and not yet replaced by Pomponius Pius. On the role of the designati 
see generally Mommsen, Sth., VII, pp. 972-3. 

21 Weynand in #.-H., VIL, A, 2, cols. 2345-6, no. 107. 

2 Fisher, in his OCT index, counts him as a different person, ignoring 
the family connections (so also P.JI.#.,?, I, p. 243, no. 1215). It is 
noticeable that Tacitus here treats all three duces (Asiaticus, Flavus, 
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legatus of Belgica, he joins Vitellius, who values his support 
sufficiently to give him his daughter’s hand; although the legions 
looked askance on him for having taken the wrong side at 
Vesontio (II, 94). By the end of the year he appears once more 
to have broken with Vitellius: at all events, the emperor is able 
to offer the same daughter’s hand in a vain attempt to win 
Antonius Primus (III, 78). And Asiaticus’ subsequent appear- 
ances are all as consul designate, prominently supporting the 
Flavians. There can be little doubt that, despite the setback to 
the family fortunes caused by his father’s death and his uncle’s 
disgrace (1.L.8., 212), he is the effective leader of Vienna, so 
prominent in the history of the period, rather than the senior 
fellow-townsmen who precede him in the fast, Bellicus Natalis 
and Pompeius Vopiscus. As such, he is clearly a supporter of 
Galba in 68, is left by him to govern Belgica, as combining great 
patronage among his own people with inherited influence among 
the Rhine legions (Ann., XI, 1), and by him is designated 
consul for 70, coming over to Vitellius only on the news of 
Galba’s death,?* and then only after some bargaining on Vitel- 
lius part—presumably not only the daughter's hand but also 
the confirmation of the consulate already promised. This was 
hardly to be in January of 70 (the events at the turn of the 
year show that Asiaticus was to be a suffect), when there is 
reason to suppose that Piso would have held the fasces, probably 
with his adopted father as colleague. This would explain how 
Vitellius found the beginning of 70 vacant for himself and his 
brother, since there is no indication that Otho made any desig- 
nations for this term. If it can be assumed that Galba continued 
the system of three-monthly consulates observed in autumn 68 
and during 69, Asiaticus’ term may have been due to begin 
on April 1st. We do not know what other men Galba desig- 
nated for this year, nor whether Vespasian allowed any of them 
to hold office; for we know nothing of the actual suffects of 70, 
apart from the incidental knowledge that Mucianus and Petillius 


Rufinus) as familiar characters, needing to be mentioned only by 
cognomen. In Pliny's eontinuous account they had presumably been 
mentioned with their full names in connection with Vindex's rising. 

28 Even if he betrayed Galba, he cannot have won the consulate from 
Otho (against whom he was a rebel from the start of his reign); nor 
from Vitellius, or it would have been cancelled by Domitian's lez. 
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were suffects at some time, presumably while in Germany (De- 
grassi, p. 20). At least it is likely that Asiaticus had a colleague 
designated for the same month. 

There remains something odd about the fourfold reference to 
Asiaticus as consul designatus by Tacitus, thrice without his 
name being given—a phenomenon for which there seems to be 
no parallel. It suggests that either to the senators at the time 
(perhaps to Eprius Marcellus in particular) or to Tacitus re- 
cording the meeting, there was something striking about the way 
in which Asiaticus had survived from the reign of Galba without 
losing his office and was now so prominent as spokesman of the 
senate on behalf of the new dynasty, such a short time before 
he was robbed for good of the consulate for which he had been 
waiting. The story would be the richer if it could be supposed 
that the father’s disgrace had prevented the son from attaining 
the latus clavus, and had kept him in private life in Vienna, 
until the rising of Vindex and the principate of Galba gave him 
the opportunity to leap almost at a single bound to the office 
due to his family and his age, only to die a month or two before 
holding it.2* This would tally with the unusual emphasis Tacitus 


2t The line is continued by the distinguished M. Lollius D.f. D.n. 
Paulinus Valerius Asiaticus Saturninus (Weynand in #.-H#., VII, A, 2, 
col 2346, no. 108), eos. 93 and 125 and urban prefect, and presumably 
well enough known to Tacitus to kindle his interest in the family for- 
tunes. The evidence suggests that he is the son of an unattested M. 
Lollius Paulinus, grandson of the great M. Lollius and brother of 
Lollia Paulina, and was probably adopted in Asiaticus’ will Weynand 
considers a connection with Valerius Paulinus, proc. Narbon. in 69 
(Tac., Hist., IIT, 43) and father of a consul; but this does not account 
for the clearly distinguishable groups of names. Possibly the adoption 
is the other way round, of a son of Asiaticus (by an early marriage) by 
Lollius. The families were already closely connected, Asiaticus’ mother 
being Lollia Saturnina (Groag in E.-E., XIII, col. 1395, no. 31), another 
sister of Lollia Paulina and the source of the cognomen Saturninus 
(derived from the Volusii), whieh Asiaticus himself may have borne. 
Further, the wife of the consul of 93 is called Asiatica (OC.I.G., II, 
2587): perhaps a first cousin of Asiaticus, perhaps a daughter by an 
early marriage, given to the young Lollius to cement the unification 
of the two families (though she could be a daughter of P. Cornelius 
Scipio Asiaticus, suffect in 68). A further generation is apparently 
found in (Valerius) D.n. Taurus Asiaticus (#.-#., VIII, A, 1, col. 230, 
no. 354) perhaps the son of another wife. The Lollia M. f. Paulina of 
C. I. L., iii, 14406 f, dedicated in Moesia by two duoviri, one of whom is 
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attaches to Asiaticus’ position during December 69 and with the 
reticence of his titulus in mentioning only the supreme office 
which escaped him. In default of the rest of Histories, V, this 
must remain conjecture. 
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called Aelius, can only be a sister of the consul of 93, who was himself 
born in the 50's, and would not be old enough to have a daughter before 
he ceased to be known as Lollius Paulinus, on adoption by Asiaticus: 
after this he regularly ealls himself Valerius Asiaticus, and his official 
tribe is Voltinia, of Vienna. If Lollia’s inscription is Hadrianie, as it 
appears, she need not be more than sixty at the time. On problems 
connected with the Lollii, see Syme, p. 748. 


AN ESTIMATE OF QUINTILIAN. 


Although probably no one would regard him as one of the 
greatest Roman authors, Quintilian is one of the most uncon- 
ditionally praised. Practically every handbook and encyclopaedia 
and many articles have had something to say about his “native 
good sense": and his “prevailing sanity."? “He leaves the 
impression of a man of fine ideals, wise, kindly, and in the high- 
est sense humane." 3 “ The world cannot afford to lose the utter- 
ances of those simple, sincere souls (like Quintilian) whose 
vision of truth is clear and steady and whose hope and faith are 
fixed on what is spiritual and enduring.”* “His treatise . . . 
contains & God's plenty of common sense, erudition, intellectual 
honesty, practical experience, and profound expertness.” 5 Pope 
had & couplet in the same vein: 


In grave Quintilian’s copious words we find 
The justest rules and clearest method join’d 
(An Essay on Criticism, ITI, 110-11). 


I find Quintilian an attractive author to read, one to whom 
I return again and again, and I suspect that he might have been 
an agreeable man to know. Part of his appeal is a sentimental 
one: he had lost his young wife, then his two sons in whom 
he had seen promise of the highest rhetorical attainments, and 
his loneliness and discouragement are described in moving terms 
in the preface to the sixth book. He seems to have taken an 
individual interest in students and to have resisted much of 
the crudity of education as practiced by the ancients.” He has 


* H. J. Rose, A Handbook of Latin Literature (London, 1949), p. 400. 

5 J. Wight Duff, A Literary History of Rome in the Silver Age (New 
York, 1930), p. 407. 

3H. E. Butler in 0.0.D., s. v. “ Quintilian." 

* C. E. Bennett, “An Ancient Schoolmaster’s Message to Present-Day 
Teachers," C.J., IV (1909), p. 164. 

5 Donald L. Clark, Rhetoric in Greco-Roman Education (New York, 
1957), p. 14. 

? He can hardly be blamed for conforming to his own rules about 
the expression of emotion by a bereaved parent (XI, 1, 53). 

1 For interest in students cf., e. g., the first three chapters of book one, 
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a rather candid style which takes the reader into his confidence 
and shares conclusions, so that he does not seem to be the 
lecturing professor so much as a friend writing a letter. He 
does give an appearance of good sense, at least in contrast with 
the hairsplitting of some rhetoricians whom he cites (e. g. IV, 2), 
and he makes a fine impression of sincerity in contrast with 
other Domitianic writers like Martial and Statius. His admira- 
tion for Cicero and his acceptance of the traditional rhetorical 
insistence on the appropriate mark him as a man of taste. Many 
of his chapters, as for example the third chapter of book eleven, 
on delivery, preserve large numbers of fascinating tidbits of 
information about details of ancient life and letters. And finally, 
he has a great deal to say which by its nature is of extraordinary 
interest to educators, who are about the only people who read 
him; it would be surprising if modern professors and Classicists 
did not like an ancient professor who helped to make the Classics 
classic. But these virtues of sentiment, manners, style, modera- 
tion, and taste, though they illustrate the growing sense of 
humanity and individualism noticeable under the Empire, have 
relatively little to do with the purposes and theories advanced 
in his work and one may wonder if perhaps they are not rather 
incidental, the virtues of a personable gentleman rather than a 
vital intellect. Are they what the critics quoted in the first 
paragraph had in mind? Prevailing sanity, wisdom, vision of 
truth, intellectual honesty sound like something of a high order. 


ineluding I, 1, 24 and I, 2, 15-16; for concern with morality in educa- 
tion cf. I, 2, 4-8; for disapproval of flogging I, 3, 13-18. 

8 The prefaces which exist for books I, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, and XII 
(not quite a symmetrical system; perhaps the preface to IV was unex- 
pectedly added after Quintilian’s appointment as tutor) naturally tend 
toward an epistolary form, and the impression is carried on by the 
frequent use of the first person plural and occasionally by the second 
person singular. 

? Quintilian has sometimes exerted a fascination upon educators who 
have become aware of his modernity and convinced that he is un- 
appreciated. Bennetts article (cf. supra, n. 4) was of this sort. Cf. 
also G. J. Laing, “ Quintilian the Schoolmaster,” C.J. XV (1920), 
pp. 513-34; P. L. Carver, “ Quintilian’s Approach to Literature,” Univ. 
of Toronto Quart., VII (1937), pp. 77-94; C. E. Little, Quintilian the 
Schoolmaster, 2 vol. (Nashville, 1951); and J. F. Leddy, “ Tradition 
and Change in Quintilian,” Phoenix, VII (1953), pp. 47-56. 
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What for all Quintilian’s charm did his work amount to? What 
is his significance in the history of thought at Rome? 

The only undoubtedly genuine extant work of Quintilian is 
the Institutio Oratoria, a system of training for what he calls the 
orator from the cradle to retirement, if not to the grave. It thus 
combines the subjects taught by the elementary teacher and 
the rhetorician in a way which is unique among Classical works, 
though apparently not original, since the Stwdiosus of the elder 
Pliny, according to his nephew (#p., ITI, 5) oratorem ab in- 
cunabulis instituit et perfecit, and the tradition no doubt goes 
back to Hellenistic teachers like Molon who dealt with both 
grammar and rhetoric and ultimately to some of the sophists. 
The Institutes, as the work is often oddly called in English, were 
published, sometime in the early nineties,’ because of the coti- 
diano convicio (Pr. ep. 1) of the publisher Trypho, though 
Quintilian had intended their eventual publication and had 
undertaken them originally, after twenty years of teaching, at 
the request of certain friends, presumably including Marcellus 
Victorius, to whom the work is dedicated. The purpose of the 
work, Quintilian says (I, pr., 1-2), is not so much to invent new 
theories as to judge between the conflicting and contradicting 
old ones. It is important to remember this, and the approach is 
evident throughout the work as the author picks and chooses 
among available rules and theories. The technique of rhetoric 
is thus regarded as already having reached its full development. 


19 Quintilian retired after twenty years of teaching, which would 
mean between 88 and 90, if one dates from his reported arrival in Rome 
in 68 (cf. infra, n. 11), though there is no particular reason to do so, 
as F. H. Colson, M. Fabii Quintiliani Institutionis Oratoriae Liber I 
(Cambridge, Eng., 1924), pp. xvi f. observed. After long refusing to do 
so, he then worked on the Institutes between two and three years (Pr. 
Ep.). This means that 90 or 91 is probably the lower limit; the death 
of Domitian in the fall of 96 is the upper limit. J. Cousin, “ Problémes 
biographiques et littéraires relatifs à Quintilien,” R.H.L., IX (1931), 
pp. 62-76, thought he saw a significant difference between the preface 
to four and the preface to six which would make it possible to date 
the work in September 96, but like most other chronologieal notes on 
Quintilan his conclusions seem too definite for his evidence. Recent 
studies of the problem are those of I. Lana, “Quando fu seritta 
lInstitutio Oratoria di Quintiliano," A.4.T. LXXXV, 2 (1950-1), 
pp. 95-68, and S. Giet, Quintilien et les jeunes Flaviens," Revue des 
sciences religieuses, XXXII (1958), pp. 321-34. 
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Quintilian’s friends appealed to him because of his personal 
experience and presumably also as a result of the great prestige 
which his official position had given him. He is said to have 
been brought to Rome by Galba in 68.4 There he somehow 
survived the terrible year of the four emperors, was eventually 
appointed to a new state chair in rhetoric by Vespasian,? and 
much later, after he had begun the Institutes, was made tutor to 
the two ill-fated heirs of Domitian (IV, pr.). What happened 
to both pupils and teacher is unknown, but probably they did 
not meet a common fate since neither Suetonius nor anyone else 
remarks upon a fact which would have been of wide interest. 

The official connexion of Quintilian with the reigning house 
must be taken into account in considering the composition of 
his work, and it thus seems appropriate to ask, first, what quali- 
ties In Quintilian appealed to the Flavians. Woodside pointed 
out!? that Vespasian was both an economical and a practical 
emperor and one not overly interested in the arts, so that 
Quintilian’s teaching must have seemed to him to have some 
practical significance, perhaps in connexion with the education 
of public servants. Quintilian never mentions Vespasian or 
Titus—though he once appeared, he says (IV, 1, 19), before 
the latter’s mistress, Berenice, in her own behalf—but mentions 
Domitian with considerable flattery. The work was not dedi- 
cated to the gloomy prince, but when the two heirs to the throne 
were entrusted to Quintilian’s charge he inserted what he admits 
(IV, pr., 5) was a rather belated address to the emperor. There 
is also a very flattering account of Domitian’s literary labors 
in the discussion of Latin epic poetry (X, 1, 91-2). The nature 
of these references seems to indicate that Quintilian was not 
really eager to flatter Domitian, but rather forced into it, and 
that, as he asserts (IV, pr., 5), he did not seek but was sought 
out by the emperor. By Domitian’s time Quintilian was surely 
the best-known teacher in Rome and thus a likely candidate for 


11 According to Jerome, Chron. (Migne, XXVII [VIII], col. 455). 

1 Of. Jerome, Chron. (Migne, XXVII [VIII], col. 460) with Sue- 
tonius, Vesp., 18. Jerome places the event in 88, which is of course 
impossible if the appointment was made by Vespasian. Perhaps the 
date should be 78; perhaps 88 is the date of some other event in his 
life, such as retirement. 

18 M. St. A. Woodside, “ Vespasian’s Patronage of Education and the 
Arts,” T. A. P. A., LXXIII (1942), pp. 123-9. 
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the job. Woodside’s explanation of Vespasian’s favor has prob- 
ably some truth in it, but it is also important to remember 
that the Flavian period represented a general reaction against 
Neronian excesses. This was true in finances, in morals, and in 
the imperial household, where Vespasian had abandoned the 
luxury of Nero’s court.' It also had its literary counterpart. 
Quintinian, though he had earlier been in Rome, seems to have 
chosen to live in Spain through the greater part of Nero’s 
reign.*® Though we do not know why he did so, it is clear that 
he was both untouched by and opposed to the stylistic fashions 
of Seneca which had reigned supreme even after that philoso- 
pher’s deaths He always protests against the inflated and 
exaggerated rhetoric then in vogue, and this protest was no doubt 
in accord with what the Flavians were trying to do in other 
fields. Quintilian’s fondness for Cicero is part of the same 
reaction and similar to the return of epic poets like Valerius 
Flaccus and Statius to subjects from Greek mythology, while 
the godless, but more vigorous experiment of Lucan found few 
imitators. Even Silius Italieus, although he chose an historical 
subject, wrote on a period of considerable antiquity and filled 
his pages with divine apparatus and reminiscences of the Aeneid. 
Cicero was a logical actor in Lucan’s epic, but Lucan introduces 


14 On Flavian reforms cf. M. P. Charlesworth, C. A. H., XI (Cam- 
bridge, Eng., 1936), pp. 13 and 36f. Léon Homo, Vespasien (Paris, 
1949), p. 353 notes the way contemporary conditions are illustrated by 
Quintilian. 

151t seems a little strange that so unmilitary a rhetorician would 
follow Galba in pursuit of empire, and one is tempted to believe that 
Quintilian eame to Rome after the overthrow of Nero and that Jerome 
or his source has put the facts that Galba was governor of Hither 
Spain and that Quintilian came from there into a friendship which may 
never have existed. Quintilian never mentions Galba. On the other 
hand, Jerome's statement that Galba brought Quintilian is the only 
evidence that Quintilian had left Rome for his native Spain. Should 
we go all the way and reject the whole statement? I would prefer to 
believe that it may contain garbled truth. On Quintilian and Galba cf. 
E. G. Sihler, “ Quintilian of Calagurris,” A.J.P., XLI (1920), p. 207. 

1? Quintilian says (X, 1, 125-6) that when he was trying to reestablish 
a severer style (ca. 70 A. D.?) Seneca was almost the only author in the 
hands of young men. It may well be that Seneca's death in 65 was 
followed by a certain loss in reading publie, but that after the fall of 
Nero he enjoyed the popularity of a martyr, and it was this with which 
Quintilian had to contend. 
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him only once and then as a kind of advocatus diaboli (cf. 
Bellum cile, VII, 67 ; addidit invalidae robur facundia causae). 
Silius, on the other hand, goes out of his way to drag Cicero 
into book eight (404-11) of his ponderous work with an exag- 
gerated tribute. Another sign of the returning popularity of 
Cicero and the republican poets is the frequency of the references 
to them in the fragments of Marcus Valerius Probus, the famous 
grammarian and contemporary of Quintilian. Probus may even 
have addressed a work to the same Marcellus to whom the 
Institutes is dedicated (cf. Gellius, TV, 7, 1) and thus be closely 
connected with the same literary circle. Statius, who dedicated 
the fourth book of the Silvae to Marcellus, would be another 
member. There was every reason for this general movement to 
have imperial blessing, and Quintilian’s sympathy with it was 
surely one of the reasons for his popularity at court. 


Quintilian is also sympathetic to the Flavians in his continued 
opposition to the philosophers** who drove Vespasian and then 
Domitian to expel them from Rome? But it is not just that 
Quintilian opposed what the emperors opposed. Quintilian 
offered from out of the rhetorical tradition an ideal which could 
be presented as a counterpoise to the ideal philosopher; this is 
the bonus or perfectus or consummatus orator? The ideal 
nature of the creation is made clear enough in a number of 
passages, and in at least one it is compared to the ideal of the 
philosophers (1, 10, 4-6) : 


non eum a nobis institui oratorem, qui sit aut fuerit, sed 
imaginem quandam concepisse nos animo perfecti illius et 
nulla parte cessantis. nam et sapientem formantes eum, qui 
sit futurus consummatus undique et, ut dicunt, mortalis 
quidam deus, non modo cognitione caelestium vel mortalium 
putant instruendum, sed per quaedam parva sane, si ipsa 


17 Cf. J. Aistermann, De M. Valerio Probo Berytio (Bonn, 1910), whose 
index lists thirty-eight references to Cicero, twice as many as to any 
author except Virgil. 

18 Of. Sihler (op. cit. supra, n. 15), p. 209. Quintilian’s attitude 
toward professional philosophers may be seen from such passages as I, 
pr., 9-18; V, 11, 30; X, 1, 35; and XII, 2, 6.8. 

19 Of. J. M. C. Toynbee, “Dictators and Philosophers in the First 
Century A. D.” d. & R., XIII (1944), pp. 45-58. 

? Cf, Benedikt Appel, Des Bildungs- und Erziehungsideal Quintilians 
nach der Institutio Oratoria (Donauworth, 1914). 
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demum aestimes, ducunt sieut exquisitas interim ambigui- 
tates; non quia ceratinae aut crocodilinae possint facere 
sapientem, sed quia illum ne in minimis quidem oporteat 
fall. similiter oratorem, qui debet esse sapiens, non geo- 
metres faciet aut musicus quaeque in his alia subiungam, 
sed hae quoque artes, ut sit consummatus, iuvabunt. 


The orator must be good, in the tradition of Cato's vir bonus 
dicenda peritus, and achieve the moral integrity of the philoso- 
pher; but at the same time the great advantage of the oratorical 
over the philosophieal ideal is that the orator is committed to 
the service of the state, the acceptance of its traditions, and 
perhaps even to a policy of expediency, all of which could be 
seen in the characters of Demosthenes and Cicero, who came 
closest to fulfilling the ideal. Quintilian’s orator was not, of 
course, his own original vision. The influence of Posidonius 
has been suggested, and a great deal derives from Cicero’s 
De Oratore and Orator and ultimately from Isocrates and the 
Greek sophists ; moreover, similar visions may be found in Greek 
authors roughly contemporary to Quintilian. But the ideal 
orator is treated in greater detail by Quintilian than by other 
authors, and in his writings, because of the distrust of philosophy 
which Cicero had not felt, it takes on a greater exclusiveness 
than it had had before. 

In a general way it seems possible to say that Quintilian was 
almost completely in tune with his own times, with the imperial 
house and its activities,?* with the adoption of stern measures 
against recalcitrant philosophers, with contemporary taste in 
style which was swinging away from the epigrammatic technique 
popular earlier in the century, with the prohibition of the cas- 


21 Cf. J. Morr, “ Poseidonios von Rhodos über Dichtung und Rede- 
kunst,” W. S., XLV (1926), pp. 47-63, and R. G. Austin, Quintiliani 
Institutionis Oratoriae Liber XII (Oxford, 1954), pp. 51 f. 

22 Cf. Hans von Arnim, Dio von Prusa (Berlin, 1898), p. 134, and 
Wilbur J. Greer, “ Quintilian and the Declamation,” C.W., XIX 
(1925), pp. 27-31. 

28 A passage like III, 8, 47 which seems anti-imperial is no doubt 
simply a part of the tradition on which Quintilian draws and does not 
represent a judgment of the principate, which of course avoided regal 
terminology and had become constitutional with Augustus. It is 
significant that the man who most influenced Quintilian, next to Cicero, 
was Domitius Afer, an orator in whom there was no touch of republican 
sentiment. 
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tration of youths,” and with renewed interest in education as 
seen in works like Tacitus Dialogus.” He no doubt wrote the 
Institutes because he and his friends thought that no one could 
present the material in a form suitable to the age better than he. 
His own feeling of purpose apparently varied from time to time. 
The preface to book six claims that he originally viewed the 
work as an inheritance for one of his sons and that he worked 
night and day at it. With the loss of first one son, then another, 
he admits to a loss of purpose: in nullum iam proprium usum 
perserveramus (VI, pr., 16). Although his views on style were 
no doubt quite sincere, it seems clear from this passage and 
from the introductions to the first and fourth books as well, that 
he thought of the book as being useful to others, but that he did 
not write out of any compulsive intellectual need, or even any 
desire to create. In this he differs from most of the great Latin 
writers: Lucretius, Cicero, Virgil, Seneca, Tacitus, and Juvenal 
all write because they cannot keep silent. His references to ihe 
difficulty of his task,?* a difficulty which his general lack of 
originality makes a little puzzling, is, if not a rhetorical common- 
place, perhaps a confession of a feeling of inadequacy for the 
task of composition. The lack of originality and the absence of 
overwhelming purpose are great limiting factors and for all the 
author’s charm a source of intellectual weakness. All of them 
Quintilian shared with his contemporaries. The cultural decline 
which overtook the Romans, and the political decline which 
resulted therefrom, is as much as anything the result of the 
feeling that originality was unattainable, that scholarship was 


*! Domitian's prohibition of castration is mentioned by Suetonius, 
Dom., 7, and it is easy to connect this with Quintilian’s elaborate simile 
in V, 12, 17 ff. 

26 The connexion between Quintilian and the Dialogus has long been 
discussed. Among studies of the problem are G. Wormser, “ Le Dialogue 
des Orateurs et lInstitution oratoire,” Rev. Phil. XXXVI (1912), pp. 
179-89; R. Dienel, * Quintilian und der Rednerdialog des Tacitus,” 
W.S8., XXXVII (1915), pp. 239-71; H. Bardon, “ Dialogue des Orateurs 
et Institution oratoire,” R.B. L., XIX (1941), pp. 113-31; R. Guen- 
gerich, “ Der Dialogus des Tacitus und Quintilians Institutio Oratoria," 
C.P., XLVI (1951), pp. 159-64; L. Hermann, “ Quintilien et le Dia- 
logue des orateurs," Latomus, XIV (1955), pp. 349-69; and of course 
the edition of A. Gudeman (Leipzig, 1914), pp. 34-6, and Ronald Syme, 
Tacitus, 2 vol. (Oxford, 1958), pp. 114-15. 

35 E. g. I, pr., 3; IV, pro 7; VIII, pr., 13; XII, pr. 1. 
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not a matter of invention, but of selection from what had been 
done before, and that the systems of thought in all fields which 
had been erected by the Greeks and carried on by the Romans 
represented the only possible systems. Quintilian in the close 
of his work entertains the hope that it is not a law of nature 
that what has not been done is impossible (XII, 11, 25), but 
concludes with the more practical and more Roman thought 
alioqui pessime de rebus humanis perductae in summum artes 
mererentur, si, quod optimum, idem ultimum fuisset (XII, 11, 
28). Civilization is to go on for the sake of what it has been, 
out of a kind of piety for the achievements of the past; the 
task of the scholar and the educated man is primarily to retain 
or recover the level of achievement. This attitude, so different 
from what we are used to in the modern world’s continued fear 
of obsolescence, is a most important principle to grasp in under- 
standing the Romans and especially the Romans of the empire. 
It is not so much political despotism which strangled art, as is 
often contended, but the acceptance and perpetuation of the 
political despotism was itself a desperate attempt to prevent 
change and attain permanent security. 

The pressure of conformity is evident in many specific points 
in the educational and rhetorical theories which constitute the 
bulk of Quintilian’s work. He is a humane educator, interested 
in his students, a good man under a bad emperor, but even 
within his own school he was unable to effect what seem rather 
small changes in the curriculum. This is a proof, I think, not 
so much of the weakness of Quintilian, who was certainly the 
best known educator of his day, who was armed with all the 
prestige of imperial blessing, who almost alone of teachers could 
afford to be indifferent to financial considerations,?' but of the 
strangling power of tradition at Rome in even the smallest de- 
tails of what was accepted as the system. Among the more 
striking examples are the following: 

The fifth chapter of the second book recommends that students 
studying rhetoric should at the same time study historians and 
rhetors and that the professor should discuss the rhetorical 
treatment of a text as one of the students reads it out loud. This 
sounds sensible enough and something like it had apparently 


27 On the basis of Juvenal, VII, 188-9. 
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been done in the school of Isocrates. 5 But Quintilian admits 
that he was not able to carry on the practice in his own teaching, 
though he had attempted it with a few students. What interfered 
with the intent of the most distinguished rhetorician of the 
age? Custom and the refusal of the students to cooperate: 
longa consuetudo aliter docendi fecerat legem, et robusti fere 
vuvenes nec hunc laborem desiderantes exemplum nosirum se- 
quebantur (II, 5, 2). They were not interested in an under- 
standing achieved by study and discipline, in the liberal arts we 
might say, but in imitating directly Quintilian’s technique in 
declamation. 

The seventh chapter of the second book recommends that 
students memorize and deliver not their own compositions, but 
passages from great writers, with an occasional exception if the 
student should, in the master’s considered opinion, be rewarded 
for an unusually good piece of work. But it is clear that Quin- 
tilian was not able to effect this change either: he only says 
illud ex consuetudine mutandum prorsus existimo (II, 7, 1) 
(cf. also XI, 2, 41 and 45). This time it was the parents who 
enforced the custom: quod quidem mazime patres exigunt atque 
demum studere liberos suos, si quam frequentissime declama- 
verint, credunt, cum perfectus praecipue diligentia constet. 

The tenth chapter of the second book objects to the bizarre 
and impractical subjects chosen for declamation in the schools: 
magicians, plagues, oracles and stepmothers. Quintilian is not 
opposed to declamation as such, but wants it to become more 
realistic. He suggests that the use of proper names, more com- 
plicated cases, simpler diction, and an occasional humorous touch 
(declaimers took themselves very seriously) would help (II, 10, 
9). Yet the examples of declamations cited by Quintilian 
throughout the work are no better than the usual subjects of 
declamation,? and the collections of declamations which have 
come down under Quintilian’s name, whether genuine or not, 


38 Cf. R. Johnson, “ Isocrates’? Method of Teaching,” A.J.P., LXXX 
(1959), pp. 25-36. 

3? Of, Aubrey Gwynn, Roman Education from Cicero to Quintilian 
(Oxford, 1926), p. 208. On declamation in general cf. E. Patrick Parks, 
The Roman Rhetorical Schools as a Preparation for the Courts under 
the Harly Empire (Johns Hopkins Studies, LXIII, 2) (Baltimore, 
1945); S. F. Bonner, Roman Deciamation (Berkeley, 1949); and M. L. 
Clarke, Rhetoric at Rome (London, 1953), pp. 85-99. 
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show that the ancients did not associate any particular reform 
with his school. For all his objections, he was forced to retreat 
most of the. way from his expressed hope to a clearly unsatis- 
factory compromise: 


nunquam haec supra fidem et poetica, ut vere dixerim, the- 
mata iuvenibus tractare permittamus, ut exspatientur et 
gaudeant maleria et quasi in corpus eant? erit optimum; 
sed certe sint grandia et tumida, non stulta etiam et acriori- 
bus oculis intuenti ridicula: ut, si iam cedendum est, im- 
pleat se declamator aliquando, dum sciat, ut quadrupedes, 
cum viridi pabulo distentae sunt, sanguinis detractione 
curantur et sic ad cibos viribus conservandis idoneos re- 
deunt, ita sibi quoque tenuandas adipes, et quidquid humoris 
corrupti contraxerit, emittendum, si esse sanus ac robustus 
volet (II, 10, 5-6). 


Still another example might be the feeling, apparently never 
acted upon, that there should be some sort of practice in cross- 
examination (V, 7, 26). 

Quintilian as an educator, then, did not succeed in effecting 
the changes which he seems to have felt were necessary. As a 
rhetorician his modifications and originality were equally un- 
adventurous. The best thing to be said about rhetorical theory 
in Quintilian is that it is an attempt to infuse the traditional, 
theoretical rules with some sort of definite, practical meaning. 
Especially in the theory of style there had been great confusion 
in terms, so that the very wide practical differences, for example 
those between the writers we think of as Asianists and Atticists, 
were accompanied by no differences in theory. To take another 
example, the remarks on style made by Seneca the philosopher 
in his Episiles?? seem to indicate that his views were almost 
identical with those of Cicero or Quintilian, whereas nothing 
could be further apart than his practice and theirs. Quintilian 
does succeed in making clear the practical standard of the tra- 
ditional theory by the simple expedient of insisting on Cicero 
as the touchstone. This is an important development, but hardly 
a great piece of originality. Greek rhetoricians had long since 
canonized examples of style. In choosing between rhetorical 


39 Cf, Frank I. Merchant, “Seneca and his Theory of Style,” A. J.P. 
XXVI (1905), pp. 44-59. Though Merchant tried to reconcile Seneca’s 
theory and practice, the theory advanced is one which would have been 
quite acceptable to Quintilian, while the practice was not. 
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theories on subjects other than style Cicero and the spirit of 
Cicero are also his guides. The nature of Quintilian’s originality 
in rhetorical theory may be well illustrated by his treatment of 
humor in the third chapter of the sixth book. The basis is 
clearly Cicero’s De Oratore (II, 216-90), but Quintilian has 
added material from later writers and his own experience, par- 
ticularly from Domitius Afer, so that the chapter does not read 
like a mere repetition of Cicero. Elsewhere, as in the first 
chapter of the fourth book, he implies an originality which does 
not really exist, while the complaint that other rhetoricians 
neglect artificial proofs (V, 8, 1) is as old as Aristotle. 

An important weakness of Quintilian’s rhetorical theory is 
that he has done so little to adapt it to the changed political 
conditions *? which have intervened between himself and Cieero. 
^ Klingt es nieht wie tragische Ironie," asks Norden,?? “wenn 
Quintilian sich in seinem Idealgemilde eines Redners zu Be- 
merkung versteigt: dieser werde sich nicht nur in kleinen Pro- 
zessen hervorthun, sed maioribus operibus clarius elucebit, cum 
regenda senatus consilia et popularis error ad meliora ducendus ?” 
The eighth chapter of the third book, which deals with delibera- 
tive oratory, never openly recognizes the contemporary situation 
which made such oratory all but obsolete; perhaps Quintilian 
thought the question of freedom of speech too touchy; more 
likely he was unwilling to abandon his sources and the tradi- 
tional topic (cf. also XI, 1, 45). What he does is to wander 
from the subject into a discussion of declamation ** and other 
semi-equivalents, at least from the point of view of technique, 
to the old speech of the forum. He discusses, for example, the 
speeches which poets and historians insert into their works 
(ILL, 8, 49-50). Yet at the end it is the old function of delibera- 
tive oratory to which he returns, with one peculiar addition: 

haec adolescentes sibi scripta sciant, ne aliter quam dicturi 
sunt exerceri velint et in desuescendis morentur. ceterum, 
cum advocari coeperint in consilia amicorum, dicere sen- 


tentiam in senatu, suadere s& quid consulet princeps, quod 
praeceptis fortasse non credunt, usu docebuntur (ITI, 8, 70). 


*! Cf. Jean Cousin, Études sur Quintilien, I (Paris, 1935), pp. 324-44. 

? There are a number of references to the emperor and to con- 
temporary judicial practice, e. g., V, 2, 5; 8, 6; XI, 1, 43; 3, 150. 

?? Eduard Norden, Antike Kunstproso, I (Leipzig, 1909), p. 248. 

4 Cf. Clark (op. cit., supra, n. 5), p. 139. 
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The abortive suggestion about the need for reading in rhe- 
torical education has its counterpart in the reading outlined for 
the adult orator in book ten, the most familiar part of the work. 
From a study of Greek and Latin authors the orator is to achieve 
a copia rerum ac verborum (X, 1, 5), a supply of commonplaces, 
topics, examples and illustrations, and the vocabulary and figures 
in which to express them. Although there is nothing to prove 
that the chapter did much to encourage reading of any of the 
authors discussed, it certainly contributed to all subsequent 
notions of the Classics, and Quintilian’s brief comments have 
had no little influence on modern evaluations of Latin litera- 
ture.55 The Latin side of the list is the more interesting because 
more unique. Quintilian probably was forced to do some think- 
ing of his own and occasionally comes up with rather vivid and 
apt characterizations, those of Ennius, Ovid, and Lucan for 
example, at least some of which may be original. There is no 
known precedent for the idea of a Latin reading list, though the 
tendency to regard Roman authors as the counterparts of Greek 
authors is at least as old as Cicero (cf., e. g., Brutus, 68-9), and 
some slight formal precedent might be seen in the critical lists 
of the Brutus and that by Voleacius Sedigitus. The Greek list, 
on the other hand, is derived from some Hellenistic rhetorician ; 
we have an example in the fragmentary work On Imitation by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and it has been thought that Quin- 
tilian used this,*° or something very like it. The more important 
question here is the extent to which he was personally familiar 
with the literature discussed and which he so strongly recom- 
mends. References to Greek literature in the rest of the work are 
quite rare. Odgers ë thought that Quintilian hesitated to quote 
Greek as unfamiliar to his readers, but if Quintilian was really 
desirous of encouraging the reading of Greek literature it would 


35 A recent example is Michael Grant’s Roman Literature (Penguin 
Books, 1958) which makes repeated use of Quintilian's criticisms. 

3€ Of. W. Heydenreich, De Quintiliani Institutionis Oratoriae Libro 
10, eic. (Erlangen, 1900). Other possibilities are & source used by 
Dionysius, ef. H. Usener, Dionysii Halicarnassensis Librorum De Imi- 
tatione Reliquiae (Bonn, 1889), or Dionysius with variations, cf. Cousin 
(op. cit., supra, n. 31), p. 571. 

37 Merle M. Odgers, “ Quintilian’s Use of Earlier Literature," C.P., 
XXVIII (1933), pp. 182-8. 
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seem desirable to show more of the rhetorical richness of that 
literature by reference if not direct quotation. Moreover, it is 
the nature of the references as much as their relatively small 
numbers which seems to indicate a lack of familiarity with the 
subject. Thus, when Quintilian thinks of Ajax (IV, 2, 18) it is 
not the play of Sophocles which he has in mind. Worse, when he 
refers to such a key work as Aristotle’s Rhetoric he appears to 
derive his knowledge from Caecilius.** Nettleship, in his essay 
on “Literary Criticism in Latin Antiquity” said?? of Quin- 
tilian’s method here, “ This carelessness and indolent repetition 
of scholastic conventionalities is a great blot upon his work,” 
and nothing we have learned since the nineties can convert this 
judgment into the excessive praise now popular. The intellectual 
stagnation which makes itself felt in the other parts of the 
Institutio Oratoria is thus evident also in book ten. This is not 
to say that Quintilian could not read Greek at all He had 
doubtless read the Greek classies as a boy in sehool and appar- 
ently could read what might be called scholarly Greek, that of 
Caecilius or the later Hellenistie rhetoricians. What he did not 
do was to derive from Greek culture or even from the greatest 
of the Greek orators and rhetorieians anything of their vitality 
and their concern with the nature of knowledge and of life. 
Gwynn concluded ^? that of all the Greek authors referred to in 
book ten “Plato is the one prose author whom he seems to have 
read for the sheer delight of his literary style.” The chief pas- 
sage showing a detailed knowledge of Plato is that in book two 
(IL, 15, 24 ff.) in which Quintilian tries to prove that Plato’s 
Gorgias had been misinterpreted by those who did not read it in 
its entirety, but only in excerpts, and that in fact Plato’s con- 
sidered view of the orator was something like that advanced by 
Quintilian himself, which is not a very convincing demonstration 
of knowledge of Plato. 

In the six following chapters of book ten Quintilian discusses 


38 Of. Otto Angermann, De Aristotele Rhetorum Auctore (Leipzig, 
1904), pp. 28-50. 

8? Henry Nettleship, Lectures and Essays, second series (Oxford, 
1895), p. 84. 

*9 Gwynn (op. cit., supra, n. 29), p. 229. On the decline of the study 
of Greek cf. Gwynn, p. 226 and H. I. Marrou, A History of Education 
im Antiquity (trans. G. Lamb) (London, 1956), pp. 259 ff. 
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first the theoretical basis of learning to speak and write and then 
the exercises which assist in attaining excellence. The latter are 
among the soundest parts of the work because they are based 
on the author’s own experience: for example, chapter three dis- 
cusses where and when to write and on what kind of materials 
and makes many sensible comments. The second chapter is con- 
siderably less successful, yet it is of great importance for Quin- 
tilian and much of Latin literature. The subject is imitation, 
which Quintilian regards as artis pars magna (X, 2,17). What 
he means is that literary creativity can best be learned by the 
imitation of good writing. This implies the acceptance of classi- 
cal standards like those to be found in the reading list of the 
first chapter. The doctrine of imitation had taken hold of the 
Greek critical world in the Hellenistic period shortly after crea- 
tivity had failed and can be seen everywhere in the rhetorical 
writings of Dionysius of Haliearnassus. In Latin there was less 
reason for it until the literary achievements of the first century 
B. C. began to fade into the past. It is obvious enough that the 
doctrine of imitation fits in well with Quintilian’s literary pro- 
gram and also with his attitude toward intellectual achieve- 
ments: to retain the level achieved in the past is the major goal, 
though one must be wary of implying that the age of the 
Flavians is in any way barren (X, 2, 8; cf. XII, 11, 22). Quin- 
tilian is aware of certain dangers in imitation as a principle 
and thus would like the orator to begin by imitation, but to go on 
beyond simple imitation. In so urging originality he appears to 
be fighting the full force of tradition which had made itself law. 
Cur igitur nefas est reperiri aliquid a nobis, quod ante non 
fuerit? he asks (X, 2, 5), or again quodsi prioribus aducere fas 
non est (X, 2, 9). But the originality is at most a relative one. 
He wants to retain imitation as a principle and try to go beyond 
it, but always within a framework of imitation. Thus he is 
limited by the theory of the characters of style (X, 2, 19), into 
which none of the great Latin stylists fit, as Quintilian admits 
of Cicero (XII, 10, 12), and by the concept of genre (X, 2, 
21-2), though some of the greatest examples of original genius 
in Latin, Catullus, Horace, and Lucan, for example, had not 
allowed considerations of genre to limit them. Originality out- 
side of the historical styles or the traditional genres is incon- 
ceivable to Quintilian. Furthermore, the way in which the artist 
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is to surmount imitation and to attain creativity apparently is 
to imitate not one author, but a variety of authors of the same 
genre (X, 2, 25-6) or to correct the faults of the author one is 
imitating (X, 2, 28). Thus a writer ends up not really creating 
a new kind of work, but builds up a new structure in the tra- 
ditional style out of old materials. Of the sources of great 
writing suggested by “Longinus” Quintilian knows nothing. 
He can be praised for realizing the dangers of imitation and for 
a number of his sensible comments thereon, but his whole ap- 
proach is lacking in any boldness which might strike out a new 
flame of literary vigor.* 

The keystone of Quintilian’s work is book twelve in which he 
discusses the adult orator. Actually there is both a theoretical 
and a practical consideration throughout the book, the nature of 
the ideal orator to which Quintilian looks and the career of indi- 
vidual orators who try to attain the ideal. Quintilian approaches 
the book with great trepidation and claims for it originality 
(XII, pr. 4), but in fact the vision of the orator is largely 
based on Cicero and only the specific advice on what cases to 
accept, on when to retire, and the like is a product of his own 
observation. The declaration of originality and the claim of 
difficulty are, however, artistically effective at the opening of 
the last book. The good orator as an ideal in human life may 
not prove immediately attractive to modern readers, but we must 
remember that the spoken word meant to antiquity much what 
reason meant to the eighteenth century, that it involved both 
man’s powers of thought and his function in society, and that 
it further included artistie creativity and the power of person- 
ality. Quintilian himself feared that the ideal might prove too 
lofty rather than too low (XII, 11, 9). Its weakness in fact is 
that of practice rather than theory and not unlike points already 
mentioned. Quintilian has first of all done very little to adapt 
the ideal to practicalities of life under the empire. What is 
this ideal orator expected to do? He cannot address the people. 


* D, L. Clark (op. cit, supra, n. 5), pp. 144-76, thinks highly of 
imitation as an educational technique in Quintilian and elsewhere. It 
is clearly an effective way to begin, but it is inadequate as a critical 
principle for the creative orator who should be encouraged to develop 
his own style. Quintilian’s theory is too tied to educational technique. 

#2 Of. Clarke (op. cit., supra, n. 29),.pp. 118-19. 
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What is he for? He cannot make policy.** Where is he to speak? 
Quintilian does not want him to be’ merely an advocate (XII, 
1, 25), but it was only in the courts that real opportunity for 
oratory existed.4* Secondly, the intellectual preparations of the 
orator in philosophy, civil law, and history (XII, 2-4) seem 
exceedingly shallow, though Austin feels** that the chapters 
were written with much haste and would have been better if the 
author had not been pressed to publish immediately. One cannot 
escape the conclusion that Quintilian has not really understood 
or seized the opportunity offered him by the Flavians of imagin- 
ing a new type of orator who would be a civil servant with 
technical training rather than a swayer of Senate and People.** 
He is bound to his Classical tradition. What he imagines are 
Demosthenes and Cicero cheerfully reconciled to Domitian. 

Ancient literary history contains a number of writers who may 
be described as tragic artists. They are noble and dedicated men 
whose works fail in the final analysis because the sum total of 
their virtues cannot overbalance some major defect. A good 
Greek example is Aeschines. Quintilian is one of these men. His 
weakness is the Classicism which seemed a virtue. It seemed 
to counteract the stylistic excesses of the time, but in his case 
at least it contained within it the bankruptcy of imagination and 
the failure of educational reform, for its scholarship was shallow 
and its Judgment lacked historical perspective. 


GEORGE KENNEDY. 
HAvERFORD COLLEGE. 


48 Unless, of course, he is the emperor, which a few passages such as 
I, 1, 24; XI, 1, 35; and XII, 1, 26 ff. might suggest. The idea is never 
clearly expressed, and I doubt that Quintilian was aware of it, though 
his position as tutor might have suggested it. 

* On opportunities for oratory cf. Parks (op. cit, supra, n. 29), 
pp. 94-6. 

15 Austin (op. cit., supra, n. 21), pp. xxvii-xxxi. 

46The close relationship between education and the civil service in 
the late empire is well brought out by Theodore Haarhoff, The Schools 
of Gaul (Oxford, 1920), pp. 135-50. 


AN INSCRIPTION OF TRAJAN DECIUS FROM COSA.' 


During the Summer of 1953, the sixth season of exploration 
and excavation by the American Academy in Rome at Cosa in 
southern Etruria, Professor Frank Brown and his archaeological 
staff examined the northeastern side of the Forum.” In the 
course of work on the cella area of Temple B, they discovered 
a narrow platform built along the back wall of the cella and 
set off from the front part of the room by a parapet. Both 
platform and parapet were constructed of re-used materials on 
the latest floor of the cella. Professor Brown estimates that both 
represent a time, probably im the fourth century, but possibly 
medieval, when the temple was being used for secular purposes. 
One of the blocks of the platform was a former statue base, cut 
down for re-use and placed with the inscribed face up. The 
inscription was set up by the respublica Cosanorum to an em- 
peror whose personal name has been mutilated. 


Description 


Measurements: maximum length 0.940 m. 
maximum width 0.710 m. 
maximum thickness ca. 0.290 m. 


The stone is a grey travertine of a very poor quality, which 
even when newly prepared must have presented an uneven and 
unattractive surface for inscription. It has weathered badly on 
the inscribed surface, and the natural stratification of the stone 
has been emphasized on the side faces by the isolation of the 
harder layers. Traces of the opus signinum with which the 
entire platform had been covered remain on the surface of the 
stone. The block is broken into a number of pieces, six of which 
affect the actual inscription; it has been restored with consider- 


1For information about the excavation and history of Cosa and 
helpful suggestions I am much indebted to Professors Frank Brown, 
Paul MacKendrick, Lawrence Richardson, and Dr. Martha Hoffman 
Lewis. My thanks for the photograph of the inscription go to Dr. 
Emmeline Hill Richardson. 

2 See the initial report of the Cosa excavations, F. E. Brown, “ Cosa 
I: History and Topography,” M. A. A. R., XX (1951), pp. 5-114, and 
especially pp. 71-82, fig. 66 and pl. III. 
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able difficulty and with some alteration of the dimensions. The 
roughness of the original material, its weathering, and the un- 
even quality of the inscription considerably zo the impor- 
tance of this change in measurements. 

On the front of the block which formed the statue base a 
surface for inscription was prepared by cutting into the stone 
to an average depth of ca. 2.5cm.; the variation in depth is 
quite noticeable even in those areas where wear 1s not apparent. 
This prepared field seems not to have been squared, but to have. 
followed the general shape of the block, widening perceptibly 
toward the top. The raised borders on right and left have now 
all but disappeared as the result of breakage and perhaps of 
leveling for reuse. The line of the right border can with difficulty 
be traced; that of the left is so indefinite as to defy certain 
measurement; across the bottom of the field breakage and wear 
have obscured the limits completely. The right border of the 
field is inset from the edge of the stone roughly 5cm. If a 
similar measurement for the left border is assumed, the field 
would have dimensions at the top of about 57 cm., at the bottom, 
ca. 58 cm., and a height of ca. 54-55 cm. 

The lettering is in monumental style? but of very uneven 
character. 'lhe strokes of the letters are seldom straight. Ver- 
tical strokes tend to lean slightly, but inconsistently as to direc- 
tion and degree of slant. Horizontal strokes often seem less 
carefully made; there is a tendency for the lower cross strokes 
of L and E to slant upward, and the cross stroke of T to vary 
from the horizontal. In spite of the carelessness and incon- 
sistency in the formation of the letters; a simple type of finishing 
serif is almost invariably present (exceptions include the top 
angles of A, M, N, and the bottom angle of V). The average 
width of 0.7 cm. for a stroke is maintained, unaffected by the 


3 A, E. and J. S. Gordon, Contributions to the Palaeography of Latin 
Inscriptions (Berkeley, 1957), pp. 66 ff. and 73-4, have suggested that 
Hiibner’s long-accepted classifications of scripts need revising, and that 
a more accurate description of “ monumental” script might be “ guided 
capitals.” In the present inseription the ordinator’s work is careless 
and the cutter seems to have strayed from the strokes of the ordinator 
to produce letters that often appear so casual as to be called “ free- 
hand.” It is probable that the ordinator (perhaps here also the cutter) 
drew the letters on the stone without the aid of instruments, or at 
best with little careful use of instruments. 
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frequent crowding of letters. A few interpuncts are discernible 
despite the pockmarked condition of the stone, but it is impos- 
sible to say with what regularity the words were separated. 

The text is in eight lines. Of the letters which are completely 
preserved the maximum height is 5.8cm.; the minimum, 4.3 cm. 
Ihe letters of the first line are slightly larger and the spacing 
more generous than in succeeding lines. There is no other indi- 
cation of graded size of lettering. Considerable crowding occurs 
' in lines 4-7, although line 8 uses only half the space available. 
The use of guide lines seems doubtful, since the individual 
letters seldom are based on a common horizontal line and the 
lower lines of the inscription slant upward at the right. The 
lefthand margins within the inscribed field, in so far as they can 
be determined, group the first four lines together (margins of 
approximately 2.5, 2.0, 1.7, and 2.5 cm.); the last four lines 
are slightly inset (about 4.2, 3.5, 3.0, and 2.5cm.). Most of 
the lines leave no right margin, and several apparently touch 
one border. 

In the text here printed, letters that I would consider certain 
even though partly or almost entirely missing are not marked; 
letters that are not certain are underdotted; letters entirely 
lost but conjectured are enclosed in square brackets. Erasure 
is indicated by a box. Probable interpuncts are shown, although 
they can be read with certainty only at line 1 (IMP CAES), 
line 3 (MAX-TRIB) and line 4 (..RI-SA). 


IMP - CAES [[C] M[E]SS[I]O Q] 


| [TRJAT[ANO] | DECIO PIO - FEL 
AVG - PONT MAX - TRIB - POT 

4 COS III PP RESTITVTORI : SA 
CR[O]JRVM ET - LIBERTATIS 
RESPVBLICA COSANORV 
DICATA NVMINI MAIESTATI 

8 QV[E]I AEIVS 


Epigraphical Commentary 


Only the personal name of the emperor has been subjected to 
erasure; imperial titles and the particular epithet resi4tutor 
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sacrorum et libertatis remain untouched. Several chisel marks 
are discernible in the erased area, although the immediate effect 
is that of severe weathering rather than of deliberate mutilation. 
To support the restoration of a name as complex as that of 
Decius in an erased area that allows certain reading of only 
five letters some comment seems necessary. It is fortunate that 
the erasure has left enough vestiges of letters to offer a frame- 
work on which to base the restoration. 

In line 1 the erasure starts near the heavy break which 
divides the upper portion of the stone and which obscures all 
but the lower half of the S of CA ES(anri). The next letter par- 
tially remaining follows after a space of about 5.6 cm. and con- 
sists of the bottom of a diagonal stroke to the right and then 
the joining diagonals of a V or M. Since only about 1.5 cm. 
intervene between these two marks, it seems unlikely that two 
letters are to be read. The angle of slant in the joining diagonals 
rules out an N ; the remaining possibility is an M. The distance 
between the bottom of the left leg and the base of the angle of 
the M in the same line (ZMP|peratori]) corresponds to the 
1.5 cm. of this letter. The following space of about 5.1 cm. would 
be reduced by about 1.5 cm. to allow for the right leg of the M, 
and would admit a letter which would not exceed ca. 3.6 cm. 
with interspaces before and after. A legible S follows, and then, 
after a space of 1.4cem., a horizontal cutting (0.6 cm.) on the 
level of the lower line of the S appears to duplicate the finished 
end of the S and start a similar curve. At a distance of 5.4 cm. 
from the legible S there is a round letter which must be read as 
either O or C, with strong probability of the former. If an S 
can be read in the intervening space, as suggested, and has 
similar dimensions to those of the legible S (width of 2.2 cm.), 
a space of ca. 1.8em. would remain. This, with interspaces, 
could aecommodate only an I. Finally, after an interval of 
3.5 em. from the round letter (O or C), starts the lower curve 
of another round letter, incomplete but with a part of the upper 
right stroke faintly visible. It could possibly be an O or a D, 
but an unmistakable curving stroke below the line can only be 
the tail of a Q, and I have printed that letter as certain. 

To the left of the break in the second line the erasure has 
been quite thorough. 10.4cm. from the edge of the field (or 
8.4 cm., assuming a probable margin of 2 em.) the right diagonal 
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of an A is legible; the left diagonal is incomplete at the bottom. 
About lem. to the right of the A is the suggestion of the top of 
a vertical stroke, with possibly the beginning of a perpendicular 
horizontal stroke to the right. It is most likely, though conjec- 
tural, that this letter was an I, and that the horizontal stroke is 
a blemish. In the remaining part of the line before the break, 
approximately 7-8 cm. (although the size of the break leaves a 
gap of almost 4 cm.), nothing is legible. After the break, 2.4 cm. 
from its edge, begins a series of five letters which have been less 
thoroughly erased. The first three are legible at the base. The 
lower part of the upright and the lower curve of a B or D is 
followed by the bottom horizontal and the lower part of the 
upright of an E or L. Then the lower curve of a C or O and 
the upright stroke of an I or T, almost complete. What appears 
to be a chisel mark occurs at the top of the vertical stroke and 
might appear to be the cross bar of a T. The following letter 
is also marred by either a chisel mark or a natural fault in the 
Stone: very faint curves at the top and bottom seem to be joined 
by the transverse stroke of an S, but the width of the letter 
(ca. 3.1 cm.) makes an S unlikely and suggests the probability 
of an O (the three legible O's in the second two lines have 
dimensions of 3.0, 3.1, and 3.3 em.). 

Lines 3-6 are generally legible, although several letters are 
marred by breaks in the stone. In line 8 the T of PONT (ifici) 
is nearly obscured by a wide break; the base of the vertical stroke 
may be discernible, but if not, the spacing clearly indicates that 
the letter existed. At the end of the same line only the base of 
the T of POT (estate) remains. A crack traverses laterally nearly 
all the letters of line 4, but a photograph of the inscription 
an situ shows that all the letters could be read with certainty 
before the stone was moved and the pieces cemented together. 
P P RES are particularly marred by breaks. The lower left 
portion of the field is badly eroded. In line 5 CR can be made 
out, O must be conjectured, and the T of ET is defaced at the 
top. Line 6’s letters can be distinguished, but RESPVBLICA is 
in a severely eroded area. The M of COSANOEV (m) seems to 
have been omitted by the stonecutter, since an unused space of 
1.8 em. follows the V and the border is extant here. 

The situation in the last two lines of the inscription, which 
consist of the formula dicata numini matestatique eius, is also 
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complicated by severe weathering of the stone, but only in line 8 
has the erosion seriously obscured the reading of letters. In the 
line preceding, for example, I have printed DICATA as almost 
fully legible, although it occurs in an extremely rough area. 
Elements of most letters are present to the extent that the 
whole word can be read. In line 8, however, erosion and error 
join forces. The Q at the beginning of the line is clear. It would 
be possible for this Q to stand alone as an abbreviation for QV E, 
but what appears to be the left stroke of a V makes it likely that 
the cutter completed the word. The next letter is illegible. 
3.8cm. from the bottom of the V stroke is an I, which I read 
since there is no evidence of any right or left member attached to 
the vertical stroke, and there is no significant damage by erosion. 
The remaining letters are clear: after an interval of 1cm. 
ARIVE appears almost without distinguishable interspace. 

That some full form of the conjunction was written seems 
certain. Although the full formula allows considerable varia- 
tion,* no insertion seems possible in so limited a space or at this 
point. The space intervening between V and I, ca. 2.5-3 cm. (to 
allow for the completion of the right leg of the V), could have 
contained either E or I, the most probable conjectures. I would 
read an E, which would best fill the space, and the not impossible 
QVEI AEIVS.5 


t The order may change, and devotus and dicatissimus are common 
variants. The formula is frequently abbreviated in part or whole, e. g. 
D N M Q E. 

5 Cf. aeius in an inscription of Licinius from Parentium (C.I.L. V, 
330; I. L. S., 678). The ei of quei seems best interpreted as a mistake 
in the multiplicity of vowels. Ei for e is not of uncommon occurrence, 
although I know of no other instance of quei. 

Professor J. H. Oliver, who has kindly suggested several improve- 
ments in this paper, would read from a photograph of the inscription 
Q(SJACRAEE IVS, and cites a number of examples (notably I. L.S., 
1214, 1422, 1459) that show the frequent application of sacer to the 
imperial person or attribute. Although the space following the Q is very 
rough and indeed allows considerable conjecture, a squeeze of the area 
quite clearly shows that the letter Oliver reads as an R has no loop 
or leg; in fact space is not available between the upright and the A 
to allow a letter the width of R. The overwhelming majority of 
examples of this formula has no word intervening between the noun 
and the genitive pronoun. In spite of this limitation I too have tried 
unsuccessfully to discern an additional word after Q. IN AET(ernum), 
ABT(ernae), and VERAE would also be acceptable, but like SACRA 
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Identification of the Emperor 


The internal evidence for identification of the emperor is not 
great. Imperator Caesar . . . Pius Felix Augustus Pontifex 
Maximus Tribunicia Potestate Consul III Pater Patriae axe 
titles which can identify at least thirty wearers of the purple 
from Commodus to Theodosius I. That element which might be 
expected to lend itself to elimination, the coincidence of tribuni- 
cian power and consulship, is in this case of no assistance. Al- 
though the portion of the stone after POT (estate) is now miss- 
ing, photographs of the inscription taken at the time of its dis- 
covery show no evidence of a numeral following the T. Rather, 
the edge of the field was then clear, and Dr. Martha Hoffman 
(now Mrs. Wiliam Lewis), who recorded the finding of the 
inscription, found no sign of cutting after the T. The titles 
TRIB:POT-COS-III, implying the coincidence of the third 
consulship with the first tribunician power, are to my knowledge 
applicable to Nerva alone, who precedes the period of PIVS- 
FELIX by a century. Indeed, such is the fortuitous nature of 
the imperial succession in the third and fourth centuries that 
advancement to a second consulship prior to the assumption of 
the tribunician power is not common, even within the division 
of powers as undertaken by Diocletian and Constantine. In in- 
scriptions of the post-Antonine period it is not unusual to omit 
the number of the tribunician power; such is apparently the case 
here. The formula DICATA-NVMINI-MAIESTATIQVE: 
EIVS is already in use in the age of the Severi, and the type is 
very common throughout the third and fourth centuries. 

Therefore, only the particular epithet RESTITVTOR-SA- 
CRORVM:-ET-LIBERTATIS remains to assist in the identifica- 
tion of the man. The appearance of such suggestive or hopeful 
phrases in imperial inscriptions becomes increasingly common, 
and the phrases more ornate, through these centuries. Restitutor 
libertatis, or some variation such as auctor or conservator liber- 
tatis, could apply to almost any of the military usurpers of this 
era, since elevation to the purple usually involved deposing the 


cannot be adapted to the space or remains of letters. So also with the 
most probable addition, SEMPER with DICATA. I am aware that 
QVEI AHIVS is not an entirely satisfactory solution to the problem, 
but repeated study of this very mutilated area has thus far yielded none 
that I consider better. 
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preceding “tyrant.” © But restitutor sacrorum is a more limiting 
and specific attribution. Paul MacKendrick has noted that 
Julian is called restitutor sacrorum on an inscription described 
in Recueil de Constantine, XXVII (1892), pp. 255 and 284. 
The nearest parallel otherwise known to me is that of restitutor 
libertatis et Romanae religionis in a Numidian inscription, also 
of Julian.” In general, however, the emperors who engaged in 
suppression of Christianity seem to have indicated their support 
for the religio Romana in other ways than by assuming honorific 
epithets to that effect. Rather these political/religious reformers 
are characterized by the same phrases that are common to em- 
perors whose concern over the Christian-pagan issue is slight or 
unknown. The establishment or restoration of peace, liberty, 
and publie safety are much affected, as are claims of being 
pacifier, preserver, and restorer of the whole world.? 

In the period of struggle between pagans and Christians a 
number of emperors acted as restitutores sacrorum. In addition 
to Julian, Decius, Valerian, Diocletian, Galerius, and Maximinus 
Daia are most prominent. All held the consulship at least three 
times, and all suffered some erasure from inscriptions. The 
imperial nomenclature for each is well known. In the present 


9 So Tacitus is verae libertatis auctor, Licinius restitutor libertatis 
et fundator publicae securitatis; restitutor publicae libertatis is found 
for both Constantine and Julian, and Magnentius is restitutor liber- 
tatis et rei publicae. The examples in J.L.8., I, chapter 2, are as 
numerous as they are monotonous. 

"C.I.L. VIII, 4326; I.L.S., 752. MacKendrick has also noted the 
similarity of this attribution to that of the Coss inseription. See also 
A. E., 1907, no. 191, where Julian is honored in a Syrian inscription, 
[re]ereatori [sacrorum et] extincto[ri superstitionis], if the restoration 
is correct. 

5 Coinage, for example, in certain instances reflects such a program. 
The remarkable series of coins honoring deified emperors from Augustus 
to Alexander Severus quite probably is a positive measure in the cam- 
paign of Decius to strengthen the state religion. See R. Delbrueck, Die 
Miinzbildnisse von Maximinus bis Carinus (Berlin, 1940), p. 86 and 
plate 5, and Mattingly, Sydenham, and Sutherland, Roman Imperial 
Coinage, IV, part 3 (London, 1949), pp. 113, 116-18. Valerian makes 
common use of deities on his coinage, and the Jovian and Herculian 
nomenclature of Diocletian and his colleagues attests to their attitudes. 
Domaszewski refers C.T. L., III, 10648 to Julian's anti-Christian meas- 
ures in its dedication ob deleta vitia temporum praeteritorum. 

? Cf. note 6 above and op. cit. there for examples. 
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inscription, however, the area of erasure—with consideration of 
the letters partially legible—will admit only the name of the arch- 
villain of the Christians and the great proponent of the Roman 
state religion, C. Messius Q. Traianus Decius.'? 

Decius entered his third consulship at the beginning of 251 
with his son Herennius Etruscus as colleague. This was to be 
the final year of his short reign. In 250 the emperor had had 
notable success along the Danube frontier? During the winter 
of 250/251 he was called to the field again against the Goths, 
who had poured across the Danube into Moesia, and in the 
course of this campaign both Decius and Herennius (now Augus- 
tus) were killed. A probable date for the death of Decius is 
early July.? The inscription can therefore be assigned to the 
first half of 251, with some allowance of time for the news of 
the emperor’s death and the proclamation of Trebonianus Gallus 
to reach Italy. 

A formal decree of damnatio memoriae against Decius is by 
no means certain, despite such erasure of his name as that of the 
present inscription. Trebonianus Gallus, on his arrival at Rome, 
came to terms with the surviving son of Decius, Hostilianus 
Caesar, and accepted him as Augustus and partner in his reign, 
but Hostilianus died of plague within a few months.** Initially, 
then, it would seem that Gallus favored the house of his pre- 
decessor and would not have authorized a dammatio memoriae. 
Mommsen, writing on an inscription from Falerii (C.J. L., XI, 
3088; I. L. 5., 518), in which the names of Decius and his sons 
have been erased, suggested that the erasure resulted from the 


19 For the name see K. Wittig, R.-H., XV, 1, cols, 1246-50, s. v. Messius 
(9), and G. Costa in de Ruggiero, Dizionario epigrafico, Il, pp. 1491-3, 
s.v. Decius. See also Michigan Papyri, II, ed. J. Winter (Ann Arbor, 
1936), pp. 132-5, for examples of libelli showing similarly the name and 
regular imperial titles of Decius (omitting the consulship and the 
tribunician power) and illustrating the practical steps the emperor 
took in requiring publicly attested sacrifice to the gods. 

3 Of. A. Degrassi, I Fasti Consolari del? Impera Romano (Rome, 
1952), p. 69, and F. S. Salisbury and H. Mattingly, “The Reign of 
Trajan Decius,” J. R. 8., XIV (1924), pp. 1-23, particularly pp. 17-18. 

i? He is called restitutor Daciarum in C.I.L., III, 1776; to these 
victories may also be assigned the coin legend DACIA FELIX. Cf. 
Mattingly et al., op. cit. (note 8), p. 114. 

13 Sglisbury and Mattingly, op. cit. (note 11), pp. 18-20. 

14 Ibid., pp. 12-16, and Mattingly et al., op. cit. (note 8), pp. 153-4. 
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short-lived usurpation of Julius Valens at Rome. 'This pretender 
is reported by Aurelius Victor (Caes. 29, 3) to have seized 
power cupientissimo vulgo, but to have been suppressed quickly. 
If the revolt of Valens occurred in March 251," it could account 
for the erasure on the Cosa inscription. But the short reign of 
Valens could not have caused erasure of the name of Decius in 
widespread parts of the empire, and both Costa and Wittig !9 
rejected Mommsen’s suggestion. Costa preferred to assume that 
any erasure, if not the work of the Christians, would have come 
in the reign of Gallus and his son Volusianus, after the death of 
Hostilianus. Wittig, on the other hand, believed that the scat- 
tered erasures were of local origin, and might have reflected the 
anticipation of an official order that never came; indeed, Gallus 
might have ordered the names restored. 


It is apparent that the organized civic life of Cosa had faded 
under the Julio-Claudians and may later have been transferred 
to Succosa.*? With the departure of the residents even the 
iemples began to decline, and the last seems to have been 
abandoned shortly after the reign of Caracalla. However, prob- 
ably in the third quarter of the third century, village life of a 
poor sort returned to the hill of Cosa in the ruins of the build- 
ings on the northeastern side of the Forum. Brown reports 
that the village was original pagan and was subsequently 
Christianized; the Mithraeum of the earlier phase and the 
church of the later have been identified in re-used buildings. 


The date of the installation of this village is not certain, but 
if Decius in his reaffirmation of the Roman state religion and 
encouragement of cult worship could have extended his program 
to include the reconsecration of Temple B, then a date at mid- 
century would not be unlikely. At least two factors could even 
suggest that the village grew up around such a restoration of 
worship in Temple B. 

The names of Decius wife and elder son contain an Etruscan 
element that might indicate a favorable attitude toward Etruria 
on the part of the emperor, although I know of no demonstration 
of partiality toward Etruria by Herennia Cupressenia Etruscilla 


35 The date established by Wittig, op. cit. (note 10), col. 1272. 
16 See note 10; Costa, p. 1491, and Wittig, cols. 1274-6. 
27 See Brown, op. cit. (note 2), pp. 20-1. 
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and her son Q. Herennius Etruscus Messius Decius Augustus.*® 
Mutilated inscriptions to the sons of Decius (C.I. L., XT, 8088) 
and to his wife (C.I. L., XT, 7802) have been found in central 
Italy, but one would want a greater number or more distinct 
statement to imply close association. 

Then, we have little actual knowledge of the circumstances or 
location of the respublica Cosanorum. Two other inscriptions 
which refer to the respublica honor Caracalla (C.I. L., XI, 2633; 
I.L.S., 6957) and Gordian III (C.I.L., XI, 2634). The 
former, in thanks for Caracalla’s indefatigabilis indulgentia, was 
apparently set up through the agency of a curator reipublicae 
Cosanorum.? The latter, with some doubt about the reading of 
Cosanorum, resembles the present inscription in that the town 
addresses Gordian devota numini maiestatique ipsius. Thus at 
a time when excavation suggests that the hill of Cosa was all but 
uninhabited, a respublica Cosanorum existed, perhaps at Succosa. 
The availability of building materials on the hill makes it at 
least unlikely that the inscribed stone was transported from 
Succosa for its re-use in the remodeling of Temple B. Therefore 
an explanation for the presence at Cosa of an inscription dating 
to 251 and set up by the respublica might be found in the reacti- 
vation of the old Forum area and its principal temple, the inclu- 
sion of this area once again as a part, whether central or minor, 
of the respublica, and a modest indication of thanks to its bene- 
factor by the revitalized village. 

Such a literal interpretation of the epithet restitutor sacrorum 
et libertatis is both attractive and bold. I have suggested above 
that the honorific epithets of this type abounded in the third and 
following centuries, often with only the broadest reference to the 


18 For comment on the names and their possible Etrurian significance, 
see Wittig, op. cit. (note 10), col. 1249. 

1? Mommsen, Römisches Staatsrecht, II, pp. 1081 F., believes that the 
institution of the curator reipublicae within the towns of Italy and the 
provinces was a distinct infringement on the liberties of the town. Once 
installed, however, the curator seems to have remained, and I know of 
no parallel that would allow us to think of the removal of a curator as 
“liberty restored.” This phrase in local terms would more properly 
imply the restoration of the rights of a civitas libera outside of Italy. 
Cf. Rossi on Libertas, Diz. epig., IV, fasc. 29 (Rome, 1958), p. 902, on 
Julian as restitutor libertatis at Thubursicum Bure in Africa (O.J.L., 
VIII, 1432; I. L. S., 750). 
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individual's activities. One must therefore be cautious in de- 
manding a literal and local application of a title only less re- 
sounding than Magnentius liberator orbis Romani, restitutor 
libertatis et ret publicae, conservator militum et provincialium 
(C.I.L., V, 8061 and 8066; I.L.8., 742), where the conven- 
tional elements are clear.”° 

When and by whom, then, was the erasure accomplished? 'The 
proximity of Cosa io Rome and its distance from Moesia and 
the Danube make the solution difficult. If Cosa was sensitive to 
the political situation at the capital, she might prudently have 
acknowledged the usurper Valens by defacing inscriptions of the 
far-distant Decius. At the news of Decius’ death and the suc- 
cession of Gallus, mdecision about the fate of Hostilianus at 
Rome might have precipitated some erasure, such as that at 
Falerii. Despite Wittig’s doubts, I think action by the Christians 
cannot be ruled out; such erasure could have occurred at any 
time, but appropriate occasions would have been found in the re- 
volt of Valens, the death of Decius, and the Christianizing of the 
village which was to be the last ancient revival of Roman Cosa. 


CHARLES L. BABCOCK. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYIVANIA. 


2? Rossi, op. cit. (note 19), provides some significant words of warning 
(p. 900) with reference to these inscriptions of Magnentius and that of 
Julian mentioned above in note 7. Rossi suggests that although one 
may be tempted to assign special significance to the word libertas in 
juxtaposition with Romana religio, the already established phrases in- 
volving libertas and other elements owed to preceding emperors warn 
against such an interpretation. Since these conventional epithets were 
already common well before the time of Decius, any localized inter- 
pretation must be tentative without strong corroborative evidence. 

The collocation of libertas and sacra somewhat limits comparison 
with the much earlier inscription to Vespasian conservatori caerimoni- 
arum publicarum et restitutort aedium sacrarum (C.I.L., Vl, 934; 
I. L. S., 252) by the sodales T4t4(i), which can be interpreted as a rather 
general compliment to the imperial policies or attributed to one of the 
known benefactions of Vespasian at Rome (cf. Suet, Vesp., 8, 5-9, 1). 


THE EPICUREAN THEORY OF THE ORIGIN 
OF LANGUAGE 


A STUDY OF DIOGENES OF OENOANDA, 
FRAGMENTS X AND XI (W). 


These two fragments in William’s edition are all that is left 
of Diogenes of Oenoanda's account of the progress of mankind 
from a state of savagery to the civilised condition. He follows 
the usual Epicurean line which we find in the latter half of 
Lucretius, Book V—the arts and crafts of civilisation are not 
god-given but developed by man himself as the natural conse- 
quence of his surroundings and the needs which arose from them. 
The first part of Fr. X reads as follows: 


~ ~ 7 ~ 
col. L... . ovros yepaova col. Il rais émwoíaws abràv 
/ E H / ^ ~ 3 + V » fF 
deb | yovres eis érwó- 1j TOv per’ advrovs évé- 
5 ` * / 
now oik |ypdrev 2A00v BaXev kat roy igroy. 
- - T / + 
Sà | 8€ röv mep Boiðv eis oby ovdeniay Téxvqv 
5 A 35 - - ? 5 t bac / Y ay 
aS ETOLOUYTO TOLS CORA- ws o [Ue TAUTAS, OUT. GÀ- 
gliw, eire pvAdots ara Xo[v] vwà 0cóv obre 
/ ^ ~ 
o |kémovres etre Bord- rv "Avv wapadnp- 
- + 
vais elTe Kal Sopais åvat- wreoy’ wacas yàp éyév- 
ar Nd ki # t ^ M 
pobvres 1j0n Tà rpl ó | Ba- vQcay ai xpetat Kat Te- 
10 ra, eis évOdpyow éa- 10 purraces perà ToU 
~ ? 
Oyrwv, oTpenTav pev xpóvov. 


y ^ a 37 
obzo, KATOTÕV 8 LTOS 
^» t ~ * ` 
Ñ Orowwvody, elta be 


# € ,F 
«pofiatyov 0 xpovos 


* (As time went on?) fleeing from the wintry weather they 
came to devise houses and, as a result of the wrappings 
which they made for their bodies, covering them with leaves 
or plants or skins (for they were already killing animals), 
they thought of clothes, not flexible (textile?) as yet but 
thick (felt?) perhaps, or of some kind or other. And then 
the passage of time put into their minds, or the minds of 
those who came after them, the loom. So neither for these 
skills nor for any other do we need to bring in Athena or 
some other god; they all arose from their needs and chance 
happenings combined with time." 
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Diogenes then turns to the origin of speech and language, 
but before going on with him it may not be inappropriate to 
make a few introductory comments. It is evident that the 
Epicurean doctrine on this subject (as with many other doctrines 
of Epicurus) was developed to contradict an idealist Platonic 
theory that there is by nature only one correct name for any 
thing, that this name is known only to the expert, and, therefore, 
only the expert must be allowed to assign names to objects. 
This is the theme of the Cratylus and two quotations will suffice 
to illustrate the point: 


389D Socrates. “Then my dear friend, must not the law- 
giver also know how to embody in the sounds and syllables 
that name which is fitted by nature for each object? Must 
he not make and give all his names with his eye fixed upon 
the absolute or ideal name if he is to be an authoritative 
giver of names? And if different lawgivers do not embody 
it in the same syllables we must not forget this ideal name 
on that account; for different smiths do not embody the 
form in the same iron though making the same instrument 
for the same purpose, but so long as they reproduce the same 
ideal, though it be in different iron, still the instrument is 
as it should be whether it be made here or in foreign lands, 
is it not?” 

Hermogenes. “ Certainly.” 


Soe. “On this basis, then, you will judge the lawgiver, 
whether he be here or in a foreign land, so long as he gives 
to each thing the proper form of the name in whatsoever 
syllables, to be no worse a lawgiver whether here or any- 
where else, will you not?... 


390D Soc. “And the work of the lawgiver, as it seems, 
is to make a name with the dialectician as his supervisor, 
if names are to be well given.” 

Her. “ Evidently.” 


Soc. “Then, Hermogenes, the giving of names can hardly 
be, as you imagine, a trifling matter, or a matter for trifling 
or casual persons: and Cratylus is right in saying that 
names belong to things by nature and that not everyone is 
an artisan of names but only he who keeps in view the name 
which belongs by nature to each particular thing and is 
able to embody its form in the letters and syllables.” 3 


* Loeb translation. Plato may indeed be speaking of a logical, and not 
a historical origin of language, as Giussani said (see below) but it 
seems obvious that Epicurus is attacking this theory and did regard it 
as historical. 
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Such an authoritative point of view is, as we might expect, 
directly contradicted by Epicurus. In the Letter to Herodotus 
(75-6) he writes: 


“Obey kai rà óvópara ¿É dpyns py Üéoet yevéa0at, GAN’ abràs 
ras dices tov àvÜpómev kað’ ékaora &Üyq idia sacXovcas ráðn 
Kai ida AapBavotcas davrácgara idiws tov dépa ékméwmrew 
cTeÀÀÓgevov Ud) ékdorov rév waÜGy kal Tov $avracpuáreov ws ay 
more Kal jj mapa Tovs Torous TOv (vy Oudopà «| torepov è 
kowóüs kab’ Exacta čOvy rà (Sta reOHvar mpós TO Tas SnAwCELs Tyrrov 
audi Bdrous yevéerOas GAARAots Kal ovvTopwrépus SyAovpEevas* Tw 
86 kal où cuvopopeva mpáypara eiodépovtas rots ovveddras 
mapeyyunoa. Twas hOdyyous, roùs pèv dvayxacbévras dvadurjcat, 
vous è r AoyiwgQ EAopevovs Kata THY mÀeloryv airiay ovrus 
Eppnvevoat. 

“And so names were not originally brought into being 
by arbitrary determination, but men’s own natures in 
their different races, feeling their particular emotions and 
receiving their particular impressions, emitted in their 
particular fashion the air forced out by each of these 
emotions and impressions with the added differences caused 
by the places of abode of the nations at the time. Then 
later by common agreement in their different races par- 
ticular names were settled on so as to make their meanings 
less ambiguous to one another and more briefly expressed. 
Some things not known before were brought in by experts 
who introduced sounds for them, some of which they used 
of necessity whilst others they chose by reasoning in accord- 
ance with the most compelling cause and so expressed their 
meaning.” 


Many have remarked on the subtlety and psychological insight 
of Epicurus! account of the development of language and how 
it is evident from it that he envisaged three stages in that 
development and that in one stage at least some words 6éc« 
yevéoOar, But later generations of Epicureans concentrated on 
what they clearly regarded as the crucial part of the doctrine— 
that the original beginnings of speech arose naturally and spon- 
taneously from the necessities of life, d¥oe and not 6éc«. This 
is the only part of the theory to be found in Lucretius, who 
deals with the question in Book V, 1028-90, the passage which 
begins 

at varios linguae sonitus natura subegit 
mittere et utilitas expressit nomina rerum .. . 


and we can be sure that he is reproducing a standard argument 
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(no doubt derived from Epicurus himself) when he dwells at 
length (1041-58) on the absurdity of the belief that one man 
could have thought out and imposed a whole vocabulary upon 
his fellows: 

proinde putare aliquem tum nomina distribuisse 

rebus et inde homines didicisse vocabula prima 

desiperest . . .. 
Where, he asks, would this superman gain either the knowledge 
of these sounds or even the idea of their usefulness; and how 
would he be able to impose his ideas on others? No, sounds are 
the natural result of emotion in all animals: 


ergo si varii sensus animalia cogunt 

muta tamen cum sint, varias emittere voces, 
quanto mortalis magis aequumst tum potuisse 
dissimilis alia atque alia res voce notare.” 


Three centuries later Diogenes brings forward the same line 
of argument, so similar that Bailey thinks it probable that both 
Lueretius and he were using the same attack by Epicurus on the 
theory of the Cratylus. 

Kai TOV 
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kat TOV pnpuárov, Ov 
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diva[rlo[y] ai7é apocei- 
vat, a vva ] yasyeiv év 

riwa Tà [rolodSe xAyOn, 
éva TUVYdvOVTAa—ovoe 

yáp vo tlérle... AGEs ġ- 
cay odè uyv yl p lápga- 
Ta, Orov ye pyè of lór- 


M , 
yot—rept yàp rovrov kai 


2? For fuller discussion of this important doctrine cf. Giussani, Studi 
Lucreziani, pp. 267-84, and the commentators on Epicurus (esp. Bailey, 
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e- TPOOTAYHS THV 
oul vlaywyhv avrüv ye- 
végGat—ovvayayovra. 

5 8& xabyyetofar yp [a] p- 
patiorou TPÓTOV, . . 
Keldds Twos ày| Ta Bo- 
pevov, kal ékáovov tal v 
vpaypárov Üwyávor- 

10 ra émAéyev, OTe rov- 
reli] piv kaAeía0o Al- 
0]os, rovret 82 Woy, 
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“And for the sounds of speech also (I mean the nouns 
and verbs of which men born from earth first made utter- 
ance) do not let us introduce Hermes as an instructor as 
some do—that is obviously idle talk—nor let us believe 
those philosophers who say that names were given to things 
by prescription and teaching so that men might have sym- 
bols of them for the sake of easy communication one with 
another. The idea is absurd, in fact it is more absurd than 
any absurdity as well as being quite impossible that anyone 
should bring together so many multitudes being only one 
himself—for as yet there were no ? nor even letters where 
there were no sounds—for as to these . . . to bring them 
together (by?) word of command—and after bringing them 
together that he should instruct them like a schoolmaster, 
taking hold af a (stick?) and touching each thing should 
say as he did so, “ This is to be called stone," and this wood, 
and this man... ." 


The stone is broken on the right-hand side and nothing survives 
of the other columns of Fr. XI but a few odd letters. 

This is an accurate statement of the doctrine but, as he often 
does, Diogenes puts it in his own words and introduces varia- 
tions and illustrations of his own. This has led to different 
interpretations of his meaning and, as the text is not complete, 


pp. 246-8, and Arrighetti, pp. 473-6) and on Lucretius (esp. Bailey and 
Ernout-Robin, ad loc.). 

3 All editors have placed Fr. XI immediately after Fr. X and regarded 
the passage as continuous; this seems to be correct. 
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different suggestions for restoration. The main problem arises 
in Fr. X, col. IV. Before William it was understood that the 
multitudes (rà [ro]oáðe rAyOn) were of people whom the instruc- 
tor had to collect to teach. William, however, insisted that the 
reference is to names of things, and all later commentators have 
followed him except Bailey who leaves the question open in his 
edition of Lucretius (p. 1488). This makes the mutilation of 
col. IV, 11 and the almost total erasure of Fr. XI, 1 a serious 
loss. Far the best, in fact our only reliable, authority for the 
text, Heberdey and Kalinka (B.C.H., XXI [1897]), assumed 
that it was men that had to be collected and working from the 
mutilated remains of the letters proposed for col. IV, 11 


JAN 


avee 
yáp vo tLorle Blac ]Aléles $- 


gay KTH. 


“for as yet there were no kings nor even letters, etc.” 
and began Fr. XI thus 


[owalye|yzs uóvov flacuukgs ë- 
Oe] rpoorayys viv 
oevl v layoyhy atràv ye | vécta:, 
“now for the mere collecting of these it needed a royal 
command for their collection to take place." 
William, being convinced that words had to be collected and 
not men, suggested (though he did not print in his text) for 
Fr. X, col. IV, 11 


? / f T 
yap "o TTE mivakes * Ñ 
CAV KTÀ. 


“there were as yet no writing-tablets nor even letters, ete.” 
and in line with this his restoration of Fr. XI, 1-2 is 


$6óvlyolv &lélnoe Slo[rle 
dua | mpoorayys thv 

oul vlaywyiy abróv ye- 
véecbar— 


“there had to be sounds so as to bring them together by 
word of command... ." 


The beginning of Fr. XI is too hopelessly corrupt to be of 


t wes &Baxes Philippson, R-E., Supp. V, col. 159. 
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any assistance in deciding between these alternatives. Our 
preference, then, must depend on our restoration of Fr. X, col. 
IV, 11 and here it must be said that neither róre «ívakes nor 
tives GBaxes agrees very well with the remains of the letters 
copied by HK. These are 


FAPTT@T.ICD/° 1ACECH 


The nearest to this is still HK’s BaoAdes which is not indeed 
very convincing if only because this uncontracted form occurs 
nowhere else and Diogenes himself has nothing like it except 
perhaps éoréos in Fr. XXXIX (W). I would, however, pro- 
pose the reinstatement (possibly queried) of BaotAdes for these 
reasons : 


]. it agrees very well with the recorded remains of the letters 

2. no suggested alternative is at all like them 

3. Usener and HK are substantially correct in their under- 
standing of the passage that the multitudes referred to are of 
men and not words. 


If it is thought that flaciAées is too concrete an idea, would 
some word like wapayyéAce[e|s be better? 5 

This conclusion seems all the more attractive if we regard 
Frs. X and XI as continuous, as all editors do. For, even if we 
accept William’s restorations of the first two lines, it still remains 
much more likely that in this passage at least it is people who 
have to be collected and not words. Here we reach the crucial 
point of the whole doctrine, implicit in Epicurus, explicit in 
Lucretius, that it would have been impossible for one man to 
impose his vocabulary upon many. This is well brought out in 
Lucretius, V, 1050-1 


cogere item pluris unus victosque domare 
non poterat, rerum ut perdiscere nomina vellent. 


Lucretius is not thinking of one man being unable to collect 
many names. The one-many antithesis is exclusively human— 
one individual would not have been able to overpower many and 


5 Cousin (B. C. H., XVI [1892]) recorded for Fr. X, IV, 11 [APTT@ 
[T...€] B ATALC€CH , whence Usener suggested Prdropes and Bü- 
eheler Bdcrayes, seeing in it a reference to the imperial transport service 
Baecukis Barrayyns (Vita S. Parthenii, Migne, CXIV, 1353C). For Fr. 
XI, 1 Cousin read .... TOOTOCAYN.EL [3] ! 
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force them to learn his words; in other words, he could not 
compel them to meet as a class and listen. This is the gist of 
Fr. XI; it is absurd to imagine that some early genius stood 
before an assembled class and like a schoolmaster, pointing with 
a stick, taught the first men the names of different objects. 
This picture has no parallel in Epicurean literature and is prob- 
ably Diogenes’ own whimsical addition, but we can feel sure 
that it represents a genuine argument of the Master himself. 

Apart from line 14 which is too badly multilated to be 
recovered with any certainty the text of Fr. XI has been con- 
vincingly restored, mainly by Usener, but there is one point 
where it might well be improved. This is the word which ends 
line 6 and begins line 7—the word translated as stick. We have 
the ending which is clearly a genitive in «3os (Diogenes always 
spells t as e) and it is practically certain that the first letter 
of line 7 is x. The sense demands a word with the meaning of 
pointer or stick. Now Cousin has no gap at this point and 
clearly records Q PIKE] AOC. Usener therefore printed épxeiSos 
in his text but remarks in a note * OPKCIAQOC verlangt wird 
der Begriff Stab oder Zweig, ich denke Soxidos.” His reason 
for saying this was, presumably, because there is no known 
word with genitive épxides or ópxióos and nothing even slightly 
similar which would give the required meaning. Then came 
HK’s re-reading of the stone; they found only an erasure at 
the end of line 6 and so, accepting a suggestion of E. Rohde, 
printed [Sox jeiSes in their transcript. William adopted this, 
as did Grilli in his 1950 commentary, but in his 1960 edition 
he reinstates épxeiSos in the text saying, in his critical notes, 
* [3o ]kei8osUs (‘Ich denke 8, in apparatu, p. 442) et E. Rohde." 
This note of Grills is partly true, partly false. Rohde did 
suggest doxeidos, but Usener read ópxeióos and tentatively pro- 
posed dexisos. In other words, Usener, however tempted he may 
have been to change an unknown word for a known one, realised 
that Soxis has a short iota in the genitive and could not have 
been spelt Soxeidas by Diogenes. 


$ Their footnote in B. C. H., XXI, p. 393 (repeated by William, p. 18) 
ascribing the proposal [óxp]eí0os to Usener must surely be a misprint for 
ópkeióos. dxplda is found in Aeschylus, P. V., 1016 as an adjective 
meaning rugged; the noun Uxpes -ios is defined by L.S.J. as a “ Jagged 
point or prominence on an edge or surface” but it cannot be a possible 
reading here. 
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What then is the position? We have a choice of OPKEIAOC 
or [AO]KCIAOC. The former word is unattested and un- 
likely and rests only on the suspect evidence of Cousin; the 
latter is just possible in meaning, though Soxés signifies a beam 
or a plank rather than a stick, but we require a genitive ending 
in -i8es which oxis certainly does not have. 

Could the word needed be paxides? No instance of paxiés in 
the singular can be quoted, but Hesychius has an entry paxides 
== Gpddapvot, kAáSo, i.e. boughs, branches. This would give the 
spelling and meaning required and it is not a serious objection 
that the genitive singular is not actually found elsewhere. 
Many words in Diogenes are unknown in any other author (e.g. 
é\axioriaios, xagwrés). lf we disregard this objection the aptness 
of this word is obvious. It is the right length, it has a long iota 
so that Diogenes could spell it paxeiSos, and the meaning fits the 
sense of the passage perfectly. What could be more appropriate 
than that the originator of language, after assembling these 
earliest men, should point to the objects he was naming with a 
bough or branch plucked from a nearby tree? 


C. W. CHILTON. 
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HORACE, AUGUSTUS, AND ODE, I, 2. 


Most recent studies of this ode follow Franke in assigning it 
to 29 B. C., on the ground that this seems the most apt time for 
the attitude towards Augustus that Horace is thought to be 
displaying. So Perret, Fraenkel, Commager, Norberg.' Before 
Franke it was generally assigned, on meteorological grounds, to 
27 or 22 B.C. C. Gallavotti, almost alone among the moderns, 
argues (La Parola del Passato, IV [1949], pp. 217-19) for the 
date 27. 

The earlier date involves playing down or explaining away the 
storm with which the poem opens. Many scholars have attempted 
to follow Porphyrio in connecting these verses with the portents 
that accompanied the death of Caesar. The Caesarian storm was 
convincingly disposed of by M. E. Hirst (C. Q., XXXII [1938], 
pp. 7-9) but it has crept in again by the back door under the 
skirts of Virgil’s first Georgic. Fraenkel, for example, is well 
aware that the Caesarian storm will not do; with the help of 
the Georgie, by stressing iam satis he has turned the Horatian 
storm into a sort of extended weather report covering the 
previous fifteen years, with some poetic exaggeration of normal 
Roman winters. Horace, as he confessed, did not always make 
himself clear; but if this is what he meant, he has managed to 
make himself obscure without toiling to be brief. 

The storm cannot be unimportant. It is given twenty verses at 
the beginning of a poem of fifty-two verses. It was marked by 
exceptional snow, hail, lightning, and flood; it ought to be 
recognisable in the records, which do mention portentous weather. 
Fraenkel’s principle is sound, “to follow the poet’s guidance 
without asking the questions which are suggested by something 
outside the poem” (p. 246); but it may be necessary to go 
outside the poem to answer questions suggested by something 
inside it, and the storm is certainly in the poem. 

Dio mentions two floods; one of them (LIV, 1) in 22 B.C. 


1j. Perret, Horace (Paris, 1959); E. Fraenkel, Horace (Oxford, 
1957); S. Commager, “ Horace, Carmina, I, 2," A.J. P., LXXX (1959), 
pp. 37-55; D. Norberg, “ La divinité d'Auguste dans la poésie d’Horace,” 
Eranos, XLIV (1946), pp. 389-403. 
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has a number of points in common with that described by 
Horace. The city was flooded by the overflowing Tiber, several 
places and statues were hit by lightning, a spear fell from the 
hand of a statue of Augustus. Plague and famine afflicted Italy. 
It was popularly believed that all this happened because Augus- 
tus was not consul, as he had been since 31. There was a cry 
to make him dictator; the populace threatened to burn the 
Senators in the Senate House if they did not take this step; 
Augustus himself refused the office. On the face of it, that would 
seem a good time for a poetic appeal to Augustus to save the 
state. But the ode makes no reference to disease or famine; all 
the emphasis is on flood, storm, and civil war, and the war 
references have an immediacy that makes the date 22 less likely 
than a date closer to Actium. And on other grounds, the date 23 
is generally accepted for the publication of the first three books 
of the Odes. 

About the flood of 27, Dio tells us (LIII, 20) that on the day 
the name of Augustus was bestowed on Caesar, the Tiber over- 
flowed its banks, flooding all the low ground of Rome. This was 
interpreted to mean that his power would extend over the whole 
state, and the portent became the occasion for extravagant 
homage. Sextus Pacuvius, a tribune, took in the Senate a formal 
oath not merely of loyalty but of dedication to Augustus “ after 
the Iberian fashion,’ and urged the Senate to do likewise. 
Augustus himself repudiated this move. Pacuvius turned with 
considerable success to the populace. Dio makes no mention of 
thunder, hail, and lightning on this occasion; but it is probable 
enough that weather which had produced such a flood had not 
left the air of Rome unmolested, and as Fraenkel has justly in- 
sisted, 1am satis looks not so much to a single occasion as to the 
end, or the expected end, of a period of bad weather (p. 246). 
The flood of 16 January, 27 B. C. could satisfy formal conditions 
as the starting-point of an ode in Horace’s first book. What 
about its implications? 

The only reason for preferring the date of 29 lies in an inter- 
pretation of Horace’s intentions which may be a misapprehen- 
sion. Steele Commager, in his attentive and judicious study of 
the ode, catches the essential point, that “the dangers of a 
single ruler presented themselves with greater immediacy to 
Horace than to his contemporary (Virgil) and apprehension 
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perceptibly qualifies his praise.” I should go further, and say 
that the ode is primarily concerned with advice, and encomium 
is the vehicle suggested by the occasion. 

* First of all we have to remember something of which, al- 
though it is very common and natural, classical scholars do not 
always seem to be sufficiently aware. The Augustan poets—and. 
probably other poets in other ages—when they published a book 
did not trouble to bring every detail in it ‘up to date’ or to 
eliminate from it everything that had been appropriate at the 
time of writing but proved less appropriate at the moment of 
publication” (Fraenkel, op. ctt., p. 287). 

Modern scholarship does not insist on cutting to a single pat- 
tern the poet who insisted, that he was by nature impulsive and 
inconsistent; but something still remains to be done in liberating 
him from the straitjacket imposed by scholars who saw in Horace 
a poet of a type with which in later Western civilisation they 
had been only too familiar—the venal court poet, whose pen is 
ever at his patron’s service, who has or at least expresses no 
opinion of his own on public matters, but takes his subjects and 
the interpretation of them from his master’s command. There is 
no indication that Horace was that kind of poet. He was sensible 
enough to appreciate Augustus’ power, and fair-minded enough 
to acknowledge from an early date the generally beneficent intent 
and effect of his policies. But it does not follow that he ac- 
claimed all Augustus’ policies and actions at the word of com- 
mand, that he waited for orders before speaking out on a theme 
of public interest, or even that when he did speak out he care- 
fully calculated and censored his expressions with a view to the 
approval of Augustus, or of Maecenas. We know enough about 
Horace to know that he was very touchy about his personal inde- 
pendence. Not only in philosophy was he nullius addictus wrare 
in verba magistri. 

We see Augustus through the beneficent calm of his later 
years. Horace at the time he was writing his earliest odes could 
have had in the back of his mind no such picture. It is impossible 
to date the first imputations to Augustus of the exceptional 
ruthlessness he was credited with displaying after Philippi, and 
after the Perusine War; it is reasonable to ascribe such charges 
to a time when he was a politically controversial figure. Sue- 
tonius (Aug., 18, 15) tells a number of revolting stories, men- 
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passages suspect on the other more general grounds are also 
un-Aeschylean in these respects; second, comparison of passages, 
techniques, and ideas in the trilogy and in the relevant plays of 
Sophoeles and Euripides, to show that much in Aeschylus is bor- 
rowed from or in some way reflects Sophocles and Euripides. 
Neither line of argument provides convincing evidence for Bohme’s 
case, as a few examples of each will indicate. Diction is sometimes 
regarded as unworthy of Aeschylus and consequently ascribed to 
the reviser when repetition of identical or similar words or phrases 
occurs, especially when such repetitions fall i the same place in 
the line, producing metrical as well as verbal echoes. Some of the 
examples given are striking enough when viewed as collected lists, 
but since a good many lines often intervene between the repetitions, 
the argument is not impressive. And the author does not appear 
to notice that there are passages which he presumably takes to be 
genuinely Aeschylean in which just as striking repetitions occur as 
in lines which he condemns as typical of the reviser’s style. Thus 
Agamemnon 1601, 1607, 1611, 1615, 1669 (notice the wide separa- 
tion) have the word 8ixy or compounds of it at the same place in 
the line; Agamemnon 1179, 1181, and 1229 have the identical form 
Sixny in the same position. The repetition is more exact in the 
second ease, yet Bohme condemns the first passage and accepts the 
second. Short interjections like ri ydp; and mas 0:5; are considered 
un-Aeschylean in Humenides 198-234, where there are three in 
thirty-seven lines, but presumably accepted as genuine in Aga- 
memnon 268 and 273 (ef. 549). The fact is that these phrases are 
normal ingredients of short dialogue style, and are evidence neither 
for nor against the authenticity of a passage. 

Bóhme is convinced that virtually all similarities between the 
Choephoroe and the Electras show the Choephoroe to be the bor- 
rower. (His tacit assumption that Sophocles Electra precedes 
Euripides! shows credulity surprising in a eritie so skeptical in all 
that pertains to Aeschylus.) The evidence is nowhere eonvincing. 
For example, Choephoroe 923 (Orestes to Clytemnestra: “ You, not 
I, will be your killer”) is said to imply Sophocles, Electra 582-3 
(Electra to Clytemnestra: “If we are to kill in requital of killing, 
you would be the first to die”), lacking preparation in its own play. 
But the thought would be quite clear without preparation, and there 
is, moreover, preparation for it in Choephoroe 910-11. Choephoroe 
264-8, in which the Chorus bid Orestes and Electra be silent for 
fear their enemies overhear them, is said by Böhme not to fit its 
context, because Orestes and Electra, far from obeying, proceed to 
a long kommos in which the Chorus, despite their own warning, join 
them. But this is feeble criticism, Even though everybody dis- 
regards the warning, the words are effective in creating the con- 
spiratorial tone suitable for the kommos. And Orestes’ following 
assurance that Apollo will help gains force from the contrasting 
timidity of the Chorus. 

In a long chapter in Volume II Böhme reconstructs an “ original? 
speech for Clytemnestra after the death of Agamemnon. This con- 
sists of 1577-82, which are the opening lines of Aegisthus’ entering 
speech in the extant play, 1415-18, from Clytemnestra’s second 
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speech after the murder, and 1377-98 (with 1379 omitted) from the 
extant first speech of Clytemnestra after the murder. This triumph 
of restoration provides Ringkomposition (about which Böhme eares 
more than Aeschylus seems to have), frees the character of Clytem- 
nestra from a conflict between the role of shameless criminal and 
that of ally of Dike (leaving the latter only), and provides a model 
for the speech of Sophocles’ Clytemnestra, Electra 525 ff. Much is 
made of Sophocles’ dependence on this restored speech. But it is 
not clear why Sophocles could not just as well have found material 
for imitation in two adjacent speeches as in Bohme’s one recon- 
structed speech. Nor is it clear why the duality of Clytemnestra’s 
position is unendurable here when if accords excellently with the 
depiction of Clytemnestra earlier in the play. 

I add a brief assortment of other arguments presented by the 
author. The baring of Clytemnestra’s breast (Choephoroe 896-7) 
is regarded as a sure sign of post-Euripidean work. So far as I can 
see, this is an arbitrary and subjective judgment. Agamemnon 
1224 is declared un-Aeschylean because in it Aegisthus is called a 
“ strengthless lion," whereas in 1259 he is called a wolf and Aga- 
memnon a lion. Surely it is time for this feeble and pedantic objec- 
tion, sponsored also by Maas, Fränkel, and Denniston-Page, to be 
forgotten; there are no adequate grounds for suspecting this striking 
phrase, and plenty of reasons for Aegisthus to be called “ strengthless 
lion.” The phrase éyOpois éyOpa (Agamemnon 1374) is called a 
stylistic mark of lateness; but what about uóvos povors in Sophocles’ 
Ajax 467? The word yevéfAros Meaning rs ugrpós Occurs nowhere 
else in Aeschylus, and therefore is rejected for Aeschylus at 
Choephoroe 912. But the word oeeurs in Aeschylus only three times 
in any other sense. It does occur in this sense in Pindar; and 
ycevéÜAa, Meaning uýryp now occurs in Aleaeus (Fr. G 1, line 7, in 
LP) though it was never previously known in this sense anywhere. 

Bóhme remarks that “the intrepidity with which we draw our 
eonelusions will daunt many readers.” Unfortunately, this intre- 
pidity is checked by no caution or sobriety of judgment. The 
author's indubitable learning is ill spent in amassing inadequate 
evidence to support an erratic theory. 


G. M. KIRKWOOD. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


HEINZ SCHRECKENBERG. Apãpa: Vom Werden der griechischen 
Tragödie aus dem Tanz. Eine philologische Untersuchung. 
Wiirzburg, Konrad Triltsch Verlag, 1960. Pp. 144. 


What makes elassieal scholarship so interesting is illustrated by 
the fact that, though no one knows for certain how Greek drama 
originated, each scholar will hotly defend his own particular theory. 
So it is that the present monograph, written by an energetic young 
Western German, can conclude with the statement that most previous 
theories on Greek tragedy have the facts “upside down ”’—most, 
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that is, with the exception of Pohlenz, Snell, and A. Lesky, with 
whose views Schreckenberg for the most part agrees. Thus the 
author's partisan air and his sharp sniping at any adversary who 
offers a target (as, for example, our own G. Else) make this work 
more exciting than most monographs tend to be. 

Though Schreckenberg’s conclusions are sometimes obscure, his 
method is fairly transparent: he proposes, by a linguistic analysis 
of 8pdw and Spada, to throw light on the origins of Greek tragedy. 
His first step is to show by a vast array of texts that the two 
ultimate Kernbedeutungen of pdw are in the area of manuelle und 
somatische Aktion, movement of the body and hands. He traces the 
use of the verb and its derivatives throughout a staggering number 
of quotations, noting the various shifts in meaning; this is really the 
major portion of the book, Finally, the direction of this lexi- 
cographical analysis becomes clear: Schreckenberg tries to show that 
in the crucial area under discussion the verb 8páe (and the later 
noun) referred to a mimetic dance: orchestischer Mummenschanz 
(p. 101). So far so good. But he goes perhaps too far when he 


suggests that V pa may be related to Spdrropa: (“grasp”) and is 
a word imported from N. Greece or even Thrace (pp. 72-3). Here 
too he is perhaps overreliant on the theory that Dionysus was intro- 
duced from Thrace. Indeed, we have still to explain the reference, 
apparently to Dionysus, in the Pylos fragment Xa06 written in 
Linear B. Thus he coneludes: “one might say that for the origins 
of drama all roads lead to Thrace” (p. 109). Tragedy of the golden 
age, therefore, developed in three stages: first the mimetic orchesis, 
next the Dorian choral ode, and finally the Attic izoxpirjs, the 
Erklérer or “interpreter” (a translation borrowed from A. Lesky). 
Thus Sehreckenberg's central thesis, that the nucleus of tragedy, 
Tò Spwpevov, was actually a mimetie dance performed by a Dionysiae 
Giagos clad in goatskin, still leaves the door open to many of the 
archaeological theories current today, with the exception of the view 
(recently proposed once again by G. Else) that tragedy developed 
from the recitation of the Homeric rhapsodes. To this theory, 
strangely enough, Schreckenberg demurs (p. 129). And yet, so far 
as the author’s linguistic analysis goes, his findings could be recon- 
eiled with any one of a dozen theories, e.g. Ridgeway’s theory of 
the ceremonies at the graves of heroes, Farnell’s theory of a fertility 
contest, Cook’s, Gilbert Murray’s, and many more. 

But the monograph, for all its brevity, is very well done and will 
be extremely useful to students of Greek tragedy. Especially valu- 
able is the author's statistical analysis of the uses of 8páe and its 
cognates (pp. 70-1). But my chief complaint with the author's 
thesis is methodologieal: is lexieography a safe guide to the sort of 
cultural or arehaeologieal problem which the monograph attempts to 
solve? Drama, play-aeting, is a unique phenomenon, and yet what 
Indo-European tongue has anything like an adequate vocabulary to 
deseribe it? Wherever we turn we are forced to use words which 
suggest “ playing," “ make-believe,” “mimicry.” Hence, if our words 
fall short of deseribing the phenomenon, it would seem logically 
wrong to attempt to derive the nature and origin of the phenomenon, 
in this case Greek drama, from the admittedly ambiguous vocabulary. 
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Indeed, Schreckenberg does not clearly face the real difficulty, 
namely ‘that even in the area of the dramatic, the verb pdw can 
designate three diverse aspects: (1) the bodily movement of the 
dance; (2) the hand-gestures of the mime; (3) the role or “ pose” 
of the actor. Now if we stress any single one of these aspects, we 
could argue to three entirely different processes as the possible source 
of classical drama. It is only to confuse the issue to speak, as the 
author does, now of orchesis, now of mimesis, and now of Vermum- 
mungstinze. The history of words is one thing, that of phenomena 
is another; etymology and usage do not always, unfortunately, 
indicate the historical evolution of things. I fear the author has 
fallen into this semantic difficulty. 

Next, because of this avoidance of the historical level of discussion, 
the author fails to make clear, for all his admitted clarity in lexi- 
eography, the two distinct epochs which are involved in the problem 
of origins. For the first question that might be asked is: how did 
play-acting, or the drama, originate in prehistoric times, when the 
peoples of Europe (let us say) were emerging from the Stone Age? 
This is a problem of general interest to cultural anthropologists 
and students of comparative folklore and religion, The second 
question is the one which most concerns us here: what were the 
sources of the first tragedies to be produced at the Dionysiae festival 
at Athens in the late sixth century? ‘This is a question which might 
demand quite a different answer; it should not be confused with the 
other. 

Now for the purposes of anthropology, I think we may presume 
that the prehistoric Greeks, like most of the primitive peoples of 
whom we have evidence, had a mimetic rhythmic dance, which was 
closely associated with the earliest poetry and music. The mimetic 
element (and here again we are drawing from parallels with other 
primitive peoples of Europe) would re-enact battles with animals 
or men, medico-religious ritual, courtship and fertility ceremonies. 
What Schreckenberg (and his scholarly predecessors) have said of 
the verb Spdw and its cognates can adequately be fitted into this 
prehistorie picture. But we are still a far ery from the lyrie drama 
of the Dionysiae festival and its immediate predecessors. What the 
nature of this pre-literary, Thespian drama was (to give it a name) 
cannot be derived, it would now seem, from a linguistic analysis of 
the functional verb involved. The conclusion reached by Pickard- 
Cambridge (ef. O.C.D., s.v. “ Tragedy," p. 916) still seems the 
most sound: that the fusion of the choral and iambic elements took 
place under Thespis, and that the Peloponnesus provided the sober- 
ing influence of “lyric tragedy.” There were perhaps many types 
of these crude performances throughout Greece at the time; and 
for their subject matter they drew upon the tales of loeal popular 
heroes or on stories known from early epic or lyric. That Thespis 
troupe should have been chosen was perhaps pure chance; and the 
exact structure of his Spaya, how far crude mummery was inter- 
spersed with choral-dramatic interludes, will probably remain a 
mystery. But these early performances, just like the first dramas 
of the festival, were truly dramatic in the strict sense; and Schrecken- 
berg betrays a mistaken notion of the meaning of drama when he 
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writes (p. 116): *In the older tragedies . . . there was really no 
genuine action (kaum echie Handlung): early drama is merely the 
illusion of an aetion; for the play appears essentially in the mirror 
of the messenger's speech and in the ehoral performance." No, this, 
is an incredibly wrong deseription of early lyrie drama. Drama is 
a unique kind of art; its trick was not first discovered by fifth- 
century Greece; it had existed since prehistoric man, The earliest 
tragedies may have been statie by our standards, but plays like the 
Suppliant Women and Prometheus Bound were essentially action 
in the fullest dramatic sense. 

What is so valuable about Schreckenberg’s work is that it helps us 
to raise the question once again: just how did the pre-literary, 
Thespian drama develop and grow from the days of Greek proto- 
history? It is odd that Homer, for example, for all his description 
of the different kinds of lyric and work-song never refers to any poet 
or troupe who enacted the deeds of past heroes. Arguing by analogy 
from other primitive peoples, I cannot think that these performances 
did not yet exist; rather it was perhaps because the Spwpeva were 
as yet too crude and improvised; they were not the sort of per- 
formance enjoyed by the literate classes for whom the epic poet 
sang. And as the age of the Mycenaean heroes faded into the past, 
the popular Homeric rhapsodes, encouraged by the policy of rulers 
like Peisistratus, kept their dramatic stories alive. Here, in the 
sixth century, the erucial evidence is lacking when we would most 
want it. Sehreekenberg's linguistic material cannot fil the gap. 
Thus we may not ignore the hypotheses of Else and others who 
would suggest the dependence of the primitive rpaywdia: on the 
recitations of the Homeric rhapsodes. In any case, we cannot deny 
the role which the recitation of Homer must have played in determin- 
ing the direction which the Attic performances would take. Schreck- 
enberg’s evidence is precious, but it cannot be taken to contradict the 
theory of epic-dependence, The two areas of discussion are logically 
distinct. 

All this does not mean to imply that the author’s thesis is to be 
ignored, Rather, it is one of the most important studies on the 
origins of tragedy that have appeared in recent years. Taking its 
point of departure from some early suggestions of B. Snell in 
Philologus, Suppl. XX (1928), pp. 1 ff., his work is painstaking and, 
at times, brilliant. The result is a most illuminating study of the 
verb 8páo with its implications for the early religious and cultural 
life of Greece and the development of tragedy. That his conclusions 
sometimes go beyond the narrow limits set by his methodology does 
not diminish the true value of his work. It deserves to be carefully 
studied by all students of primitive drama. 


HERBERT MUSURILLO, S.J. 
BELLARMINE COLLEGE, 


PLATTSBUEG, N. Y. 
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MANFRED FUHRMANN. Das systematische Lehrbuch: ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Wissenschaft in der Antike. Göttingen, Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1960. Pp. 192. 


This is a study of the methodology of Greek and Latin handbooks 
from the fourth century B.C. to the second century A.D. Fuhr- 
mann points out that the works have often been studied individually, 
or in connexion with the subjects they discuss, but never as a genre. 
Though their contents may vary from rhetoric to agriculture, archi- 
tecture, or law, they are remarkably similar in organization and in 
their use of such logical techniques as division of the subject into 
its component parts, cataloguing of genus and species, definition, 
and identification of differences between categories. 

The first and longest part of the study deseribes the methodology 
of individual works. Ineluded are Anaximenes’ Rhetorica ad Alez- 
andrum, Dionysius Thrax! Ars grammatico, the Iniroductio har- 
monica of Cleonides, the Rhetorica ad Herennium, Cicero's De inven- 
tione, Varro’s De rebus rusticis, Vitruvius De architectura, the 
Libri medicinae of Celsus, works on surveying including that of 
Frontinus, and the Institutes of Gaius. It would no doubt be frivo- 
lous to hope for the Ars amatoria, In each case the handbook is 
found to follow the same general plan of organization. There is 
usnally a definition of the subject near the beginning and a list of 
its principal divisions or parts, which are subsequently taken up 
one by one, sometimes with intervening digressions. Generally these 
large divisions are themselves defined and subdivided, and the process 
may be repeated again. Two different techniques of dealing with 
definition and discussion are found, often in the same handbook. 
In one all the definitions are grouped together and then followed by 
a discussion, one by one, of the further characteristics of each. 
More commonly each topic is defined and diseussed seriatim. Fuhr- 
mann is naturally especially interested in the technical and logical 
terminology of the handbooks, and the index of such words at the 
end may be useful to philologists. 

In the second part of his study Fuhrmann traces the history of 
this methodology from a beginning in the work of the sophists. 
Rhetorical handbooks came first and appear to have influenced the 
form and probably also the fact of systematic exposition in other 
disciplines. There is no real historical development in the method- 
ology itself, though in the Hellenistic period there is some increase 
in technical vocabulary and a great deal in the detail of contents. 
The Hellenistic handbooks strike out in new fields and show the 
influence of the logic of the philosophical schools. A few un- 
systematic handbooks exist and help to show the unity of the tradi- 
tion which Fuhrmann traces. Cato’s agricultural work, for example, 
is unsystematic; yet in giving instruction to his son on medicine 
and rhetoric as well as agriculture Cato became the first of a series 
of Roman eneyclopedists. In some eases systematic handbooks did 
not exist in Greek, and Roman writers like Varro and Celsus were 
forced to turn to Greek monographie literature, which they then 
organized in imitation of handbooks on other subjeets. Some of 
Varro’s methodology was arbitrary, but Roman imitation was gen- 
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erally not slavish and implied a real understanding of Hellenistie 
logie. The purely Roman surveying handbooks are good examples. 
Most impressive and most influential was the achievement of a sys- 
tematie treatment of Roman law within the methodology of Greek 
scholarship, as seen in the Institutes of Gaius. 

Fuhrmann's study is thorough, clearly presented, and well docu- 
mented, though the modern bibliography is almost exclusively Ger- 
man. What he says about the structure of individual works has 
little that is new to anyone familiar with them, but it was a sound 
approach to describe the evidence before attempting to trace eon- 
nexions. The results are of some value in connexion with the 
sources of the individual handbooks, but of more interest, as the 
sub-title suggests, to the student of ancient intellectual history. On 
this subject Fuhrmann has not generalized very much; but two 
important conclusions seem implied by his work: one, that the poten- 
tialities of the handbook were first realized by the Romans in the 
time of the empire, and the second, that the influence of the handbook 
on ancient intellectual history was largely salubrious, in that it 
encouraged clear thinking. 

The first conclusion may be true; certainly Fuhrmann’s study 
points in that direction. He does not diseuss the function of hand- 
books and the publie for which they were intended; but it is possible, 
I think, to see some changes in this respect during the course of 
antiquity. The early Greek handbooks were ephemeral summaries of 
rhetorical systems taught by the minor sophists. Hach was quickly 
outdated, and many were probably intended only for the pupils of 
the writer. Such summaries existed in Roman times too, for 
Quintilian protests (I, pr., 7) against the unauthorized treatise pub- 
lished from his lectures; but the more characteristic Roman hand- 
books were the encyclopedias, where a busy and practical Roman 
could get a digest of learning. These productions were serious 
literary works addressed to the general publie and to that extent the 
logieal fruit of the early handbooks. 

Fuhrmann’s second implication seems supported by the quality of 
the Institutes of Gaius, and the methodology probably did make some 
contribution in those fields of peculiar interest to the Romans; but 
in a wider sense, including the whole range of Greek scholarship, it 
seems to me that the influence of the handbooks was pernicious. 
They were in most eases the work not of the great scholars, but of 
pupils or amateurs, and they tended to mislead the publie about 
the status of scholarship. The contrast between Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
and Anaximenes or between Cicero’s De oratore and the Rhetorica ad 
Herennium shows this. The handbook lacks the historical perspec- 
tive, the intellectual curiosity, and the philosophical attitude of the 
creative thinker. Secondly, the composition of handbooks encouraged 
classification for the sake of classification. Look at the countless 
figures of speech identified and defined by rhetorieians in Roman 
times. The result was to imply that writing was a process of 
producing these figures and eritieism a process of identifying them. 
Fuhrmann rightly remarks (p. 163) on Varro's “Freude . . . an 
Systemen und Einteiungen." Thirdly, a handbook must be clear 
and definite. It implies that the doctrine which it teaches is fixed 
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and settled, a closed system containing the answer to every rhetorical 
or grammatical or architectural or medical problem. When used 
informally and briefly under the direction of a teacher there is no 
danger; when published widely as the eodified knowledge of the 
subject, the end of creative speculation is near. Finally, handbooks 
beget handbooks, as Fuhrmann’s study shows. If rhetoric is codified, 
a tidy intellectual world would like to see other disciplines as neatly 
disposed of. Thus in time all knowledge can be definitively set and 
the thinkers stop thinking. The ancient world, it seems to me, was 
aiming at this, but it never quite reached it, partly because of the 
intrusion of ideas from the east. 

There is considerable reason to examine further the relation be- 
tween rhetoric and the literary and intellectual decline of ancient 
civilization, and Fuhrmann’s study will be useful in such an under- 
taking. 

GEORGE KENNEDY. 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


Esse VrrBORG. A Tentative Grammar of Mycenean Greek. Göte- 
borg, Almqvist & Wiksell, 1960. Pp. 169. (Studia Graeca et 
Latina Gothoburgensia, IX.) 


Nearly a decade has now passed since the late Michael Ventris 
diseovered that the language of the Linear B documents was an 
early form of Greek, Of the grammar of this dialect, generally 
called Mycenean, the Documents in Mycenean Greek by Ventris and 
Chadwick (Cambridge, 1956) contains a 78-page account, if we 
inelude the chapter on the writing system and that on personal 
names. Thumb’s Handbuch der griechischen Dialekte (II, 2nd ed. 
by A. Scherer [Heidelberg, 19591), the first general work on Greek 
dialects to include a treatment of Mycenean Greek, devotes 47 pages 
to it. In view of the accumulation of inseribed tablets and the 
abundance of publications by European and American scholars on 
the language and its special problems, the time was at hand for a 
more comprehensive account of Mycenean Greek, summarizing the 
results of past investigations and providing a foundation for future 
work, 

The designation of Vilborg’s book as a tentative grammar modestly 
imphes a recognition of the fact that his account of the dialect will 
be superseded after some years, which will certainly be the case if 
new discoveries substantially increase our knowledge or alter our 
views. Yet it is an excellent book, and will be found essential for 
all scholars who work extensively with Mycenean Greek, and useful 
as well for non-specialists who need a convenient reference-hand- 
book of the earliest known form of Greek. Although the seope of 
the work does not allow for lengthy diseussion of problems, Vilborg 
is sometimes forced to take a position for or against an earlier view; 
it could not be otherwise when the evidence for a grammatical 
category may consist of a few linguistic forms of doubtful interpre- 
tation, represented in a notoriously bad orthographical system. 
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After the table of contents, preface, and explanation of signs and 
abbreviations there is a comprehensive bibliography partially cover- 
ing works which haye appeared as recently as 1958, while Thumb- 
Scherer and several articles which appeared in 1959 axe also included. 
The section on the position of the Mycenean dialect, after listing 
the characteristics which it shares with the various east-Greek sub- 
groups and dialects of the classical period, concludes with the ac- 
cepted view that it most closely resembles Arcado-Cyprian; when it 
shows special agreement with Ionic, the agreement involves preserva- 
tion of general Greek characteristics, in contrast to innovations 
appearing in classical Arcado-Cyprian. Next in order follow ac- 
counts of the writing system and the phonology. Vilborg follows the 
traditional transcription of sign no. 16 as pa, (not ga), but upholds 
the current belief, now inescapable, that the sound represented by it 
was historically a labiovelar (cf. pages 25, 32, 44, 46). Supposed 
instances of no. 3 = pa alternating with 16 = pa, sometimes taken 
as evidence for labial pronunciation of the labiovelar in the Mycenean 
period, ean be largely explained away. Pages 41-8 contain an in- 
ventory of Myeenean phonemes, where, in violation of the usual 
convention, the phoneme symbols are enelosed in [ ], not //. 
Among the phonemes he includes the diphthongs at, ei, oi, au, eu, 
ou, ui, being forced, in view of the peculiarities of Mycenean orthog- 
raphy, to rely partly on identification with classical Greek forms 
known to contain these diphthongs. On the merits of ineluding 
diphthongs among the phonemes of Greek I am reluctant to enter 
into diseussion here. Bloomfield, Language, p. 91, had admitted eight 
such “compound primary phonemes” in Chieago English; for dis- 
eussion of his analysis and that of others cf. Gleason, Introduction 
to Descriptive Linguistics, pp. 227-36. Lehmann, Proto-Indo-Euro- 
pean Phonology, p. 11, argued against assigning phonemie status to 
the diphthongs reconstructed for PIE. Returning to the work under 
review, we find (p. 44) among the nasal phonemes not only [m] 
and [n] but also [2]. For English the phonemic distinctness of 
/nf/ and /y/ can be demonstrated by such pairs as sun: sung, sinner: 
singer, but all the evidence for Latin and Greek supports the view 
that /y/ was merely an allophone of /n/. For Greek the error of 
making the nasal of dyyedos, ete. a distinct phoneme is doubtless 
encouraged by the spelling convention of “ gamma, nasal,” 

In addition to the division on inflection, the main sections of which 
are devoted to declension, conjugation, and indeclinables, there is a 
division on syntax and one on word-formation. The descriptions of 
the various nominal and verbal stem-elasses are each followed by 
full lists of the pertinent forms, certain or probable, and these lists 
will be found to be among the most valuable features of the book. 
Where possible the forms are identified with their classical Greek 
equivalents; in view of the ambiguities of orthography many forms 
are unidentifiable and are likely to remain so, but nevertheless the 
student in search of problems upon which to work will find Vilborg’s 
word lists a useful source from which to start. 

Obvious errors and misprints appear to be extremely few. On 
P. 1G after pe-ru-si-mu-wo, for vepvotós read repvotyós. On P. 100, 
near bottom, óru should be cited as Cretan, not Cyprian. Pp. 
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140-2 on noun and adjective compounds do nof inelude those in which 
the first member is a numeral stem. This is perhaps intentional, 
since such compounds as ti-ri-po- (rpimod-) are included in $ 46 on 
the numerals, but in this case a cross-reference would be desirable. 
On p. 149, § 71, the suffix intended is -isko-, not -isk-. 


JAMES W. POULTNEY. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


A. SzvERYNS. Grèce et Proche-Orient avant Homère. Brussels, 
Office de Publicité, S. A., 1960. Pp. 242; 3 pls.; 8 figs.; 3 maps. 
220 francs. 


Setting out to revise his earlier Homère, Le cadre historique, the 
author soon found that the task was impossible; too much new in- 
formation, chiefly archaeological, had accrued since 1944. The book 
had to be wholly rewritten, amplified, reoriented. In its new form 
it is designed still for the non-specialist, and with the “ marvelous 
domain" of Homer in mind, but the testimony of the poems them- 
selves is deliberately excluded from the argument. 

“Plus ample et plus austére,” the present work is called. The 
text proper fills less than 200 small pages. It is compact and rapid, 
often sprightly, free of apparatus. It reads well and covers, ob- 
viously, a quite extraordinary range of time, space, and events. In 
places there is plain narrative; elsewhere the interpretation of one 
authority is chosen and succinctly presented; again, Severyns bal- 
ances the testimony of others and advances his own opinion with 
commendable modesty but firmly and without ado. This is refreshing 
and stimulating. On the other hand, the reader should bear in mind 
that he is being led swiftly through a vast territory. No guide will 
be infallible; the present one goes demonstrably astray at some 
points and his Judgment may be questioned at many others. 

The book deals briefly with the Neolithic and Early Bronze Ages 
in Greece, the Aegean, and Asia Minor. The Middle Bronze Age, 
with the arrival of new people on the mainland and the period of 
splendor in Crete, receives more attention. Over half the pages are 
devoted to the Achaeans, or Mycenaeans, their rise and expansion, 
the dissolution of their empire, the Dorian Invasion, and the transi- 
tion to the age of Homer. These topics might be found in many 
an older handbook; here the presentation is enlivened by deseriptions 
of other peoples in the Near East and by serious attempts to explain 
the relationships among them. Results of recent studies are in- 
corporated. The shadowy Luwians are mentioned; Hittite contacts 
with east and west are analysed at various stages; Ahhiyawa appears, 
located in the Troad. The Syro-Palestinian, Mesopotamian, and 
Egyptian records are searched. 

The deeipherment of Mycenaean Greek receives proper attention. 
We are reminded of the difficulties (“Il faut quelque apprentissage 
... pour voir que ku-ru-so-wo-ko west pas du japonais . . . 7), but 
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tioning for some of them documentary evidence if not of their 
truth, yet of their currency. Whether in his earlier, insecure 
years Octavian was as bad as he has been pictured, it is impos- 
sible to be sure; a great many people have found no difficulty 
in believing that he was. Apparently he had at least been ruth- 
less enough for many to accept the probability of the charges. 
The account of his assumption and maintenance of power, as a 
rule of terror and sated violence, put into the mouth of Nero 
by the author of the Octavia (Oct., 504-27), while it cannot be 
taken to represent a considered historical judgment, is at least 
presented as a conceivable interpretation of Augustus’ career. 
Tacitus’ celebrated summing-up reminds us that there was room 
for disagreement about his character and his record. 

For Horace’s attitude to Augustus in the early years of his 
domination there is a significant passage in the first satire of 
the Second Book, usually dated around 30 B.C., shortly after 
Actium. The passage has, I think, been seriously misinterpreted 
through the influence of preconceptions. Trebatius suggests the 
profitable theme of Caesar's military exploits. “Pd love to,” 
says Horace, “if I could” (cupidum obviously glances at 
praemia). Trebatius then says, Attamen, et iustum poteras et 
scribere fortem,” to which Horace returns an answer that is 
really staggering. Look at it without preconception, as if seeing 
it for the first time: ^ Haud mihi deero cum res ipsa feret. 
nisi dextro tempore, Flacci verba per attentam non ibunt Caesaris 
aurem, cur male si palpere, recaleitrat undique tutus.” 

This can have only one meaning: “Pm quite willing, for my 
part, when the facis justify it. Unless at an opportune time, my 
words will never enter Caesar's alert ears; if you flatter him 
crudely, he kicks you off." What is the wrong time to apply to 
a man of alert intelligence the normally inoffensive terms iustus 
and fortis? When will he resent them as clumsy flattery? There 
can be only one answer: when he is aware that he does not 
deserve them, that they cannot be sincerely meant. Could there 
be any reasonably polite way of saying more clearly, “I’m quite 
ready to call Caesar vustum and foriem as soon as he shows 
himself so. He’s intelligent enough to realize how inappropriate 
those terms would be now, and to resent such obviously insincere 
flattery”? I do not see that there can be any other possible 
meaning to the words, and it does great credit not only to Horace 
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but to Caesar that Horace dared to publish them—even though 
Caesar was probably still in the East at the time. And Horace 
was as good as his word. When in later years he did find Augus- 
tus tustum and fortem he did not hesitate to say so, all the more 
enthusiastically perhaps because of his earlier reservations. 

But he never quite acquiesced in Augustus’ cautious foreign 
policy, particularly his Parthian policy. Horace kept urging the 
invasion of Parthia and Britain, neither of which exploits 
Augustus ever attempted, nor, so far as we can see, ever intended 
to attempt.” If Horace was the spokesman of anyone in his im- 
sistence on a Parthian campaign, which there is no evidence 
that Augustus ever intended or desired, it would be at least 
equally plausible to suggest that he was the spokesman of the 
knights that grouped themselves around his close friend and 
patron, Maecenas. These men might well be interested in the 
conquest of Parthia as a new field for investment and exploita- 
tion. They might well have hoped that the opening up of the 
East would offer them new opportunities comparable to those 
offered the Greeks in Alexander's time, or their own grand- 
fathers in the acquisition of Asia Minor. With the seclusion of 
Egypt as an imperial preserve, Parthia would seem all the more 
important. Even Britain, as Seneca was to show, had its possi- 
bilities. The effect such conquests might have on the Roman 
economy is illustrated by the aftermath of Pompey's conquests ; 
even more recently, the bringing of Augustus’ Egyptian booty to 
Rome caused, according to Suetonius (Aug. 41), a drop in 
interest rates and a sharp rise in land prices. Invasion of Parthia 
would promise a new flood of gold, with fine prospects of profit 
for speculators, And we may recall that speculation in real 
estate was an important source of wealth for Maecenas, as it 
had been for Crassus. Whoever was behind the program, it 
apparently commanded considerable support; Ovid is still earry- 


? A. Oltramare (“ Auguste et les Parthes,” E. E. L., 1938, pp. 121-38) 
ingeniously suggests that Augustus had never any intention of invading 
Parthia—earlier Parthian campaigns had been unpopular at Rome— 
but did not wish to tempt a Parthian invasion, or undue relaxation at 
Rome, by open admission of this policy; he therefore pursued a peaceful 
policy, while constantly reminding the Romans that a Parthian war 
was probable if not inevitable; Horace began to sound this note when 
he came into the circle of Maecenas. 
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ing on a publicity campaign for it in A. A., I, 177 £., and Ovid 
is little likely to have been in the confidence of Augustus. 

That Horace was in fact a press agent for a sort of “ Parthia 
lobby" seems improbable; it would, however, appear a more 
reasonable charge than the accusation of being a literary lackey 
of Augustus. The whole trend of his political comment seems 
to suggest rather that in the state of social unrest and moral 
unrestraint that he observed in Italy, he believed that the Romans 
had to be fighting somebody, and looked to foreign war to dis- 
tract them from civil war. It is perhaps a shortsighted and 
simple-minded calculation; but it has appealed to men with more 
reputation for political sagacity than Horace. 


Besides, he may really have thought the Parthians a serious 
menace to Western civilisation. That is certainly suggested by 
his insistence on calling them Medes and Persians, with the in- 
evitable resonance such terms had, recalling the Persian menace 
to Hellenic culture. We know now that the Parthians had 
not at that time sufficient strength for sustained aggression on 
a large scale; we might not have been so sure of it if we had 
lived in the time of Horace. Rome had been very grievously 
shaken by recurrent and protracted civil wars. Parthia was a 
wealthy, populous, and highly organised state that in the recent 
past had shown no reluctance to expand its boundaries by force. 
Horace could hardly have been reliably informed about its real 
weaknesses and may quite honestly have thought Augustus guilty 
of culpable negligence in failing to counter the menace before 
it became insuperable.? 

Many of the difficulties in the interpretation of Odes, I, 2 
arise from linking it, directly or indirectly, with disapproval of 
the murder of Julius Caesar. There is no indication anywhere 
that Horace disapproved of Caesar’s murder, and perhaps a 
slight indication in Sat., I, 7 that he approved of it. He had 
served with the Liberators’ army, and continued to count his 
army companions among his close friends. Nowhere does he 
admit that he had been on the wrong, as distinct from the losing, 
side. His references to Cato are much more admiring than the 
rather cold acknowledgement of the undeniable eminence of the 
Iulium sidus, and there it is on Augustus, not on Julius, that 


* But see Perret, op. cit., pp. 116 f. 
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attention is fixed. Horace was aware that Julius had accom- 
plished great things; some of them, as the conquest of Gaul, he 
probably thought good things; there is no evidence that he ever 
came to think Julius’ death a bad thing. There is in fact no 
direct reference to Julius Caesar in this ode, except the rather 
‘curious phrase, patiens vocari Caesaris ultor. It is not only for 
technical reasons that Horace went back for his chief model to 
Alcaeus. No one could be in any doubt about Alcaeus’ political 
opinions, nor, one would suppose, about the opinions of a man 
that chose to model his verse on Alcaeus. Though Horace’s 
Aleaies are often purely convivial, he leaves us in no doubt 
about the characteristic tone of Alcaet minaces camenae: 


utrumque sacro digna silentio 
mirantur umbrae dicere, sed magis 
pugnas et exactos tyrannos 
densum umeris bibit aure volgus (II, 13, 29-32). 


Horace’s audience knew the work of Alcaeus; and devotion to 
Alcaeus fits as well with enthusiastic support of even benevolent 
autoeracy as devotion to Villon with whole-souled commitment 
to bourgeois respectability. When Horace came to praise Augus- 
tus in Alcaic stanzas, we may be confident that he felt sure 
there was no danger of tyranny in Augustus’ power, that, in his 
opinion, Augustus had indeed restored the republic, a “ guided” 
republic, to be sure, but still unmistakably the republic. 


In January of 27 it was impossible to be so sure. The flood, 
says Horace, threatened to overthrow the oldest monuments of 
Rome, because of the river's determination to avenge Iiia. Why 
should llia bear a grudge against the oldest monuments of 
Rome? And why does Horace say nimium, whether we take it 
with querentis, with iactat, or with ultorem? To mix this up 
with Julius Caesar is a resort of desperation, depending on the 
thinnest imaginable associations. Caesar was not a descendant of 
Romulus, who according to most authorities left no descendants. 
Caesar's branch of the family was a more or less remotely parallel 
line to that of Ilia, and aecording to some stories, not on very 
good terms with it. There is a much simpler and more obvious 
reason for Ilia's resentment. She bore a long grudge against 
the city whose foundation had cost the life of one of her sons, 
and made the other a fratricide. Surely that was what was in 
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Horace’s mind when he followed this mythological example with 
an explicit reference to civil strife. It is possible, too, that 
Horace was not unaware of Augustus’ alleged desire, reported by 
Dio (LIII, 16) and perhaps implied in Suetonius, Aug., 7 and 
95, to be given the name of Romulus, Rome's first fratricide. 

But Jove does not approve of the total destruction of the city ; 
his purpose is not vengeance but salvation. Through whose 
agency shall Rome be delivered from the scelus, which here as 
so often in Horace means the fratricidal strife of the civil wars? 
Only Augustus has the power, and his power is beginning to take 
alarming forms. “You are Augustus now, a title with strong 
overtones of divinity. But there are many aspects of divinity. 
Now that in the popular mind you are assimilated to the gods, 
which god will you choose as patron and model?” 

The great gods, Apollo, Venus, Mars are suggested, and im- 
plicitly rejected; Mars because he delights in strife, Venus prob- 
ably because she has been flaunted as the peculiar patroness of 
the Julian house—it was to Mars and Venus that Julius Caesar 
sacrificed the night before Pharsalus, according to Appian (B. C., 
II, 68), and Venus’ name had been his watchword in the battle 
(ibid., 76) ; Apollo had been implicated in the fratricidal strife 
of Actium.* The final choice falls on Mercury, god of eloquence 
and appeasement, patiens vocari Caesaris ultor. That Horace 
always meant what he said, he might have been loath to guaran- 
tee; that he knew what he said there can be little reasonable 
doubt. And what he said at this point is, except on the interpre- 
tation here advanced, a curious thing. Patiens vocari. Not 
“proud to be called," not “pleased to be called,” nor simply 
“ealling himself,” but “suffering himself to be called.” No one 
could overlook the stress that Augustus laid on his role as 
Caesar's avenger; but the ode is a protest against this interpre- 
tation of his mission. He is to lay aside the role of the victor 
of Actium, of the representative of the Julian house descended 
from Venus, of the warrior delighting in strife, and to appear 
as the son of alma Maia. Or if rejection is too strong a term, he 
is to blend the character of the Actian victor, the representative 
of the Julian house, and the stern warrior, with that of the god 
of eloquence and appeasement, letting the latter predominate, and 
accepting as a necessary evil the role of Caesar’s avenger. By 27, 


‘Perhaps there is an echo of Augustus in augur Apollo (32). 
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Horace was willing to see in Augustus the exceptional man who 
alone could pull and hold Rome together; he was willing to 
support, admire, and praise him, but not without reservation, 
and always on his own terms. 

The idea of vengeance, repeated at critical moments, binds 
the poem together. The storm has aroused not in Rome alone 
but in al! nations the fear that Jupiter is about to take vengeance 
on mankind for its wickedness, as in the time of Deucalion ; the 
flood is Tiber's vengeance for the wrongs of Ilia; Mercury in 
the form of Augustus is Caesar's avenger. Vengeance is in the 
pattern of the world; but it must not be indiscriminate, it must 
be wisely directed. What Augustus must avenge is rather Rome’s 
defeats at the hands of the Parthians. This note has already 
been introduced, at almost the very center of the ode—audret 
cives acuisse ferrum quo graves Persae melius perirent. (21-2), 
an implied criticism, surely, particularly of Antony, who turned 
his arms against Octavian instead of renewing the attack on 
Parthia, but also of Octavian, who preferred to accept civil war, 
instead of throwing himself whole-heartedly into support of 
Antony’s eastern expeditions. 

Augustus, addressed in the last stanza by the moderate and 
republican titles of pater and princeps—all the more significantly 
if the ode follows shortly after his proclamation as Augustus 
(note that Horace says ames dict pater atque princeps),—is 
urged not to repeat Antony’s mistake of using force against 
Romans rather than against Parthians. That is the point of the 
last line, te duce, Caesar, with the te in its emphatic position. 
He is not to permit what Antony had permitted, allowing Medos 
equitare inultos. Perhaps Caesar is meant to recall Julius’ prepa- 
rations for an invasion of Parthia; but though Horace finally 
got used to the name Augustus, he always preferred the less 
pretentious Caesar, which was still a family name, not a titular 
designation. There was indeed no immediate prospect of a re- 
newal of civil war; no leader of Antony’s quality was in sight; 
but the turbulent history of the previous century gave no cause 
for confidence, and the increasingly overt dominance of Augus- 
tus may well have aroused in Horace, as it did in Augus- 
tus himself, the fear of a possible reaction. The conspiracies 
that marked Augustus’ reign, abortive as they proved, demon- 
strate that the fear was not groundless. If it be objected that 
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the affairs of Rome in 2% were not in so desperate condition as 
to justify the apprehensive tone of ruentis «mper? rebus, the 
answer, surely, is given, and at some length, by Horace himself, 
if, as seems reasonably certain, the ode Delicta maiorum (III, 6), 
which also dwells on the opposition of foreign and domestic wars, 
is to be dated to 28 B. C.* 

It is a fair conclusion, externally and internally consistent, 
and using all the data of the poem, that Ode, I, 2 was written 
while Horace and his readers had fresh in their minds not only 
the great storm of 16 January, 27 B. C., but the young Caesar's 
acceptance of the title * Augustus," and the extravagant adula- 
tion which found expression in the soothsayers’ inspired or 
spontaneously flattering interpretation of the storm. “ No,” 
says Horace, “if the storm and flood are portentous, they are 
meant to warn us against further excesses of civil strife, a bad 
tradition that goes back to the very foundation of our city. We 
may thank the gods for the prospect of peace and prosperity 
under Caesar’s guidance, if we do not endanger it by persisting 
in our tradition of civil strife. The task before you, Caesar— 
Augustus is a resounding title, but pater patriae and princeps 
sound better to me, and, I hope, to you,—the task before you 
is an almost superhuman task, and to deal with it you have been 
given almost superhuman status; I implore you to use it wisely. 
Forget about vengeance, go ahead with the policy of conciliation 
and harmony at home, and work off our belligerence by settling 
that long-standing account with the Parthians.” 


L. A. MacKay. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


5 See Fraenkel, op. cit., p. 261. 
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(Sextus, Pyr., I, 216). 


The brevity of the fragment and the absence of direct elab- 
oration by Protagoras gave rise to endless controversy about its 
meaning. Already Sextus, as we see, immediately proceeds to 
interpret the key terms so as to clarify the fragment, and the 
terms he is here concerned with have been interpreted and 
reinterpreted even before him—by Plato and Aristotle—and cer- 
tainly ever since. As it obviously depends on their interpretation 
what kind of relativity Protagoras introduced, we too shall 
have to raise the question, whether, in the sentence, “man” 
means the individual or man in general; whether os means 
“that,” “in what manner,” or “how,” whether xpyjuara are 
things or qualities; and finally, what kind of criterion or measure 
it is that Protagoras said man to be? As these terms are inter- 
dependent, the interpretation of each mutually conditioning the 
meaning of the others, it is only after dealing with all of them 
that we begin to understand what Protagoras meant to convey. 

Although in the Theaetetus—of which dialogue Sextus’ anal- 
ysis of the fragment is hardly independent—Plato seems to 
prefer the individual interpretation of the Protagorean “man,” * 
the collective interpretation “all men” (and complete class- 
exclusion: no one, no man) which is at least numerically equiv- 
alent to mankind, man in general, also appears occasionally.? 
The general interpretation is on the whole absent, although 
Socrates comes close to it when he ironically remarks: “I am 
surprised that he does not say ... that a pig or a dog-headed 
ape or some even more absurd creature . . . is the measure of 


1 Theaet., 152 A, 158 A, 161 D, E, 166 C, 171 E, etc. 

? Theaet., 170 A: “man, or rather all men”; also oi moAXoí 170 E, rò 
wAnGos lTl A, čravras 171 A, B, wavrwy 171 C, ete., which are not offered 
as direct interpretations yet show how the “ individual” often leads to 
the collective, a fact Protagoras could hardly be unaware of. 
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all things” (161C). The reason for this absence, however, is 
not so much that the “man in general” interpretation is foreign 
to Protagoras’ thought, but rather that in the Theaetetus Plato 
uses Protagoras’ sentence as a starting point for a discussion of 
knowledge qua perception, and dealing with perception and 
sensation, the individual, rather than man in general, is the 
obvious “measure” of what is and appears to him. In view 
of this we have to ask, now, whether Protagoras restricted the 
relativity expressed in the fragment to sense perception. 

At first glance the major portion of the T'heaetetus seems to 
support this supposition, and in consequence of this restriction 
“man” is taken to mean each man, òs is replaced by ofa, and 
ypýpara ate interpreted as mosryres, perceived qualities, e. g. hot 
and cold, bitter and sweet, etc. Since these qualities were often 
considered as substances, prime elements, in Presocratic phi- 
losophy, it is not impossible that Protagoras should have written 
xpýuara when referring to them.’ Nevertheless the sum of our 
evidence, in Plato and our other sources, points to the conclusion 
that this restriction, and the T’heaetetus’ theory of sense per- 
ception, are un-Protagorean. 

Plato himself seems to indicate this even in the Theaetetus, 
by his reference to Protagoras’ “secret doctrine,” by not directly 
ascribing the theory of perception and the equation of percep- 
tion and knowledge to Protagoras, but merely saying that in the 
end Protagoras sentence and the T’heaetetus’ theory boil down 
to the same thing (160 D), and finally by the “apology of 
Protagoras? where he lets the Sophist protest against Platonic 
misinterpretations of his view: “ Treat what I say in a spirit 
more suitable to it” (166 C), Protagoras says, “and do not 
pursue the letter of my argument but get at its meaning more 
clearly” (166 D), “and do not be unjust in your elenctic” 
(167 D, E) “nor inimical and quarrelsome ? (168 B), but “find 
out what we really mean” and do not cause perplexity by per- 
verting my words (?bid. C). Furthermore, even apart from the 
apology of Protagoras, Plato is by no means consistent in 
restricting Protagorean relativity to sense perception in the 
Theaetetus, but it is at times opinions, thoughts, beliefs, and 
judgments that seem to be the xpáuara in question.* 


3 As von Fritz points out in his article on Protagoras in H.-E. 
t Theaet., 170, 171; cf. also Sextus, Adv. Math., VIXI, 60; Aristotle, 
Met., 1009a; Aet., Doxogr., 396b, 15. 
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All this is much more pronounced in the Protagoras and the 
“apology of Protagoras” in the Theaetetus, where no restriction 
of “man” to the individual and of xpypara to sense-qualities is 
evident, and this fact is all the more significant as both of these 
passages are likely to be more reliable representations of Prota- 
goras’ views than the major portion of the Theaetetus.5 


In the Protagoras-Apology it is neither just sense perceptions 
nor just the individual as measure that Protagoras is talking 
about: “whatever seems right and honorable to a city is right 
and honorable to it as long as it holds it to be so” (167 C), and 
the restriction is even more conspicuously absent in the Prota- 
goras, where the Sophist in fact answers Socrates’ question 
concerning pigs and dog-headed apes as measure (Theaet., 
161 C). “Are those things good which are profitable to men?” 
Socrates asks (Prot., 333 D), and in his answer Protagoras uses 
not only man gua species as the measure of goodness and utility 
(which are obviously not mere sense perceptions), but extends 
relativity all the way down the line. What is good for men is 
relative to (its usefulness for) men, what for horses, cattle, dogs, 
trees, etc., to horses, cattle, and so on. What is good for men 
may be bad for animals, and vice versa, what may be good for 
the roots of a tree may be bad for its shoots, what benefits the 
inward parts of man may harm the outside of the body. . .. 
Thus we see a diversity of * things" (fairness, justice, goodness, 
utility, nourishment, and their opposites) relative to an equal 
variety of “measures,” which may be more inclusive (state, 
species of animals) or less inclusive (parts of man and things) 
than the individual. 


ë In the Protagoras the Sophist is represented as alive, speaking in the 
first person; in the Theaetetus he is dead and has been dead a long time; 
furthermore the Protagoras belongs in a period in Plato’s activity when 
—judging from his portrayal of Socrates—he is less inclined to take too 
great liberties with other peoples’ views and to use them entirely as 
mouthpieces for his own thought; also in the Protagoras, and at the 
time of its writing, Plato still has a great deal of sympathy with and 
respect for the Sophist; all this diminishes as time goes by. 

As for the “apology of Protagoras " in the Theaetetus, it is likely to 
be more authentie than the rest of the dialogue, not only because it is 
told at least vieariously by Protagoras himself, but mainly because of 
its almost exact correspondence with the picture of Protagoras we get 
in the Protagoras and in our other sources. 
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If further evidence is needed for the fact that the relativity 
the Protagorean fragment introduced went way beyond sense 
perception and the individual, we only need to refer to the 
anonymous Dissoi Logoi which exhibits strong Protagorean 
influence’ and whose use of relativity shows the same lack of 
restriction to sensation and individuals. Here it is the good 
and the bad, the useful and the harmful (§1), beautiful and 
ugly (82), right and wrong (88), true and false (84), that 
are shown to be relative to different people, states, etc., in 
different situations. Also, in view of the correspondence between 
Dissoi Logoi, 2, 9-19, but especially 2, 18 and Herodotus, III, 
38, we might add the latter's “if one proposed to all men to 
choose from all the customs or laws what seemed to them best, 
... each would choose his own,” and the following passage about 
the relativity of funeral customs, as examples of the extension 
of Protagorean? relativity to men, nations, ete. and of the 
relative xpyyara in question not being mere perceptions and 
sensations. 


eT. Gomperz, H. Gomperz, H. Maier, W. Nestle, A. Levi, et al. all 
agree that the restriction is un-Protagorean. 

7The reasons for the general agreement on Dissoi Logot being influ- 
enced by Protagoras are many. First the use, in $$ 1-4, of an ingenious 
antilogieal scheme, with occasional blunders serious enough to make us 
doubt that they could have been committed by a skilful antilogist, thus 
leading to ihe inference that the writer took his scheme from someone 
else. Protagoras, the inventor, according to Diogenes Laertius, of antil- 
ogies naturally comes to mind, especially as the first sentence of, Díssoi 
Logoi recalls the dovor Aóyot Diogenes attributes to Protagoras. (On 
the Protagorean origin of the antilogical scheme of 1-4 cf. H. Gomperz, 
Sophistik und Rhetorik; Nestle, Von Mythos zu Logos; Kranz in 
Hermes, LXXII; Levi in A.J.P., LXI.). Secondly, the antilogical 
scheme of Dissoi Logoi is rooted in Protagorean relativism. Thirdly, 
there is a striking material correspondence between Dissoi Logoi, 1-4, 
Protagoras’ fragments 1, 5, Plato's Protagoras, 334 A, B, C; as well as 
between Dissoi Logoi, 6, Protagoras’ fragments 3, 10, and 11, the myth 
and logos in Plato's Protagoras, Anonymus Jamblichi, and the Prota- 
goras-Apology in the Theaetetus, which makes the assumption plausible 
that each of these two groups of passages had a common Protagorean 
source. 

* On the relationship of Protagoras and Herodotus who both partici- 
pated in the foundation of Thurii, cf. Mass in Hermes, XXII, and Nestle, 
Platons Protagoras; Von Mythos zu Logos; and * Spuren d. Sophistik 
bei Isokrates,” in Philologus, LX X. 
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If the preceding interpretation of the meaning of “man” and 
“things” in the fragment is correct, Protagoras’ use of the word 
Xeypara—rather than évra or even Tpáyparao—becomes exceedingly 
appropriate, for the original meaning of ypýpara is not just 
things, beings, or objects in general, but things with a special 
relation to our involvement with them: things one uses or 
needs; goods, property, etc.; generalized into affairs, events, 
matters we are concerned with. ypijya is derived from ypyobat, 
xpdopat: to use, to have dealing with, to live with something—as 
in xp. vógois OF àvouío; xp. Téxvg, xp. ‘yuvatki, xp. rwt ws didw, etc. 
In all these cases what is stressed is the connotation of our use 
of, dealing and living with, attitude and relation to a thing, 
and not what that thing may or may not be in itself.? 


In this sense of the word, xpguo already implies a pérpov, i. e. 
something in relation to which it is what it is, so that the frag- 
ment becomes nearly tautological, or at least trivial, for it takes 
no great insight or ingenuity to pronounce the relativity of 
things relative by definition, or to point out that man is the 
measure of things whose esence—by definition—depends on 
man’s relationship to them. Taken, however, as a statement of 
principle at the very beginning of Protagoras’ book, there is 
nothing trivial about the sentence. Narrowing down the con- 
temporary meaning of xpyuara—any thing, object, whatsoever— 
to its original connotation, Protagoras announces a practical 
program: The things we are concerned with are ypypyara, i.e. 
things we are decisively related to; thus there is no point in 
speaking in a grand manner about what things may or may not 
be in themselves; what we have to take into account and con- 
centrate on is what they are for us, in the world we live in, 
in a world in which our relationship to things, our living in 
the world, is decisive. 

If the sentence is understood in this manner, the controversy 
about the òs in the fragment, i.e. whether it means “ that,” 


? All this is not to say that the use of the word alone establishes our 
interpretation, for by Protagoras’ time the meaning of xpíjua was much 
too general and all-inclusive to allow this, and we have no evidence 
indicating that Protagoras engaged in etymological research like Pro- 
dicus, trying to define and distinguish precise meanings. On the con- 
trary, it is our interpretation that makes Protagoras’ use of xpüáuara 
in the fragment seem appropriate. 
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“in what manner," or “how,” and whether the statement os 
tor is existential, or a mere judgment of quality or value, 
becomes largely verbal. Since we are no longer dealing with 
abstract-theoretical questions concerning things in themselves, 
but with what things are for us, i.e. not with absolute but with 
relative existence, judgments of quality (hot-cold, bitter-sweet) 
and value (good, bad, fair, just, nourishing, harmful, appro- 
priate, unhealthy; food, poison, medicine) are judgments of 
existence. The what, how, and that of a ypyyo are determined 
in, defined by, and dependent on its region of use from which 
it (xpXuo) cannot be abstracted, for without this determining 
relation ypypara do not exist (qua ypýpara in the strict sense). 
There is not any further necessity either to try to assign a precise 
limit to what “man” denotes in the fragment, for the uérpov 
of any xpjga is neither man as the individual, nor men collec- 
tively, nor man in general, but simply whatever organism (indi- 
vidual, state, mankind, other animals, plants, etc.) is in the 
relation to it which determines it (its essence and existence) 
Qua xpipa. 1? 

The fact that the fragment says “man is the measure of all 
things," and not that the measure of a thing is that in relation 
to which it is what it is, i.e. the region into which qua yppa 
it belongs, in no way confliets with this conclusion. Protagoras 
obviously holds** that the things a pig, a firefly, à dog-headed 
ape, or some still stranger creature may be concerned with are 
relative to each of these creatures. The point, however, is—and 
this is what the fragment is designed to emphasize—that we are 
neither pigs, nor dog-headed apes, nor some more bizarre creature 
(like the pure intellect of a Parmenides) but human beings, and 
thus, as far as we are concerned, man indeed (whether the indi- 
vidual, the state, or mankind) is the measure of things. If at 
first it seems merely tautological to say that things of our con- 
cern concern us, it is far from trivial to recall this at a time 
when men appear oblivious to the fact. At such time to remind 
man that he is not an abstract-theoretical chimera in communica- 
tion with objective-immutable absolute essences, but a living 


1? On this interpretation of xpyua cf. Nestle, Von Mythos zu Logos, 
pp. 276 ff. 
11 Cf. Prot., 333 D. 
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human being, to point out that it is this world of ypņpara, within 
which he lives, that ultimately concerns him, and thus to recall 
him from the world of Parmenides and post-Parmenidean natural 
philosophy, in which he literally lost himself, into a world of 
practical action, all this is far from trivial; it is the thinker’s 
first and most important task. And this is what Protagoras did. 
Pointing to the world in which our relationships, attitudes, and 
opinions are decisive, our concerns of utmost concern, he recalled 
man to himself. 

Were this not the case, Protagoras! insistence on relativity 
would be a great deal less significant. After all, lyric poetry ?? 
had already found value-judgments relative, Xenophanes had 
already derided the relativity of our anthropomorphic religious 
imagery, and Heracleitus emphasized the relativity of “ private" 
judgment, long before the Sophists. It is Protagoras’ historical 
position, i.e. that he radicalized and unified these views in the 
midst of and in opposition to natural philosophy’s search for 
absolute, unchanging, universal first principles and substances, 
that gives his relativism the status of a much needed reform. 
While natural philosophy wanted—and thought itself capable 
of—getting away from what is merely human, relative, and con- 
ditioned, Protagoras in effect declared that this attempt is 
neither fruitful nor desirable. The world we live in and are 
able to know is the world of our relative, conditioned, human 
experience, and so instead of framing abstract hypotheses about 
the theoretical nature of the universe we had better return to 
everyday life and try to solve the problems that confront us 
here and now.!? 


LASZLO VERSENYI. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


12 Of. e. g. Archilochus, frs. 41, 68; Sappho, 16. 

13 This attitude of Protagoras resembles that of Hippocratic medicine 
in general. It is especially interesting to read the Hippocratic On 
Ancient Medicine in this connection, for its explicit antagonism to the 
formulation of “empty hypotheses” and first principles, its advocacy 
of investigating “ what man is in relation to foods and drinks and other 
habits,” as well as its general insistence on relativity (and certain 
other traits), show a striking similarity to Protagoras’ thought. 


FURTHER THOUGHTS ON THE AURELIA 
TETOUEIS PAPERS. 


The known documents that record the borrowings of a certain 
Aurelia Tetoueis in 372-74 A. D. now number six, as a result of 
the recent publieation of three texts at Columbia University 
(A.J. P., LXX XI [1960], pp. 157-75). In their extensive com- 
mentary the Columbia editors make & few points which seem 
to me to invite correction or expansion. 

First, a detail of reading. In Inv. No. 59, lines 16-17, the 
Columbia editors read ris zpdéews wepty<>ve|pévyns. Since this 
very common phrase regularly uses the simple verb yíyvoga:, 
I strongly suspect that what the papyrus really has here is ris 
mpáfeós ov [= co, as in line 12] yuyvo|uévgs. The alternative 
letters involved here— and oe, e and v, p and y—are easily and 
quite commonly confused.! 

Now, as to interpretation. Comparing the data of Inv. Nos. 
59 and 181(30), the editors remark (p. 174) that “a very 
abnormal situation is indicated by the steep rise in the price 
of barley—a rise of 100 talents per artab—between February 
and December” of 372 A.D. I do not believe that there is in 
fact any evidence of a rise here. Normally, loans such as those 
of Aurelia Tetoueis were contracted in the sowing season, 
approximately September-December, and were repayable at the 
next harvest, in June-July. Such is the case in Columbia Inv. 
No. 181(30): on December 17, 372 A.D. Tetoueis received 
3600 talents, in return for which she promised to pay 6 artabs 
of barley at the next harvest, about six months later (May/June 
378 A.D.). But in Columbia Inv. No. 59 the term of the loan 
is quite unusual: the loan, taken in money on February 8, 372,? 


10f. H. C. Youtie, The Textual Oriticism of Documentary Papyri: 
Prolegomena, (University of London, Institute of Classical Studies, Bul- 
letin Supplement No. 6 [1958]), pp. 21, 33, 69. This correction, sug- 
gested also by Professor Youtie, was confirmed on the original by 
Professor Day (letter of November 1, 1960). 

* In the Table on p. 167 the Columbia editors place—without explana- 
tion—a question mark after the month and day of this date. In the 
text of Inv. No. 59 there is no doubt about the date. Presumably, then, 
the question mark is intended to eall attention to the fact that February 
3, with the sowing season over and the harvest only four or five months 
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is repayable as 6 artabs of barley at the second succeeding harvest 
(June/July 373), 1.e. seventeen months later. Since Tetoueis 
is to have the use of the money an entire year longer, the amount 
of money advanced for an equal amount of produce is naturally 
smaller, in this case 3000 talents. 

A still unsettled point is the relationship, if any, between the 
Aurelia Tetoueis papers and other fourth-century papyri from 
Karanis, particularly the Aurelius Isidorus archive? The 
Columbia editors’ provisional view is that “in view of the time- 
span of almost fifty years which exists between the latest Isidorus 
documents and the earliest known Titoueis documents, it seems 
most unlikely that the Titoueis documents belong to the Isidorus 
archive” (p. 158). The question, however, is not whether the 
Tetoueis papers “belong to”—i.e., are part of—the Isidorus 
archive, but whether there is any connection at all. And here 
the Columbia Tetoueis documents provide a suggestive detail— 
it is no more than that—which may be our first clue toward 
bridging the gap in time. In the collection of New York Uni- 
versity there is a papyrus (Inv. No. XV, 14) of 329 A.D., 
recording a loan taken by one Aurelius Sarapion son of Venafer, 
who was then about thirty years of age. In Columbia Inv. No. 
181(30) Tetoueis in 372 A.D. borrows from one Aurelius 
Venafer son of Sarapion. In view of the Egyptian tendency to 
name a boy after his grandfather, there exists the possibility 
that the Venafer of Columbia 181 (30) is the son of the Sarapion 
of New York XV, 14. This is, of course, no more than a simple 
possibility, but it does suggest that, as more texts are published, 
the accumulating data may finally disclose whether—and if so, 
how-——these various groups of Karanis papyri are related by more 
than mere geographical provenience. 

A final detail: The Columbia documents are dated by the 
consuls of 872 A. D., Flavius Domitius Modestus * and Flavius 


away, was rather late in the Egyptian year for contracting a loan of 
this type. But this is precisely the fact which explains why the loan 
was to be repaid not from the harvest of the current year, but from that 
of the following year. 

‘The Isidorus papers are now scattered among several collections. 
The bulk of them is published in A. E. R. Boak and H. C. Youtie, The 
Archive of Aurelius Isidorus in the Egyptian Museum, Cao and the 
University of Michigan (Ann Arbor, 1960). 

“An Arabian by birth, he was a friend of the rhetor Libanius, whose 
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Arinthaeus.5 The latter is styled paytorpos ris wedixys Suvdpeus, 
which, as the editors remark, appears “now, for the first time, 
as one of the various forms of titulature of the magister milt- 
tum” (p. 160). But their comment (ibid.), “The Greek trans- 
lation of magister was ocrpargAárgs," is deceptive. Actually 
otparnAdryns was, under the Dominate, the usual Greek term for 
magister militum," and Arinthaeus is so styled in several papyri 
dated by his consulship.’ 
NAPHTALI Lewis. 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE. 


NOTE ON ALCIBIADES I, 129B 1. 


The phrase aùrò raòró here is difficult. If its use were pro- 
nomial, its antecedent would be the articular infinitive at 129A 2, 
rò yvavat éavróv. But this is strained grammar, even though such 
phrases as rò aùòrò rovro (Charmides, 167C 5) provide some sup- 
port for it. And were it grammatically possible, the pronomial 
reading would still obscure the point of 129B1-3: it makes 
discovery of aùrò rairé equivalent to discovering ri mor éopev 
avroi, whereas in fact the former is a possible means (av váy 
eüpouuev) to discovering the latter. (Cf. 180C-D, with special 
reference to zpórov at 180D 8.) The pronomial reading has this 
further flaw, that it does not provide a permissible meaning for 
aùrò rò aùró at 130D 4. This phrase is identical in meaning 
with atré rabóró (cf. 180D 3), and its use can scarcely be pro- 
nomial. This would separate it from its presumed antecedent 
at 129A 2 in a way unexampled in Greek, and give a poor sense 
in the context to boot.' 


letters are the principal source for Modestus’ career: cf. Ensslin in 
R.-H., XV, cols. 2323-6. 

5 On whom see Seeck in R.-H., IT, cols. 831-2. 

$ Cf, Liddell-Seott-Jones, s. v. 

T P. Lips., 47, 48, 51, and 86; P. Lond., 1648-50. 

1 Leon Robin (Oeuvres complètes de Platon [Brussels, 19501), adopts 
the pronomial interpretation, translating “cette meme chose. He 
understands the reference of the expression to be “le soi-méme du 
précepte delphique” (i.e. to éavróv in 129A 2), and not to the precept 
itself. But this is grammatically impossible. 
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aùrò raùòró, then, is substantival, not pronomial—* the airo 
itself.” But if substantival, what is its sense? Translations have 
been nearly as various as the senses of a$ró. One view is that 
the expression means “the same itself.” ? Another is that it 
means “the it itself,” where “it” is sometimes interpreted as 
the ground of existence? But beyond the fact that airé may 
sometimes mean both “it” and “same,” neither of these trans- 
lations finds direct support in the text, or makes sense in the 
passage in which it occurs. 

A better suggestion, perhaps, is that the airé in question is 
the airé in éavróv (129A 2), $u&v abróv (129A 9), and aroi 
(129B 2). (This same airé must be found at 129A 8; otherwise, 
yvóvres a)ró becomes yvóvres rò yvovat éavrdy—which makes no 
sense). This suggestion is confirmed by 130D 4-6: we cannot 
know axpiBos that man is his soul until we consider, “the aire 
itself; but as it is, we have considered what each individual 
adrov is (a)róv fkaorov . . . drt éort), instead of the airó itself. 
But perhaps this will suffice; for we surely would not in fact 
say that there is anything more determinative (xvpidrepov) of 
ourselves (uy airov) than the soul.”* It seems clear that the 


? Thus, for example, W. R. M. Lamb (Plato, VIII [Loeb Classical 
Library, London, 1955]), translates “the same-in-itself,” and supposes 
reference to a Form. 

* For example, R. B. Hirschig (Platonis Opera [Paris, 1841]) trans- 
lated “ipsum id." M. Croiset (Platon, I [Collection des Universités de 
France, Paris, 1946]) translates “ce que c'est au juste que soi-même,” 
noting that the literal translation is “ce qu'est au just «un étre lui- 
même >.” He understands by this, “le fond de Vétre.” Jowett (The 
Dialogues of Plato [Oxford, 1875]) seems to agree, translating “the 
self-existent” at 129B 1, and “absolute existence" at 130D 4. These 
translations, or interpretations, gain some color from 133C, where self- 
knowledge is knowledge of the divine; but they go far beyond their text. 

4T owe to Mr. David Furley, University College, University of London, 
this translation of kvpuórepor: “ more determinative " because no further 
knowledge will make us change our notion of queis abrof. Furley also 
suggests reading aùroŭ ToU atrov for rod atrod in 130D 4, and I have so 
translated. The emendation makes the sense more clear, and the omis- 
sion of the first aŭroð is easily explained by the continued repetition of 
avrés in this line (four times in nine words in Burnet’s text, five in ten 
if Furley's emendation is accepted). Also, I have read in the same line 
aùr» éxacrov, following B and T, rather than aùrò Éxacro» with Ste- 
phanus and Burnet. avréy has MS support, and is perhaps more natural, 
in that it is individual selves that are here in question. 
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airó in question, as in 129B 1, is the airé in Juv abróv, the abro 
of whieh the soul is most determinative. 

It would appear, therefore, that a)óró here means “self,” a 
sense of the word as old as Homer (cf. Od., XI, 602), and that 
aùðrò raùró and airé rò advo mean “the Self itself." Since “the 
F itself” is a normal Platonic way of mentioning the Form of 
E, it is reasonable to suppose that these expressions refer to a 
Form or universal of the self, in contrast to ré ror éopév atrot 
(129B 2) and abróv ékacrov . . . drt èstri (130D 4-5)—“ what we 
ourselves are” and “what each individual self is." 5 
is neuter because rairé is an abstract noun, characteristically 
formed by the neuter singular adjective and its article. The 
author of the Furst Alcibiades uses this familiar idiom to express 
a new conception, that of a universal of the self. 

Who is that author? One reason often urged for supposing 
him not to be Plato is that the First Alcibiades contains nothing 
original: Taylor remarks, “The work has the qualities of an 
excellent manual, and this is the strongest reason for doubting 


$3 o5 3 7 
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5 This view is to be distinguished from that of R. S. Bluck (C. Q., N.S. 
III [1953], p. 46), who understands the phrase to refer to “mind.” 
Similarly Proclus, as reported by Olympiodorus (a Alcib., p. 203, 21- 
204, 12 Cr., cited by L. G. Westerink, Proclus Diadochus [Amsterdam, 
1954], p. 162), understands the phrase to refer to rh» Moyi yvxv. 
Though 133B may well suggest this view, it does not imply it, and the 
analogy of aj$ró rò aùró to Plato's standard expression for Forms, and 
its contrast to aùròr ÉkacTov .. . dre éori, indicates that it is not mind, 
but à Form of Self, which js here in question. 

‘This view may be traced, I believe, back to Ficino, who translates 
“ipsum quod (est) ipsum.” His translation of a)78 rò (cov (Phaedo, 
74A 12) is “ aequale ipsum”; he could not use this as an analogue for 
rendering aùrò ravrdé, since the result would have been “ipsum ipsum,” 
and that is impossible. He therefore chose as an analogue his trans- 
lation of à gor xdivy (Rep., X, 5970 3), which is “quod est lectus.” 
This view is also supported by P. Friedlander (Platon, II [Berlin, 1957], 
p. 219; ef. Der Grosse Alcibiades, II [Bonn, 1923] pp. 17 ff.), who 
translates “das Esselber" or “das Selbst-selber,” understanding by 
these terms “das Selbst seinem Wesen nach.” He rightly remarks (p. 
219), '* Was ist ‘das Selbst-selber’? Wir haben sie nicht beantwort. 
Die Erörterung ... hat auf die Sphäre des wahren Seins hingedeutet, 
aber diese wird hier nicht erreicht.” The revised edition of Jowett (The 
Dialogues of Plato [4th ed., Oxford, 1953]) translates “the nature of 
the self.” 
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its authenticity." But this judgment seems extreme. The 
discussion of the relation between friendship and self-knowledge 
at 132C ff. exhibits a power of thought and expression which 
seems characteristically Platonic; and if that discussion is echoed 
in other dialogues, this hardly detracts from its own vigor and 
originality. Beyond this, if it is true that a Form of Self is 
mentioned, however obscurely, at 129B1 and 130D 4, Taylor's 
argument is gravely weakened; for the view that such a Form 
exists is found in no other Platonic dialogue. Its closest 
analogue is the Form of Life mentioned at Phaedo, 106D 5-6, 
of which aùrò rabró may be an anticipation.? 
R. E. ALLEN. 
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TA. E. Taylor, Plato [New York, 1950], p. 522; cf. H. Gauss, Phi- 
losophischer Handkommentar zu den Dialogen Platos, I, 2 [Bern, 1954], 
p. 205: “ Er bringt philosophisch nichts Neues. Wir verlieren also fiir 
das Verstündnis der platonische Philosophie nichts, wenn wir ihn aus 
den « Kanon» der echten Schriften Platos ausschliessen.” 

3 Tt should here be remarked that P. M. Clark (C. Q, N.S. V [1955], 
pp. 230 ff.) has recently argued that only the last portion of the First 
Alcibiades is by Plato's own hand, and that the rest is by one of his 
students. 


REVIEWS. 


Liuy Ross TaAvroR. The Voting Districts of the Roman Republic. 
American Academy in Rome, 1960. Pp. x1 4-353; 3 maps. 
(Papers and Monographs, XX.) 


This book is so distinguished a one that it has induced the 
present writer to depart from the sound cardinal rule that a person 
should not review any work in which he has himself been named in 
the preface: this is much too important a contribution for any such 
niceties. 

Miss Taylor presents us here with a detailed investigation of the 
35 tribes into which the populus Romanus was divided, an investiga- 
tion which prolonged and intensive serutiny of the political life of 
the last century of the Roman Republie forced her to undertake. 
And that it did force her is hardly surprising, for, as the author 
of the De Petitione Consulatus, §30 (be he Quintus Cicero or some- 
body else) makes clear, all aspiring Roman politicians were bound 
to keep the whole of Italy and its division into tribes firmly in mind 
and memory. If the manner in which the Roman people was divided 
into tribes could not be overlooked by him whose business lay with 
the Comitia Centuriata (where only those could vote who had been 
registered by the censors), still less could it be ignored by the 
ambitious politician who proposed to push his program through the 
Comitia Tributa (where, apparently, any citizen optimo iure could 
vote, whether registered by the censors or not). Manifestly, modern 
students of Roman polities neglect the topic at their own peril, and 
it is extraordinary that the tribes have attracted such little attention 
for so long: for almost three quarters of a century Kubitschek's 
valuable studies have remained the standard works, despite the fact 
that in the interim the appearance of new volumes of the C.I.L. 
has provided a wealth of additional information on the subject. 
Assuredly Miss Taylor's book is heartily to be welcomed. 

She accepts the view that the tribes were instituted in the first 
instanee for the purposes of the census. She then quickly gets down 
to the business of trying to pinpoint the original area occupied by 
each tribe or more specifically by each of the 31 “rural” tribes 
(for the 4 “urban” ones evidently must have been at first confined 
to the city proper). Her researches lead her to eonelude (i) that 
there was a fixed and regular order for listing the tribes officially, 
and (i) that this order was that of the original territories of the 
“rural” tribes arranged in a circle counterclockwise around Rome, 
starting with the Romilia at the south-west and ending with the 
Arnensis at the west-south-west. As the Roman citizenship spread 
over Italy these original territories were increased, at first by simply 
extending them into the contiguous newly enfranchised areas. When, 
however, in the third century B. C. Roman territory ceased to be one 
solid, continuous block, a tribe’s territory, too, could not remain 
unbroken. Accordingly first the Sergia and then other tribes ac- 
quired new divisions which were separated by intervening territory 
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from the original tribal areas, The interesting thing is that down to 
the early part of the second century B.C. such new divisions were 
always in the same direction from Rome as was the tribe originally: 
“in each case a line drawn from the center of Rome through the 
region of the original tribe leads to the new division of the tribe” 
(p. 86). But, ultimately, the attempt to keep the tribes roughly 
equal in size or, more often, the deliberate gerrymandering by 
political factions led to divisions being created which were not on 
the original orientations, so that after the Social War a map of 
Italy showing the distribution of the tribes would look something 
like a patchwork quilt. Miss Taylor completes her study by listing 
the tribe of every town and community and of every Roman gens 
and senator in republican Italy so far as it can be discovered. 

Clearly this account of the 35 tribes contains much that is new 
and a certain amount that is conjectural. No doubt some modifiea- 
tions of it will become necessary in the future, But, in this reviewer's 
opinion, it is substantially correct in its main outlines. To assemble 
ali of the relevant material must have been an arduous task, and it 
has been so accurately and so acutely done that Miss Taylor has put 
us all in her debt. The prosopographieal portions, to mention no 
others, are of the greatest interest and value. 

The above summary of the eontents of this valuable book hardly 
does justice to its author's mastery of the pertinent literature, both 
ancient and modern, the care and courtesy with which she treats the 
work of other scholars, the exactness and wide range of her topo- 
graphical knowledge, the originality of her interpretations, and the 
wealth of information she introduces almost casually. A few 
examples will have to suffice: the identification of Curenses and 
Sabini (p. 61); the interesting explanation of the grant in 188 B, C. 
of full citizenship to Fundi, Formiae, and Arpinum (p. 92); the 
important discussion (pp. 170 f.) of the famous S C de Agro Perga- 
meno (I. G. R.R.P. IV, 262; Année Epigr., 1935, pp. 53 £.) ; the 
adroitness with which information is extracted from praenomina (p. 
203 and elsewhere). 

There are, ib is true, some slips: the Social War did not break 
out in 90 B.C, (p. 28), but in 91; ancient Rhegium should not 
be styled * Rhegium in Calabria” (p. 29); Pais’ work was not 
entitled Storia dei Roman? (p. 52); the colony at Cales did not 
belong to 333 B.C. (p. 212), but to 334 (Livy, VIII, 16, 14). 
Occasionally, foo, doubts and queries suggest themselves: on p. 22, 
n. 19, ought there not to be some reference to R. E. Smith's im- 
portant paper m J. R. S., XLIV (1954), pp. 18f.; ean Ardea, a 
Latin colony according to Livy (XXVII, 9, 7), be said to have 
enjoyed “allied status” (p. 42); is Velleius! date for Alexandria 
(332 B. C.) certainly “ inaccurate ” (p. 61) ; does Livy, Per. 48 really 
provide any evidence against 128 B.C. as the date for the colony at 
Auximum (p. 98, n. 56)? But these are all points to which only 
very minor importance can be attached. Nor need the occasional 
misprints, distressing though some of them are, be regarded as very 
damaging (in any case they are notably rarer in this book than 
in some of its recent companions in the series of which it forms a 
part and they are amply compensated by the maps illustrating the 
gradual spread of the Roman tribal system over Italy). 
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One might perhaps regret that Miss Taylor did not collect into a 
single forceful section her scattered remarks about which tribes 
were “influential”? and why. But when she has given us so much 
it seems ungracious to ask for more. 


E. T. SALMON. 
McMasTER UNIVERSITY, HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


WorLrcANG KUuLLMANN. Die Quellen der Ilias (Troischer Sagen- 
kreis). Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner Verlag GMBH, 1960. Pp. 
xiv + 407. DM. 44. (Hermes. Einzelschriften: Heft 14.) 


In his earlier work, Das Wirken der Götter in der Ilias (1956), 
Kullmann showed an interest in the problem of what lies back of 
Homer, and he has also dealt with this topic In some recent journal 
articles. His present large book on the sources of the Jhad (a 
“ Habilitationsschrift ” of 1957) is a further and weleome contribu- 
tion to the study of this tantalizing question. He limits himself here 
to the Troy Story, postponing the consideration of other * sources" 
of the Iliad for a separate study. He is also preparing a new edition 
of the Epie Cycle. 

Kullmann is largely oceupied in his first chapter with clearing 
the ground. He lists Homer's allusions to events in the Troy Story 
which precede or follow the action of the Iliad, gives some attention 
to criteria for determining which of these are allusions to other 
* works" and which inventions of Homer himself, and then devotes 
most of the chapter to problems connected with the Epie Cycle and 
to the efforts of the “ neoanalysts" such as Kakridis and Pestalozzi 
to find in the Cycle (or in its materials) Homeric sources. 

The lists of references in the Iliad to pre-Hiadie and post-Iliadic 
events in the Troy Story are useful to have, and it is odd that no 
one, apparently, has ever provided them before, Even among the 
"eindeutig" items which Kullmann includes, one or two seem 
dubious, both when we first meet them, and after we have read his 
discussion of them later in the book. It is questionable, for instance, 
that the Ziad has any reference to a plan of Zeus to annihilate the 
heroes through the Trojan War, or that I, 59 £. is a reference to an 
earlier reverse and a need to return home. 

I cannot share Kullmann’s confidence in the possibility of dis- 
tinguishing among the events which he lists those which are Homer’s 
own invention and those which he inherited from predecessors. As 
we consider Kullmann’s eriteria, we find ourselves constantly re- 
minded of the unconvincing criteria habitually employed by those 
numerous Homerists who want us to believe that this or that is 
Homer's invention. Kullmann, of course, is not one of these wor- 
shippers of originality. His main purpose is, rather, just the 
opposite to theirs: they concentrate their search on Homeric inven- 
tions; Kullmann is looking for elements which are pre-Homerie. 
The natures of the two problems and of the evidence available are 
such that it is in general easier to make a plausible case for believing 
that something in Homer is traditional than for believing that some- 
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thing is invented. But the search for traditional material, as eon- 
ducted by Kullmann and others, has its own characteristic vice: 
the desire to trace something in Homer to some particular source. 
When Kullmann and others of his school set out in pursuit of this 
phantom, their strategic advantage is quickly lost, and their guesses 
become as unconvincing as those of the seekers after original inven- 
tions. A distressingly frequent defect in method, which first appears 
early in Kullmann’s book, involves essentially the old Analytical 
fallacy, “ better is older," a doctrine which Kullmann clearly sees 
to be fallacious as it manifests itself in standard Analytical treatises, 
but which he apparently does not realize is also characteristic of the 
“neoanalysis” which he so greatly admires. The neoanalysts will | 
tell us, for instance, that the Homeric handling of some motif—say . 
the rescue of Nestor by Diomedes—is artistically much inferior to 
the handling of the same motif somewhere else—say the rescue of 
Nestor by Antilochus in the Aethiopis. We are then asked to con- 
clude, almost as a matter of course, that the better version is the 
older one, and the first thing we know we are presented with a 
“source” for the Iliad, a “ Memnonis" or an “ Aethiopis.” But 
even if we accept the aesthetic judgment on the two versions, and 
even if we are prepared to overlook the fact that we are comparing 
here two narratives, only one of which we have while the other must 
be recreated out of a few scraps, we are by no means obligated to 
accept the conclusion about priority. There is no reason whatever 
in the nature of things why it is more likely that the author of the 
Iliad had a fine treatment of some motif before him and mangled 
it than that a poet inspired by the Iliad improved on his model. 
And a superiority of an Aethiopis to the Iliad in this detail does 
not necessarily mean that the author of the Aethiopis was a better 
poet than Homer. Any Analyst is always ready to show that he can 
improve many things in the Iliad, but very few qualified judges 
have been willing to grant that any of these Analysts ave better poets 
than Homer. 

An interesting idea, which Kullmann sets forth at first with great 
tentativeness but which he becomes steadily more enthusiastic about 
as he goes along, is that a character who survives the action of the 
Iliad is somewhat more likely to be pre-Homerie than a character 
who dies in that poem. Few could quarrel with this general theory 
put in these modest terms. An obvious oddity which would result 
from a strict application of it would be that Heetor is probably 
Homer’s invention, his wife and child probably traditional. But 
Kullmann is ready to grant that the criterion does not always work. 
A defect in the theory, of course, is that, even if it is valid, it is 
useful, at least as far as the Greeks are concerned, only with unim- 
portant personages, since only one important Greek is killed in the 
poem, Patroclus; and Kullmann, rightly, I think, believes that he is 
pre-Homerie. 

In the second chapter, Kullmann turns to the Greek characters 
named in the Ikad, and in the third chapter to the Trojans who are 
named. This necessitates a consideration of the two Catalogues— 
indeed, the Catalogues provide the first lists of characters, who are 
taken up in the Catalogues’ order. A fair sample of his procedure 
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with the characters named in a Catalogue is the first person treated, 
Peneleus the Boeotian: His four insignificant appearances in the 
Iliad are first noted. Then we are told: Quintus and Dictys report 
his death at the hands of Eurypylus the Mysian; Tryphiodorus 
includes him among those in the wooden horse; Pausanias says that 
on the second departure from Aulis he was chosen to replace Ther- 
sandrus; in Ps.-Aristotle, Peplus, he is given a grave in Boeotia. 
Since, according to Proclus, Eurypylus had an aristeia in the Little 
Iliad, Kullmann finds it likely that Peneleus’ death was described 
in that poem. From all this, Kullmann concludes that Peneleus 
probably appeared in pre-Homeric poetry. I should not be at all 
surprised if he did. But I should say that the data collected by 
Kullmann concerning him are quite inadequate to support any con- 
clusions whatever about his origin. 

In this portion of his book, as in the first chapter, Kullmann is 
too ready to accept theories of neoanalysts. Surely it is too much 
to say, for example, that Pestalozzi and Schadewaldt have proved 
(erwiesen) that Homer’s account of the rescue of Patroclus! body is 
based on an older description of the reseue of Achilles’ body. So, 
too, I should say it is idle for us now to try to decide whether an 
account of Aias’ heroism after the death of Achilles is prior to or 
later than an account of his heroism after the death of Patroclus. 
My own suspicion would be that by the time the Iliad was composed 
both acts of heroism were familiar parts of Aias’ biography. It is 
true that Aias’ rescue of Achilles’ body, the quarrel over the arms 
of Achilles, Aias’ madness and suicide, all hang together neatly and 
make a better story than the far simpler tale of his rescue of Pa- 
troclus. But this fact does not justify Kullmann in concluding 
(p. 83) that the Achilles episode must be earlier and the other based 
upon it—the familiar f" better-is-older” fallacy. It is perfectly 
possible that the simpler story came first, the more elaborate, longer, 
* better" story later. And whichever came first, they may both have 
been created long before Homer. Nor have we any reason to say, 
as Kullmann does (p. 110), “ The relationship of Achilles to Pa- 
troclus is copied from his relationship to Antilochus in the Memnon 
Saga.” Such statements rest on the asssumption that unsolved, and 
probably insoluble, problems of priority have been solved and that 
the solutions have been generally accepted. For “is copied from,” 
a sterner regard for the facts would suggest the substitution of 
* appears to be similar to.” Even if we had a fine early poem about 
Memnon and knew when it was composed, we should still not know 
which of these two relationships of Achilles had been the first to 
be treated in poetry. As it is, what we have is primarily the few 
paltry lines of Proclus and the modern inventions of neoanalysts 
such as Pestalozzi, Kakridis, and Schadewaldt. 

Among the Trojan characters, Hector naturally attracts special 
attention. Kullmann's treatment of Hector seems to me peculiarly 
unsatisfactory, concentrating its entire attention on two quite unim- 
portant sets of evidence, the way Hector is introduced and the state- 
ment in Proclus that Heetor killed Protesilaus, and utterly neglecting 
the important aspects—the suitability of the epithets applied to 
Hector by Homer, for instance, and, above all, the evidence from 
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the formulas set forth in such à masterly way by Page in his History 
and the Homeric Iliad. (Pages book appeared after Kullmann had 
finished his, but he has inserted à number of supplementary notes 
to it and to other recent works. He does not, however, show any 
signs of having appreciated the importanee of Page's remarks about 
Hector.) Indeed, I am afraid that the main effect of Kullmann's 
diseussion of Heetor is to show all too elearly the limitations of the 
kinds of eriteria (including the golden criterion of “death in the 
Iliad?) which Kullmann fancies. 

Almost all of the characters listed in the Catalogues fall, of course, 
into one or the other of two classes: either they are persons of the 
importance of Achilles, Agamemnon, and Odysseus, who practically 
everyone is ready to assume are pre-Homerie, or they are figures 
like Nireus, Thoas, and Thalpius, about whom scarcely anyone cares 
much. Little is known, from Homer or elsewhere, about these 
minor personages, and Kullmann’s characteristic verdict on the 
question of their pre-Homerie existence is “ possible," “ probable,” 
* improbable," “not excluded,” and the like. In discussing Quintus’ 
list of the men in the wooden horse, Kullmann might, I should 
think, have noted that five of Quintus’ first seven names are of 
persons put into the wooden horse in the Odyssey. Indeed, it is not 
always clear to me why Kullmann pays so little attention to the 
Odyssey. 

Most of the characters not mentioned in the Catalogues are dealt 
with very briefly. Most of them, as Kullmann says, are only bit- 
players whose role is to be killed by their betters. Kullmann is 
convinced that in general they are Homer’s invention, and he may 
well be right. Of course, for all we know, any individual one may 
be traditional. After all, the minor figures in pre-Homerie heroie 
poetry probably usually had names. The distinguishing quality of 
these figures, however, is that they are not really “ characters,” 
invented or inherited. They have no character; they are only names. 
I should be surprised if none of them appeared in the Cyclie poems. 
But even if we had these poems and some of these names were there, 
we should hardly be closer to knowing who invented them. 

After his detailed treatment of the characters, Kullmann turns his 
attention to the events of the Troy Story, beginning with a eonsidera- 
tion of the abortive expedition to Teuthrania. He has eollected an 
interesting set of material to support his belief that Homer was 
aware of this expedition. He is far from being always convincing, 
however, and when he suggests that in his account of how Talthybius 
and Eurybates fetched Briseis Homer was influenced by the descrip- 
tion in the Cypria of how Talthybius and Odysseus fetched Iphigenia, 
Kullmann makes it hard for us to suspend our disbelief. The erux 
of the matter seems to be that, either, one accepts Helen’s reference 
to “twenty years” in XXIV, 765f. as explicit evidence that the 
assault on Teuthrania is pre-Homerie, or, if one rejects this as a later 
interpolation, other passages eited as evidence are likely to have 
httle weight. 

In the longest of his ehapters, Kullmann takes up one by one the 
events reported in Proclus summary of the Epie Cycle and investi- 
gates the extent to which these events seem known to Homer. Kull- 
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mann argues very well for the belief that we ean see from the Iliad 
itself that certain elements of the Troy Story which are not parts 
of the Iliad's own narrative are pre-Homeric: the wedding of Peleus 
and Thetis (and even some of the wedding presents—the great lance 
of Achilles, for example), the judgment of Paris, and so on. The 
evidence Kullmann presents for the pre-Homeric existence of a 
number of these things is weleome and valuable. His defect lies in 
his eagerness to trace these elements to partieular sources, especially 
to the Cypria, the Aethiopis, and the Sack of Troy, or particular 
poems like them. For this sort of thing, our data are quite inade- 
quate. I think it very likely, for instance, that Helenus was not 
invented by Homer. But Homer's portrayal of him does not give 
the slightest support for the view that the content of Helenus' 
prophecy early in the Cypria was known to Homer (p. 246). There 
are a hundred—or a thousand—things that Helenus may have done 
or said in pre-Homerie poetry, and we have no way of knowing 
whether or not his prophecy at Paris! departure was one of them. 
Another doubtful speciality of Kullmann, though by no means 
invented by him or peculiar to him, is to argue that, while some 
brief statement in Homer may well be a reference to a developed 
theme in pre-Homerie poetry, the developed theme could not have 
been inspired by the brief reference in Homer. <A typical instance 
is his treatment of the reference to Castor and Polydeuces in III, 
236 ff.: After telling us that the (apparently quite long) account of 
Castor and Polydeuces in the Cypria agrees well enough with 
Homer’s few words, and that Castor and Polydeuces have a real 
function in the Cypria, Kullmann assures us, “ On the other hand, 
the Cypria could not have developed its account of the Dioscuri 
out of the few facts reported in the Iliad” (p. 255). Such an argu- 
ment will not stand. Unless we believe that the Cypria’s account 
of the Dioseuri is historical fact, we must believe that it was invented 
by some poet or poets at some time or other. It can just as well 
have been inspired by the Homeric passage as made up out of whole 
cloth or inspired by some pre-Homerie reference unknown to us. 
Similarly, in connection with Homer’s casual mention of Troilus 
in XXIV, 257, we are told that it is unthinkable that a later poet 
spun the whole fate of Troilus out of this isolated remark (p. 293). 
Yet poets from Benoit to Shakespeare have spun a mighty Troilus 
and Cressida romance out of scarcely more impressive ancient ma- 
terial. I do not mean to say that I think the Cypria’s accounts of 
Castor and Polydeuces and of Troilus were inspired by Homer’s 
statements. I do not know whether they were or not. But they 
certainly could have been, and there is no point in roundly asserting 
in cases of this sort that the account of something in the Epic Cycle 
could not have been inspired by Homer. Scholars interested in 
extolling Homer’s originality have often shown a tendency to claim 
that Homer invented practically everything in his poems. Kullmann 
at times seems to have a tendency to believe that post-Homeric 
authors invented practically nothing. It is somewhat inconsistent, 
too, with Kullmann’s frequently repeated notion that a short passage 
in the Iliad cannot be the source of a long section in, say, the Cypria 
when he finds it probable that the Iliad’s vast quarrel between 
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Achilles and Agamemnon was copied from, or influenced by, the 
seemingly minor quarrel between them on Tenedos, known to us from 
the Cypria. 

One of the characteristics of the neoanalysis which Kullmann 
values so highly is that questions of priority are often solved by 
setting up rules for correct poetical composition which often seem 
rather arbitrary to one who is not a neoanalyst. For instance, after 
correctly noting that the death of Patroclus at the hands of Hector 
is a motif parallel to the death of Antilochus at the hands of 
Memnon, Kullmann (pp. 315-16) assures us that the Memnon story 
is earlier, “ because only there does the revenge follow immediately 
upon this death.” The funeral rites for Patroclus, again, are 
distributed in the Iliad over several books and interrupted by 
“ Einsehübe," while the burial of Achilles was in the Aethiopis 
“ geschlossen erzählt.” “Daraus folgt wieder die Priorität der 
Aithiopis oder ihrer Vorlage” (p. 331). Daraus, I should say, fol- 
lows nothing whatever except guesses. And in general I see no 
reason to feel that such laws of neoanalytical Poeties are divinely 
Inspired. 

The great merit of Kullmann’s book is in his stressing of Homer’s 
indebtedness to his forerunners. He has added to our reasons for 
believing that the Troy Story was an extensive and complex tale 
before Homer’s genius was drawn to the wrath of Achilles. But 
Kullmann is following a mirage when he undertakes to show that 
Homer is indebted to, or influenced by, particular treatments of 
particular episodes as they can now be recreated on the basis of 
our scanty information about the Epic Cycle. This scanty informa- 
tion also makes it difficult, to say the least, to accept with any con- 
fidence Kullmann’s suggestion that the Cypria, the Aethiopis, and 
the Sack of Troy were pre-Homerie poems—or that they once con- 
stituted a single poem. In insisting on these particular sources, 
Kullmann is unnecessarily, and somewhat contradictorily, limiting 
the amount and variety of the poetry upon which Homer could draw 
when composing his own poem. 


FREDERICK M. COMBELLACK. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF OREGON. 


LioNEL Pearson. The Lost Histories of Alexander the Great. 
London and Beccles, William Clowes and Sons, 1960. Pp. xv 
+ 275. (Philological Monographs published by the American 
Philologieal Association, No. XX.) 


In the Preface Pearson states his purpose: “ But my object is not 
so much to throw light on the historical problem of Alexander as to 
attempt a new chapter in the history of Greek literature—namely, 
to investigate the peculiarities of the different historians of Alex- 
ander, especially those who accompanied him on his expedition or 
were of such an age that they might have done so” (p. vi). If by 
this Pearson means to imply that the Alexander history constitutes 
a special literary genre, like the Socratic dialogue, his book fails 
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to demonstrate it. However, he does attempt to treat the various 
histories as literature, In order to do so he must often go beyond 
the fragments, establishing their eontext and enlarging them by 
intuitive means. But all is fair and above board; the attentive 
reader can always tell when and how far imagination has been called 
upon to breathe life into the unpromising remains. Also the author 
has been fortunate in finding a publisher willing to print the notes 
at the foot of the page, where statement and evidence confront one 
another as they should. Nevertheless, despite this literary approach 
to the historians, it soon becomes apparent that the author is also 
thinking about the truth or falsity of their treatment of Alexander. 
As he remarks: “Legends and lies about Alexander were given 
eurrency by authors who had aetually seen him or aecompanied his 
expedition?" (p. 5). And he goes on to speak of the “false and 
dishonest writing," and of the “ flattery ” of Alexander. Plausible, 
yes, but where does Pearson, or anyone else, obtain his pieture of 
the real Alexander by reference to which he ean expose the errors of 
the men who knew and wrote about the Macedonian conqueror? 

One theme, eonstantly reappearing, is the old old problem about 
dating. Was the order Clitarehus, Ptolemy, Aristobulus; Ptolemy, 
Aristobulus, Clitarehus; or even Aristobulus, Clitarchus, Ptolemy? 
As Pearson knows, the evidence can be interpreted to suit one's own 
convictions. The weight of scholarly opinion long lay with the 
Sehwartz argument for an early date for Clitarchus, a derivative 
position for Áristobulus, until the late Sir William Tarn took up 
hammer and saw in behalf of the Cassandrean. Pearson has shored 
up the deeaying wood of Tarn's original argument with new timbers. 
Patroeles, Tarn's chief reliance, has been peremptorily discarded in 
favor of Berosus, as the writer whose use by Clitarchus proves that 
he wrote later than the others. The diseussion is ingenious, but 
necessarily falls short of demonstration. Proof must await further 
evidence. Meanwhile Jacoby’s support of Schwartz remains more 
convincing than Pearson’s acceptance of Tarn's dating, while reject- 
ing his ehief argument. 

The Introduction is followed by a chapter on Callisthenes, who 
is rightly presented as the writer with the best claims to literary 
distinction among the contemporary Alexander historians. His 
special interest in Homer and special knowledge of the Trojan 
environment are mentioned as reasons for his being particularly 
acceptable to Alexander. And Pearson makes an interesting point, 
that through Andromache, Alexander was supposed to be descended 
from the Trojan line and might thus have claimed to be repossessing 
his ancestral kingdom, after Granicus (p. 41). But Callisthenes’ 
expertness on Troy and the allies of the Trojans is overplayed. 
Because Strabo cites “Callisthenes and others" for a local story 
(XIV, 5, 28), and also because Strabo quotes two lines about the 
Caucones as added to the text of Homer by Callisthenes (XII, 3, 5), 
Pearson suggests that much more that Strabo attributes to Demetrius 
of Scepsis on this subject must ultimately derive from Callisthenes 
(p. 45). Surely a writer who, as Strabo says, wrote a treatise in 
thirty books on the Trojan Catalogue (XIII, 1, 45), could not have 
found much of his material in the digressions of an Alexander 
historian! 
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More interesting is his handling of the famous Callisthenes frag- 
ment about how the waves bowed down before Alexander on the 
Pamphylian coast (F 31). Pearson connects this with the Siwah 
episode as another example of “ Alexander defying the weather ” 
(p. 38, n. 78). He suggests that the Pamphylian passage was 
written after the visit to Ammon, and was intended to prepare the 
minds of his readers for Alexander’s deifieation. The fragment 
reaches us by way of Eustathius, and Pearson feels that Callisthenes 
himself may have quoted the lines from Homer (N 29) in which the 
sea recognizes its lord, Poseidon. This is an attractive idea, but is 
it probable? Is it not more likely that Callisthenes was thinking 
of the Anabasis passage describing the erossing of the Euphrates by 
the younger Cyrus? His crossing, Xenophon tells us: é8óke dy Geiov 
civat Kat caos Vvroyopzoa. Tov rorauóv Kópo as BacwAcdoovre (I, 4, 
18). Alexander would have enjoyed the compliment, A river 
acknowledged Cyrus, but the sea itself paid homage to Alexander; 
its aetion, however, like that of the Euphrates, need have nothing to 
do with deifieation. It would show that the gods were favorably 
disposed, and it is quite consistent with Callisthenes’ behavior later 
over the proskynesis (p. 48). 

For reasons of spaee I shall say little about the next chapter, 
which deals with a number of minor figures, and which also argues 
against the “ Mercenaries’ Source ” posited by Tarn. I cannot resist 
pointing out, however, that it is not accurate to say that Ephippus 
must have been contemporary with Alexander because he is called 
“the Olynthian ” (p. 61). In M. Launey’s Recherches sur les armées 
hellénistiques (II, p. 1170) six men are documented as * Olynthians," 
five of whom could not possibly have been born before the destruc- 
tion of that city in 348. A city-state cannot be destroyed unless 
all the citizens are put to death. 

Chapter IV is entitled: ‘The Philosopher: Onesicritus of 
Astypalaea.” Only two points will be discussed here: (1) The 
relationship between Onesicritus and Xenophon; 2) Onesieritus as 
a “renegade Cynic” (p. 89). There is a confused statement in 
Diogenes Laertius comparing Onesicritus with Xenophon: * The 
latter campaigned with Cyrus, the former with Alexander; Xenophon 
wrote a Ilaijetav Kúpov, Onesicritus a Ids *AXéEavdpos 5x0»; the 
one composed an encomium of Cyrus, the other an encomium of 
Alexander” (D. L., VI, 84 = Onesie, T 1). The trouble is Xeno- 
phon campaigned with one Cyrus, and wrote about him in a book, 
but also wrote a book about another Cyrus with whom he did not eam- 
paign. Which work is being compared with Onesicritus’ “ encomium ” 
of Alexander? The awkwardness lies in the fact that Xenophon’s 
idealized work was about the Cyrus he did not know, while Onesicritus 
wrote about his own commander. Xenophon had done this, too, in his 
Agesilaus, an eneomium in the technical sense, in memory of his 
former king and companion in arms, Pearson tries to prove that 
none of the fragments of Onesieritus show a resemblance to the 
Cyropaedia, and that therefore the only comparison possible is that 
between Onesicritus’ work and the Anabasis (pp. 89-92). This is 
not convincing. Alexander’s was no lost cause, like that of the 
younger Cyrus. Also, the alleged hero of Xenophon’s “ eneomium ” 
dies before the end of Book I; but the real hero of the Anabasis was 
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Xenophon, himself. The comparison is too flimsy to justify any 
“ proposal to alter the text of Diogenes Laertius? (p. 90). 

The second point, as to whether or not Onesieritus was a “ rene- 
gade Cynie" (p. 89), a * false philosopher and an unworthy pupil 
of Diogenes" (p. 87), eannot be decided, because we have no better 
testimony for the views held by Diogenes than that of Onesieritus! 
The story of Alexander's meeting with Diogenes was not invented 
by Onesieritus, as Pearson suggests (p. 92), not because it is un- 
favorable to Alexander, but because it conflicts with the attitude of 
Diogenes Indian image, Mandanis, towards Alexander (Onesie., 
F 17). However this may be, it is misleading to speak of “ the 
studies of Onesieritus under this master (i.e, Diogenes) (p. 84), or 
to allude—at this early date—to “ Cynic theories of kingship” (p. 
88). There was no Cynic “school.” How then can Onesieritus 
have “ committed such a monstrous heresy ” (p. 89)? 

Chapter V, on Nearchus, lays particular stress on the influence 
of Herodotus. It is forcefully presented, but sometimes the argu- 
ment is pushed too far in an attempt to establish Nearchus’ obliga- 
tions to the Father of History. One example must suffice. Pearson 
argues that a certain passage in Arrian’s Anabasis derives from 
Nearchus, though his name is not mentioned, and then compares the 
structure of this passage with parts of Herodotus (pp. 118-120). 

The Aristobulus chapter, which follows, offers the best argument 
I have yet read that Aristobulus was indeed a “ technical expert,” and 
that he was specially interested in irrigation. Also, the argument 
that Aristobulus came from Phocis has much to recommend it. The 
evidence is a Delphic inscription naming “ Sophocles, son of Aris- 
tobulus, a Phocian living in Cassandrea" (p. 151), and is ehrono- 
logically quite possible. The chief objection, aside from the fact 
that Aristobulus is such a common name, is raised by a passage in 
Strabo (XV, 1, 33), where certain Indian cities are compared with 
Meropid Cos. Tarn, attributing the passage to Aristobulus, deduces 
from it that he eame from Cos (Alexander, II, p. 32, n. 3). Pearson 
gets around this by suggesting that Onesicritus, who came from 
Astypalaea, an obscure town, would find it natural to refer to Cos, 
the nearest city to Astypalaea of any importance. The Strabo 
passage ean then be attributed to Onesieritus. And that is a 
reasonable supposition. 

There is nothing particularly new in the treatment of either 
Ptolemy or Clitarehus (Chapters VII and VIII), though the old 
problems are re-examined. The author rejects Kornemann’s elabo- 
rate attempt to build up the text of Ptolemy at the expense of 
Arrian (p. 196). 

The final chapter, which does not satisfy the author (p. viii), will 
probably be even less charitably received elsewhere. But it does 
represent a conscientious effort to account for the later tradition, 
and much that if contains is off the beaten track. Among the 
writers discussed are Anaximenes the Cynie (p. 244), Hegesias (p. 
246), Menaechmus of Sicyon (p. 250) and the unknown Alexander 
historian of Oxyrhynchus Pap. 1798 (p. 256). The book ends with 
a brief discussion of the elements that went into the Alexander 
Romance, l 


TRUESDELL S. Brown. 
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FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN. Aristotle’s System of the Physical World. A 
Comparison with his Predecessors. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell Univ. 
Press, 1960. Pp. ix + 468. $7.50. 


Cicero’s Socrates turned Greek philosophy away from physico- 
cosmological speculations and towards man’s ethical problems. It is 
obvious that Plato’s Socrates is only partly that of Cicero. True, in 
the Apology Socrates disavows any interest in physico-meteorologi- 
cal problems. But in the Phaedo he only rejects a certain type of 
physical explanations and suggests the substitution of another. 
Unexpectedly, it turns out that Ideas, originally used indeed for 
purposes which Cicero’s Socrates would acknowledge, can serve a 
basis for a “new” physics, superior to that of pre-Socratic phi- 
losophers. And the Socrates in the Timaeus gladly lets himself be 
instructed and edified by Pythagorean cosmogony and physies. 
Plato’s Pythagoreans, in turn, have obviously found out in the mean- 
time to what extent his Ideas can be utilized for these two branches 
of philosophy, just as Plato obviously found out to what extent their 
mathematical entities must be added to ideal entities, to account for 
the eosmogonie process and intra-cosmie processes. And when Plato 
finally decides to write a work from which Socrates is entirely absent, 
in it philosophy most certainly soars up to the selfsame heavens 
from which it was hauled down by Cicero's Socrates. 

Not that for Plato eosmogony and “ physics ” would ever acquire 
a status equal to “metaphysics,” i.e. that branch of philosophy 
which deals with the eternally immutable. But if treated appro- 
priately, they become junior allies of philosophy proper. This is 
particularly true of eosmogony, in that it presents the origin of the 
cosmos as the result of intelligent eraftsmanship instead of mechani- 
eal forces as it was frequently presented in pre-Soeratie philosophy. 
And the intracosmic processes possess even some kind of eternity— 
though the individuals resulting from these processes are perishable, 
the processes themselves (genesis) are imperishable. Astronomy, a 
particularly important branch of the “new” physics, reasserts the 
divinity of the celestial bodies, the movements of which, when studied 
correctly, reveal them to be animated beings, not just rocks and earth. 

To establish this new “ physics” Plato not only had to change his 
Socrates (and perhaps himself). He also had to commit a double 
patricide. He had to disprove Parmenides’ contention that non- 
being can neither be nor be thought and he had to rehabilitate the 
concepts of coming-to-be (genesis) and movement. He did so 
partly on a “metaphysical” plane in the Sophist, partly on a 
“ physical ” plane m the Timaeus. 

This is about the way in which Solmsen sees Plato (though in 
the preceding account I felt entitled to add some features to his 
picture). It is this aspect of Plato’s philosophy from which 
Solmsen’s book starts. In some respects it is a sequel to his Plato’s 
Theology (1942). In the latter, Solmsen traced the ways in which 
Plato tried to bridge what originally seemed unbridgeable, viz. the 
gap between Ideas and sensibles, particularly by introducing the 
concept of an intelligent world-soul. And, as Solmsen sees it, it is 
this late Plato who is Aristotle’s master,—Plato who gave recognition 
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to physics and cosmology, thus making it possible for Aristotle to 
continue the line of pre-Soeratie “ physics” which seemed to have 
been broken by the impact of Socrates on one hand, that of Par- 
menides on the other. 

Not that Aristotle could simply take over Plato’s position with 
regard to “ physics.” Ideas as separate entities he no longer recog- 
nized when he began his physical investigations. The very concept 
of cosmogony he abandoned, as he early in his philosophie career 
became convinced of the eternity of the cosmos. “Soul” he limited 
to intra-eosmie organisms and therefore could not use it to explam 
physical processes at large. As there is no eosmogony, there is no 
need for an intelligent craftsman. Finally, with his inclination to 
departmentalization, Aristotle rejected the use of mathematieal 
entities to explain physieal processes. In short, Aristotle’s * phys- 
ies " is not eosmogonie and it obviously tries to dissociate itself from 
both “metaphysics” and “mathematics” to which it remained 
moored in Plato. 

But as constructed by Aristotle, his “ physical” system is full of 
stresses, not to say contradictions. Undoubtedly Aristotle tries to 
replace the concept of an extramundane intelligence by that of an 
intelligence immanent in physics, There is no need for an artificer, 
because nature itself is one. Undoubtedly he tries to explain all 
movements in strictly physical terms, viz. as the result of being 
“touched ” by an extrinsic mover. But in the long run it turns out 
that the extrinsic mover which is ultimately responsible for all move- 
ment, the unmoved mover, that is, moves in a non-physical manner. 
It touches what it primarily moves (the celestial orb), but is not in 
turn touched by it. Furthermore, in addition to the movement 
ab extra there is movement caused intrinsically by the “ nature” 
of the elements. It is this nature which causes them to move in 
straight lines towards their “ natural" place in the ease of the four 
elements, in a circle so as to remain in its “natural” place in the 
ease of ether. But if it is the “nature” of the elements which is 
the eause of their movement, why should an unmoved mover be 
necessary? And in the case of celestial bodies ether and the unmoved 
mover eompete not only with one another but with a third competitor 
as well, in that Aristotle once at least but with great emphasis 
explains the movements of these bodies by their having a soul. 

Another area of tension appears in Aristotle’s attempts to explain 
genesis in its strict sense. i.e. when it is coming-to-be. Parmenides 
had ruled out the possibility of genesis by pointing out that genesis 
would mean that some-thing originates out of no-thing, which ob- 
viously is impossible. It is known in what way Aristotle meets this 
objection. The nothing out of which something comes into existence 
is never an absolute nothing according to Aristotle. It is a relative 
nothing, <A thing which was black, i.e. non-white, becomes white 
and in this case non-being means non-bemg-white. The same holds 
true in other cases. 

Now, it is obvious that this may explain genesis in a relative sense, 
i.e. what most of us would call change. If genesis means that a 
thing which was non-x becomes x, Aristotle has explained how this 
happens. But does this explain how a thing comes into existence? 
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In Aristotle’s terms: change occurs when a substance exchanges its 
quality for another. But how does substance itself originate? 

These tensions and contradictions do not as a rule appear in one 
and the same “work.” The first four books of Aristotle’s Physics 
have hardly any connection with the rest. Book VIII stands apart. 
Books III and IV of De Caelo not only are later than Books I and 
II; they operate with different principles. The Meteorologica (Book 
IV of which Solmsen is inclined to consider as inauthentic) are more 
“ naturalistic ” than any other physical treatise. 

In reviewing Solmsen’s book I felt that I must concentrate on its 
more general aspects. But in fact this means that I have to omit 
very much. As Solmsen himself says, his book does not lend itself 
to an overall survey of its results, as so many of them concern 
matters of detail, And with these more general aspects I by and 
large agree. Disagreements are on the whole a matter of accent. 
I limit myself to examples. 

In presenting Aristotle’s doctrine of matter Solmsen tries to bring 
out to what extent Aristotle is indebted for this concept to Plato’s 
concept of chéra. But to the extent that Aristotle operates with the 
concept of relative matter only (there is no absolutely formless 
matter), he seems to follow the pattern laid out by Plato in the 
Sophist: non-being actually means being-other-than. Aristotle trans- 
poses this concept from “metaphysics” into “ physics.” It seems 
to me that Solmsen pays too little attention to this. 

On the whole, Aristotle treats the opposite qualities, the presence 
and absence of which explain change, as having equal ontic status. 
White is non-black, black is non-white. But there is clearly another 
tendency in Aristotle, viz. to treat white as white in its own right, 
while black would only be the absence of white. 

What is true of qualities seems to be true of matter too. On the 
whole, matter is always matter determined by some form. But again 
there is a tendency in Aristotle to operate with the concept of 
absolute, i.e. uninformed matter. 

To these two tendencies Solmsen seems to pay too little attention. 
Yet their full recognition would probably result in presenting an 
Aristotelian “ physics” much closer to “metaphysics” than that 
found in Solmsen’s book. 

However, it would not be surprising if Solmsen should counter my 
doubts and hesitations (they are not more than that) by saying that 
what he tried to do was just to divorce Aristotle’s “ physies ” from 
* metaphysics,” even his own. 

Solmsen’s book is an excellent piece of work and of prime 


importance, 
Purr MERLAN. 
SCRIPPS COLLEGE AND CLAREMONT GRADUATE SCHOOL, 
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Pour WHeEetwricut. Heraclitus. Princeton, N. J., Princeton 
University Press, 1959. Pp. viii + 181. 


As far as I know, three books on Heraclitus were published in 
1959: one bad (Heinrich Quiring, Heraklit. Worte tónen durch Jahr- 
tausende [Berlin, DeGruyter, pp. 164]), one fair (Clémence Ram- 
noux, Héraclite ou Vhomme entre les choses et les mots [Paris, “ Les 
Belles Lettres,” pp. ix + 501]) and one mediocre (the book under 
review). 

Wheelwright’s book is a short introduction to Heraclitus con- 
taining: introduction (pp. 3-18), English version of the fragments 
arranged in eight chapters with comments (pp. 19-110), and appen- 
dices with notes, Greek text, and a rich bibliography (pp. 111-72). 
Although the book probably will be of use to beginners, nevertheless, 
on a scholarly level, there are serious objections to be made. The 
author states in the introduction (p. 18) that his chapters “ are meant 
to be suggestive and perspectival,” but I am afraid that often they 
are not so. 


(i) The arrangement of fragments, implying, of course, the inter- 
pretation, is improbable. The author certainly trusted in the per- 
suasiveness of his grouping, for he has substituted for the traditional 
numbering of the fragments (Diels-Kranz’) one of his own. His 
chapters read as follows: I. The Way of Inquiry (Wheelwright/s 
frags. 1-19) : D.-K. 1, 2, 35, 22, 47, 40', 108, 101, 116, 112, 55, 101", 
107, 73, 89, 21, 123, 93, 18. II. Universal Flux (20-27): A 6, 91' + 
12', 126, 84^, 52, 53, 80, A 22. III. The Process of Nature (28-41): 
90, 30, 65, 91", 312, 315, 76, 64, 6, 3, 99, 120, 124, 11. IV. Human 
Soul (42-60) : 45, A 15, 12", 115, 118, 77^, 117, 36, 125, 85, 110, 95, 
87, 34, 46, 17, 7, 98, 96. V. In Religious Perspective (61-79): 78, 
A 16, 86, 72, 26, 62, 27, 63, 119, 25, 28°, 66, 16, A 9, 5", 14, 15, 5%, 92. 
VI. Man among Men (80-97): 113, 114, 44, 33, 49, 29, 24, 28', 43, 
84^, 97, 104, 56, 42, 106, 121, 125^, 20. VII. Relativity and Paradox 
(98-115) : 8, 111, 23, 61, 9, 37, 82-83, 79, 102, 58, 60, 103, 49°, 59, 10, 
88, 57, 48. VIIL The Hidden Harmony (116-124): 54, 51, 50, 32, 
41, 67, 94, 100, 75. Discarded (rejected) Fragments (125-138): 4, 
13, 19, 40", 38, 39, 68, 69, 70, 71, 74, 81, 105, 122. Frs. 67^, 129 and 
126°-139 D.-K. are not included in any chapter: they are simply 
omitted. 

A probable grouping of fragments would be:1 I. Logos: Group 1: 
frags. 1, [73], [75], 19, 34, 17, 72. Group 2: 55, 101*, [101^ R. 
Walzer], 35. Group 3: 128, 54, 22, 18, 86, 107, 93, 101?, [101° P. 
Friedlander]. Group 4: 40, 129, 81, 28>, 28*, 46* + [46^], [131], 
56, 97? Group 5: 114 -+ 2, [113], [116], [112], 89. Group 6: 50, 
10, 51, [8]. Group 7: 80, [A 22], 53, 125, 42. Group 8: 61, 13 + 
[37], [13° H. Frankel], [87°], 9, [4]. Group 9: 59, 60,103. Group 
10: 111, 23, 58. Group 11: 88, 126, 57. Group 12: 26, 21, 48, 15, 
62 + [77°]. Group 13: 125, [12°], [913], [91>], [49°]. II. Fire: 
Group 1: 30, 949, 314, 31>, 90, 65? Group 2: 67,7? Group 3: 108, 
32,41. Group 4: 64, [64° K. Reinhardt], 16, 66. Group 5: 5, [128], 


+ Order followed in my edition of Herclitus, now in press. 
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[1272], 148>?, 682, 74, 479, 872, 95 = 109? Group 6: 78, 102, 79, 
709, 82-83, 124 (MeDiarmid-P. Friedlander). Group 7: 36, [76], 
[77*], 45, 115, 118, 117, [71], 85, [67*], 1102, 96, 272, 92? Group 8: 
3?, 6, 106?, 99?, 120, 100, [38?], [105?], [126°]. III. Ethics, 
Politics, etc.: Group 1: 119, 29, 24, [136], 25, 49, [69], 20, 391, 
104, Group 2: 43, 44, 33, 121, [125*]. Group 3 (Enigmatic Frags.): 
52, 11, 848, 84>, 63, 98, 122, [137]. Group 4 (Spuria): [1267], 
[130], [132-135], [188], [139]. 

By comparison of the two groupings it will be easy to see why 
I consider Wheelwright’s arrangement to be improbable. 


(1) Lack of criticism. The author has included, without prob- 
ability, five new fragments (in parentheses) as genuine ones (his 
frags. 20, 27, 48, 62, 74). So he accepts the Platonic distortion of 
the river-statement (frag. 122) as “indisputably Heraclitean in tone 
and substance” (p. 138). Wheelwright’s frag. 20 runs: wayra fet, 
ovdéy 86 uéve* mdvra yopet, kat ovdey péva (= Cratyl, 440 C. [mávra 
worep kepda pei] and 402 A). Tf so, then why not too: và évra lévat te 
züvra Kat peveey ovdey (Crat. 401 D), or oiov peóuara xweicbar tà 
váyra, (Theaet, 160 D), xivetrat kai pel rà wavra (182 C), sráyro, kwweiras 
(Aristotle, Top. A11, 104 b 21)? (Cf. Miss Ramnoux, op. cit., p. 
456.) Ignoring the views of K. Reinhardt, H. Cherniss, G. S, Kirk 
(Heraclitus. The Cosmic Fragments [Cambridge University Press, 
1954], pp. 369-80, 244, etc.), the author supports a Flusslehre (Uni- 
versal Flux) in Heraclitus on the basis, among others, of the enig- 
matic frag. 52, or Simplicius, In Categ., p. 412 Kalbfleisch, a saying 
to which he gives the status of a fragment (his 27), but cf. Kirk, 
pp. 242-4, or misinterpreting frags. 126, 80, 84° and 12 + [91*]| 
which he reads in a strange and unlikely fusion: rorapar otx éorw 
evpBnvat Sis rét aŭror érepa Kat érepa vdara éxippa (frag. 21 W). 

While sacrificing zorapoict roio abrotow plus éuPaiyovew of frag. 
12^, the author, at the same time, accepts 40** as a genuine fragment 
(his 110), interpreting it now as a Logos fragment (in fact, frag. 49° 
is only a free quoting of frag. 12'; ef, H. Cherniss) Why 12 and 
91 would be a flux fragment, and 49° a Logos fragment, the author 
does not explain. Fr. 91" (couples 1 and 3 only) is separated (frag. 
31 W) and grouped among cosmic fragments, which one could 
perhaps defend (cf. Miss Ramnoux, op. cit., p. 457). But, on the 
other hand, Wheelwright introduces as genuine fragments Aristotle, 
De Anima A 2, 405 a 25-8, as well as fr. 12" (frags. 43 and 44 W), 
which is most improbable (cf. Kirk, Cherniss). An Aristotelian 
anecdote on Heraclitus (A 9), based on a folklore motif, is also 
admitted as a genuine fragment (74 W) in the form: evar yàp (!) 
Kat evrav0a(!) Peods. 

In all these cases the author does not adduce any argument for the 
authenticity. But in the note on his frag. 62, which he reads: rò ph 
elvat oytKdv tov avOpwrov, povov 8° inmdpyev dpevüpes TO weptexov 
(Sextus, Adv. Math., VIII, 286 = D.-K., I, p. 148, 33-4) he says: 
"Although Diels and Bywater omit the Fragment from their lists, 
Sextus says that Heraclitus ‘ expressly’ (fnrõs) affirms it" (p. 146). 
Against such an argument it will suffice to say that Sextus’ jnrés, 
some lines before (D.-K., I, p. 148, 26), and jnrdérara (line 30) were 
“the inceptive formula” for Sextus’ exegesis on B 1 and 2, respec- 
tively, meaning simply ‘ clearly, certainly, cadds, davepas (Hesych.), 
plane, certo (Thes. G. L., s.v.). 
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Frag. 26 D.-K.: Wheelwright reads the text of Clement (ed. 
Dindorf) without any bracketing, putting semicolons after éavra: and 
eSwy. But brackets are necessary, either those of Wilamowitz: 
[&mofavóyv] and second [drocBeoGels das], or those of Gigon, Unter- 
suchungen zu Heraklit (Leipzig, 1935), p. 95 (omitted by Miss 
Ramnoux, p. 394) and Cherniss: [àxoflavov] and [etduv]. Otherwise, 
the interpretation, to my way of thinking, will be nonsense, as Is 
Wheelwright’s: “As in the nighttime a man kindles for himself a 
light, so when a living man lies down in death with his vision extin- 
guished he attaches himself to the state of death; even as one who 
has been awake lies down with his vision extinguished and attaches 
himself to the state of sleep” (p. 68). Frag. 28°: Wheelwright reads 
ywéocke, dvAdooey and he calls Diels’ correction “ arbitrary emenda- 
tion” (p. 149) ; but he renders his reading: * knows .. . and holds 
fast to it”! (In faet, the Heraelitean asyndeton yWwooKel, dvAdcoel, 
cf. frags. 52, 58, 14, 129, ete., was misunderstood by the scribe.) 
Frag. 40: The words ‘HotoSov . . . ‘Exaraioy are condemned with 
various arguments: (1) “ Diogenes alone adds the phrase” (p. 136) ; 
(2) * The present clause does not contribute to the topic of Chapter 
I” (p. 157). Such a methodology is untenable. Other important 
fragments are also discarded, such as: frag. 13 (ef. Kirk, pp. 76-80, 
et al.), or 81 (ef. Reinhardt, Parmenides, ete., pp. 233-5, note, and 
Hermes, LXIII [1928], pp. 107-10), or 39 (Adyos!), or 74 (note the 
form rokeóvov!), ete., “as being either too trivial or obseure(!) or 
insufficiently authorized to be of use in reconstructing the philosophy 
of Heraclitus" (p. 157). Frag. 58: Wheelwright brackets raùrà 
(eod. raðra) épyafopevor: “they strike me as belonging rather to 
Hippolytus! ensuing commentary” (p. 151). (To my way of think- 
ing, this is not probable, for raùrà épyafópevo, [cf. De Victu, I, 16 
ToUTÓ zoi00vTE€s, ToUTO coii] stresses the thesis kai dyafdv kai kakóv 
[év écrw]; as for the structure of the fragment, ef. 15.) But in his 
rendering Wheelwright keeps “for such services” (= ravra épyafo- 
pevot). In the same manner, he brackets, with reason: aávrg 
Bacavilovres kaküs rods appworotyras, but renders as genuine words 
“and torture the sick.” (ératriévrat pydéy’ déoy of cod., Bywater, 
and Kirk are to be kept.) Frag. 63: Wheelwright deletes év@a & 
vyrų Of Diels, without saying why. Frag. 72: Aóyw belongs to 
Marcus, as Burnet has already pointed out (against Diels-Kranz, 
Reinhardt, Nestle, Snell, Jaeger, Theology, Minar, Walzer, Mazzan- 
tini and, unfortunately, Miss Ramnoux, p. 213, too). (The second 
clause is not to be condemned, as Bywater, Kirk, ef al. do.) Frag. 
86: The words rav uiv Üeíov và modd belong to Plutarch, not to 
Heraclitus (ef. Clement, Strom., V, 88,5). The possible subject is 
either dvéAmioroy of the preceding (?) frag. 18, or dicots (frag. 123) 
and the like. Frag. 88: £$v should be read fav. Wheelwright 
brackets 7° éw following Wilamowitz, Hermes, LXII (1927), p. 276, 
and Gigon, Unters., p. 90. But Wilamowitz read y’ éu<-yéve. Frag. 
92: Wheelwright accepts the full text of Plutarch: X(fvAAa ... Bü 
TÓy Gedy. Only X(fBvAAa pawopévot ordpart &yéAaoTa pbéyyerar (em. 
M. M.) ean claim to be genuine (see Plutarch’s context). Frag. 95: 
The (non archaic) words: £pyov òè èv àvécet kal wap! oivoy belong to 
Plutarch (ef. the context: ëy rin wéror . . . èv otvo. In other 
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among other “historians of ideas,” all make their presences bene- 
ficially felt here. The result is a happy one. 

Adkins is concerned to analyze one important aspect of ancient 
Greek ethics: its tendency to concern itself with “externals” of 
human behavior and being. Those “ externals " may take one of two 
general forms: that of seeming—as opposed to being; or that of 
actions, deeds, or achievements—as distinet from intentions. The 
second form of externality plays a significant—though hmited—role 
in Greek ethics, and is Adkins’ chief concern. It will be worthwhile 
to trace his argument here. 

Homeric society depended heavily on a morality which looked to 
achievements rather than to “inner states.” Survival was of first 
concern in that society, and could only be guaranteed by fighting 
men. The warrior, or hero, quite understandably benefited from his 
society’s highest honors—from its wealth, and its praise. "Aper, 
a noun encompassing his best traits—manliness, courage, practical 
intelhgenee,—was a term reserved exclusively for the hero. At the 
same time—and really the converse of this situation—Homeric 
society bad little interest in the intentions lying behind its heroes’ 
deeds. If the hero succeeded, he was honored, again with little 
regard to the intentions or attitudes which led to his success, 

Subsequent Greek ethical thought, Adkins believes, was preoccu- 
pied with the consequences of the “ Homeric” ethic. The heroic 
tradition casts a long shadow over the bourgeois, polis-centered 
cultures which begin to develop in the seventh century. Nouveaux 
riches, for example, take interest in a definition of déper7 which will 
include the traits of the “good, propertied citizen,” the dyafés 
mwoAirns. Adkins finds a rare, advanced form of such tendency 
toward redefinition epitomized in a couplet attributed to Theognis: 
“ The whole of arete is summed up in dikaiosune; every man, Cyrnus, 
is agathos if he is dikaios" (p. 78). Yet such a bold effort to bring 
ethical concepts into harmony with social development is almost 
isolated. Confusion and uncertainty reign in the effort to reinter- 
pret the ethical ideal in a period of transition. 

The fifth century, in Athens, sees limited progress in such rein- 
terpretation. There is considerable “ infiltration of morality,” as the 
author puts it. The notions of the good man, and of “the good,” 
of the evil man, and of “the evil,” are being deepened in some 
quarters. Whether in the Corinthian speech against the Corcyreans 
(Thue. I, 37, 5), in Neoptolemus’ quarrel with Odysseus (Phi- 
loctetes, 1248), or in Euripides Electra (1051), indications are 
found that men are to be counted good or shameful in terms of 
what they are, not of what they do. Yet even at this time such 
indications are rare. When one turns to the question of lived life, 
as it is documented for us, for example, from the law courts, he finds 
“ Homerie" values dominant. Defendants systematically adduce 
“external ” facts in their support. They insist upon their services— 
past and future—to the state; or they invite pity. Even when they 
might, they tend to avoid the theme of their “true” innocence. 
In this, Adkins believes, these men show their kinship both with the 
“ordinary ” men, and with the grand “immoralists” of their day. 
Plato's Crito, or Meno, were "ordinary" men, Crito had no com- 
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prehension of the inner standard which kept Socrates from fleeing 
prison. He felt that Socrates would simply appear laughable, by 
ignoring his own self-interest. Meno, a typically “decent” citizen, 
will go only so far in commending “the good”: he will not see 
it divorced from those “good things,” material as they are, which 
his society values. In one respect, at least, these men resemble such 
*&immoralists" as Alcibiades and Cleon. In the Mytilenean debate, 
Cleon lays down their mutual dogma: that the dpery of men, or 
states, lies in suecess. Success is here definable only by the values 
set by society on certain actions and possessions. 

The problem for Plato’s ethical thought, finally, is “ that of affixing 
dikaiosune, and the quiet virtues generally, to the group of values 
based on arete so firmly as to make future severance impossible ” 
(pp. 260-1). Yet for all his efforts Plato was unable, Adkins 
believes, convincingly to revise the basic assumptions of Greek ethics. 
In his construction of ideal states—in the Republic and the Laws— 
Plato cannot show that éxaoodvy is indispensable to happiness. 
Nor—another way he fails to counteract the heroic tradition—can he 
ultimately accept the will, imner volition. His state is basically 
coercive, Though in this respect he differs from Aristotle’s deserip- 
tion of social behavior, Plato’s state is truer to the actual nature 
of Greek society. Reformer though he in many ways seems to 
be, Plato is surprisingly bound by ethical tradition. 

The importance of that entire tradition is great, and Adkins has 
penetrated it with remarkable originality and vigor. Yet he presses 
his case too hard. It must not be allowed to seem, as Adkins 
allows, as though a certain “outwardliness” pervaded all Greek 
spiritual life. Even in the ethical realm, the individual’s invocation 
of social standards cannot, without qualification, be taken as the 
invocation of “external” standards. After all, society is composed 
of people, who have “ constructed ” it through their own more or less 
conscious wills; while if we turn from the ethical to, say, the 
aesthetic, realm, we find that the Greeks were capable of the expres- 
sion of inner life in literature and sculpture, at the same time that 
they were ostensibly fettered by an Homerie ethie, The Greek 
aehievement is elusive. Nor, finally, would even these adjustments— 
barely sketched here— quite restore the correct perspective to Merit 
and Responsibility. It would finally be necessary to qualify Adkins’ 
conviction of the difference between ourselves and the Greeks, on the 
point of ethics central to this book. That difference is by no means 
so evident, The inturned attention to true morality is probably no 
more common now than it was in the day of Socrates’ daimonion, 
The tacit, “external” coercion of social norms may well be just as 
common as in the fifth century. 


FREDERIC Winx. 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 
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RosERT BO6ume. Bühnenbearbeitung Aschyleischer Tragódien. Basel, 
Benno Schwabe & Co., 1956 and 1959. Teil I: pp. 140; Teil IT: 
pp. 160. Fr. 12; 15. 


The author is convinced that the Oresteia in its present form, very 
far from being the trilogy that Aeschylus wrote, is the work of a 
reviser writing at the end of the fifth century B.C. The chief 
non-Aeschylean parts are Agamemnon from 1583 to the end, most 
of the Choephoroe from 510, and more or less the whole of the 
Humenides. Several -passages elsewhere in Agamemnon and the Choe- 
phoroe are rejected; in the Humenides the revision is so diffused 
throughout the play that it is hard to determine much of the original, 
and in fact our extant version is only the last of several, our reviser 
not even having begun with the original. 

The thesis will win few converts and, in spite of the author’s 
industry and earnestness, it does not deserve them. It is a capricious 
and insubstantial argument, based on an over-rigid concept of 
Aeschylean dramatic style and diction, suspicious of any variation 
in tone or pace. Its results are unconfirmable and often conflict 
with the dramatic necessities of the plays. 

The thesis, briefly, is this: It is said by ancient sources that 
Aeschylus’ plays were revised for performance after the playwright’s 
death. Our extant texts are, therefore, revisions. What, then, in 
the trilogy (only the Oresteia is discussed) seems un-Aeschylean? 
Features of the closing scene of Agamemnon have often been judged 
faulty: Aegisthus’ first speech has a curious change of tone, a 
descent to banality, at 1583; and there is some oddity about the 
sudden armed bellicosity, at 1651, of a chorus that has hitherto 
seemed aged and probably weaponless. Next comes the thought that 
the entire part of Aegisthus is a late addition, and that the trilogy 
was originally two-actor drama. Thus the whole closing scene of 
Agamemnon is jettisoned, and the Choephoroe and the Ewumenides 
must be thoroughly overhauled; Aegisthus and Pylades must go from 
ihe Choephoroe, and the whole trial scene from the Humenides, along 
with mueh else. 

Bohme’s arguments ean be divided into two classes, broad a priori 
grounds, and more exact and detailed points of diction and structure, 
The general grounds are hard to refute. If a critic wants to say 
that a playwright who wrote the Supplices in the 460’s cannot have 
‘written, in the 450’s, drama so different from it as the Oresteia, 
one can only disagree, and point out that the burden of proof rests 
with him, even supposing that a date in the 460’s for the Supplices 
is beyond question, which is not the case. It is the same with the 
author’s other general arguments: that Aeschylus’ plays were 
thoroughly revised and modernised at the end of the fifth century 
(we have it on late authority that there was revision, but there is 
no evidence as to its extent) ; that Aeschylus did not write three-actor 
drama; that all parts of the trilogy showing an interest in character 
portrayal, introducing elements of staginess, or tending toward in- 
formality of tone or incident are un-Aesehylean. 

The more precise points of argument follow two limes: first, 
critique of diction and phraseology, to show that the language of 
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the wonderful advance in our knowledge of the language and of 
Mycenaean institutions, as revealed in the tablets, is clearly stated. 
Severyns notes the problem posed by the dating of Linear B at 
Knossos in Late Minoan II, but he does not challenge Evans 
chronology. 

Some of his own conclusions about dates will seem rash. People 
recorded as “ Dardny,” Dardanians, were allies of the Hittites at 
the battle of Kadesh in 1286/5; Severyns supposes that they were 
recruited during their wanderings after the Trojan War, which must 
therefore be dated around 1290. The Dorian Invasion began then 
about 1210 (a time corresponding with the destruction of palaces at 
the end of Late Helladie IIIB). The breaking down of Mycenaean 
civilization was gradual. Adoption and adaptation of Phoenician 
script by the Greeks occurred around 900, presumably in Rhodes. 
Homer wrote the Iliad, and perhaps the Odyssey, a little before 800. 
Epic language is essentially Achaean, a descendant of Mycenaean 
poetic idiom, preserved in Cyprus through the dark period. 

Beginners may be misled by the very assurance with which some 
of these statements are made. Specialists may want to reply sharply. 
But the book has some value for all in its comprehensiveness and 
its clarity in small compass. Passages also have much charm. The 
description of the great days of Crete and of the fashionable ladies 
at court is a delight. It could scarcely have been written in any 
language but French. 


JOEN L. CASKEY. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


C. D. Gorpon. The Age of Attila: Fifth-Century Byzantium and 
the Barbarians. Foreword by Arthur E. R. Boak. Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan Press, 1960. Pp. xx + 228. $3.95. 


The fifth century of our era has often seemed to offer less of 
interest, to either the historian or the general reader, than the fourth 
and the sixth centuries. The fifth century provides nothing that can 
be compared with the reigns of Constantine, Julian, and Justinian. 
Its history is known only from fragments of historians, and nothing 
has been preserved from this period comparable to the works of 
Ammianus Marcellinus and Procopius. Yet the fifth century was a 
momentous epoch in Roman history, and a knowledge of it is essential 
to our understanding of the decline of the old Roman Empire, the 
rise of the barbarians, and the emergence of the Byzantine state. 

C. D. Gordon, who is associate professor of classics at McGill 
University, has rendered a valuable service by translating into Eng- 
lish all the principal surviving reports of the historians of the fifth 
century, Priseus, Malehus, Olympiodorus, Candidus, and John of 
Antioch. In most cases, it is the first time these accounts have been 
translated into any modern language. Gordon has grouped them 
topically around such themes as the imperial government; the 
dynasty of Theodosius I and the barbarians in the West; the Huns; 
the Vandals; and the Ostrogoths. Supplying commentaries and 
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additional material from other sources, Gordon has shaped the texts 
into a series of continuous narratives, which give a vivid picture of 
the history of the century. The translations are accurate and read- 
able. The book will be useful for collateral reading for courses in 
Roman and Byzantine history, and it will be of interest as well for 
the general reader, for whose benefit a commendation by Harold 
Lamb is printed on the dust jacket. 

To the “selected bibliography" one might well add E. Stein's 
Histoire du Bas-Empire (Paris, 1949-1959). 


GLANVILLE DOWNEY. 
DUMBARTON OAKS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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I 


Plutarch is, of course, far removed from the dispute about 
which he writes in Pericles, 299 ff. Yet, his testimony seems to 
be based on epigraphical evidence,* perhaps Craterus’ collection 
of decrees. Confidence in his account seems further justified by 
the fact that Thucydides indicates that the Megarid was invaded 
twice a year, at least for a while.” Charinus decree, as reported 
by Plutarch, requires biennial invasions of the Megarid. Also, 
Lysias speech Against Andocides mentions the execution of a 
Megarean for impiety and thus seems to confirm the provision in 
Charinus’ decree that any Megarean found in Attica should be 
put to death.® 

Yet, Plutarch’s account is far from clear. Any attempt to 
determine exactly when the decree of Charinus was passed 
exposes the difficulties. As one reads through these chapters of 
the Pericles confusion is almost inevitable. Chapter 29 discusses 
the decree which excluded the Megareans from the Athenian 
agora and the harbours of the dpyy. The chapter is straight- 
forward and clear enough and seems to be based on Thucydides 
and Ephorus. At the end of this chapter Plutarch begins to 
discuss why this decree was not repealed : 


ovx ay Soke cupmwecety td ye TOV GAAwY alruoy 6 mÓAeuos rois 
s bd x * 

"A@nvaiots, ei 76 yppa Kaĝehety Tò Meyapixóv èrelobyoay kai 

O.aÀ Aa yvat ™pos atrovs. 8:0 kal padiora Tps TOUTO IlepikAgs 

évayTiobeis Kal mapogivas TOV Sipov è ¿pjevat Tj mpòs rovs Meyapeis 

dtAovikia, poves oye TOU zoAéuov THY aitiay. 


R. J. Bonner, “ The Megarian Decrees,” C. P., XVI (1921), pp. 238-45; 
P. A. Brunt, as cited above; J. B. Kershaw, “ Die megarischen Psephis- 
men,” Commentationes Philologicae Monacenses, VII (1891), pp. 22-37; 
P. Krech, De Crateri FHPIZMATON ZYNATOTHI (Greifswald, 1888); 
G. Thieme, Quaestionum Comicarum ad Periclem Pertinentium Capita 
Tria (Leipzig, 1908); F. W. Ullrich, Das Megarische Psephisma (Ham- 
burg, 1838). 

4 See C. G. Cobet, “ Miscellanea,” Mnemosyne, N.S. I (1873), pp. 114- 
16; Krech, pp. 78 f. 

5 Thucydides, IT, 31, 3; IV, 66, 1. There seems to have been only one 
invasion the first year; see Kershaw, p. 36. Thieme, p. 41, objected that 
the invasions are no proof that there was a decree requiring them. 

° Lysias, VI, 54. The speech, however, is usually considered spurious; 
see F. Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit, I (Leipzig, 1887), p. 280. Also, 
the date of the incident related by ' Lysias? is quite uncertain. 
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The opening aneedote of chapter 30 tells of a clever reply made 
by a Spartan ambassador when Pericles refused to repeal the 
decree. Almost imperceptibly, however, the narrative changes 
into an account of the passage of two other decrees—one, pro- 
posed by Pericles himself, which sent a herald to Sparta and 
Megara denouncing the Megareans and containing “a reasonable 
and humane justification of his course” (Perrin’s translation) ; 
the other proposed by Charinus, which enjoined stern measures 
against the Megareans because of their murder of the herald. 
Although it seems obvious that neither of these decrees is identi- 
cal with the decree which excluded the Megareans from the agora 
and the harbours of the dpxy7, the next chapter speaks as if there 
were only one decree in force: Thy pèr obv dpynv mws čoyev où 
pádov yvovat, rov è py AvÜtvat TÒ dodi. mávres Goadrws Thy alriay 
émiépovot të llepwAet. Chapter 31 continues by giving reasons 
why the Megarean decree was not repealed. 

From this one might conclude that Plutarch was not entirely 
clear about the relation of the exclusion decree to Charinus’ 
decree. At times he treats Charinus’ decree as a separate and 
later motion that, in some way, helps explain why the Megarean 
decree was not repealed. At other times one might wonder if 
he did not identify the two decrees.’ 

Today, of course, it seems obvious that Charinus’ decree is 
not the same as the exclusion decree. Their proposers, purposes, 
and provisions are totally different. Holzapfel’s old thesis that 
identified the two has been completely discredited and is’ not, 
to my knowledge, seriously maintained by any scholar today.? 

Still, there is much that is valuable in Holzapfel’s discussion 
and his work has often been incorporated in the following pages. 
Holzapfel recognized that Plutarch himself never clearly dis- 
tinguished the two decrees. This is confirmed, for instance, by 
the wording of Plutarch, Per., 81, 1. The use of the singular, 


* What does seem to be clear is that Plutarch did not consider 
Charinus’ decree a predecessor of the exclusion decree. Cf. note 17, 
below. 

5 L. Holzapfel, Untersuchungen über die Darstellung der griechischen 
Geschichte, pp. 176-86, was followed in part by M. Duncker, Griechische 
Geschichte, V, pp. 329 f., n. 1; 350£, n. 3. Holzapfel's own admissions 
about difficulties in his case are telling refutations of his position. 
However, see also Bonner, pp. 241 f.; Kershaw, pp. 23 f.; Krech, p. 79; 
Thieme, p. 39. 
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his burial and revenge must follow in immediate succession,!* 
Thucydides’ account admits no such succession. This conclusion 
is reached by considering two propositions. 

First, the decision to send Anthemocritus must have been 
made when there was still regular diplomatic negotiation between 
Athens and the Peloponnese But this negotiation stopped 
after the dismissal of the Spartan embassy mentioned in Thu- 
cydides, I, 189 ff. The justification for this statement is neither 
Thucydides’ silence about subsequent negotiation, nor his specific 
comment in I, 145:!9 xal oi pév daexopyoay èr’ otkov kal odkére 
VeTepov éexpesBedovro, but the policy which Pericles successfully 
advocated in his speech in chapters 140 ff. His policy, that is, 
Athens’ policy, was to send the Spartan embassy away with a 
tart answer, but to leave the next step to the Peloponnesians, 
whether it be the commencement of hostilities or the acceptance 
of the Athenian offer Sixas ova A state that has adopted 
this policy is not likely to send out a herald to make an apology 
for her actions." This seems especially probable since after- 
wards the Athenians refused to receive a Spartan herald (Thucy- 


14 Megara is an easy day's journey from Athens by foot. Even on the 
rather unlikely assumption that the herald was killed only after his 
visit to Sparta, the whole trip cannot have taken very long. Nor could 
the murder of a herald in a state as near to Athens be concealed for 
long, even if the Megareans had wished to conceal it. Charinus’ decree 
which provided, inter alia, for Anthemocritus’ burial, would seem to be 
an immediate response to the news of the death. 

16 Cf. Krech, pp. 80 and 82. 

18 Note also Thucydides, I, 146. Kershaw, pp. 25f., and others have 
pointed out that these words prove only that the Spartans sent no 
further presbeis to Athens. Still, it would seem likely that this was 
the last pretense of negotiation before the beginning of hostilities. 

17 Thucydides never indicates that the Athenians sent out any em- 
bassies in this period. Even earlier, at the debate in Sparta, the 
Athenian ambassadors are present on other business (I, 72, 1) and 
refuse directly to answer the charges made against Athens. They 
restrict themselves to showing that their empire is not unreasonable 
and that their city is a force to be reckoned with. From Thucydides 
we would conclude that the Athenians made no attempt to rival the 
Spartans’ propaganda, although they did reply to the Peloponnesian 
diplomatic offensive with answers that exposed Sparta’s lack of sincerity. 
It has kindly been suggested to me that Pericles might have proposed 
a decree sending a herald to Sparta and Megara sometime before the 
adoption of the exclusion decree. I would not wish absolutely to exclude 
this possibility; see, however, note 7, above. 
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dides, IL, 12). Thucydides, therefore, would seem to indicate 
that if the Athenians did send Anthemocritus out, it was before 
the arrival of the final Spartan embassy. 

But, second, the provision that the Athenian — should 
swear that they would invade the Megarid twice a year is 
sufficient indication that the decree must not have preceded 
Pericles’ speech in chapters 140 ff. of the first book of Thu- 
cydides.** In this speech Pericles’ purpose is to convince the 
Athenians not to yield to the Peloponnesian demands, specifi- 
cally, not to repeal the exclusion decree. If the Athenians had 
already passed Charinus’ decree, and if the Megareans had 
already murdered Anthemocritus : 


1. Would the Spartans have had the audacity and the foolish- 
ness to raise the question of repeal? If the Spartans had made 
that demand, 

9. Would there have been the lack of decision in the Athenian 
embassy that Thucydides (I, 139, 4) attests? And, if the Athe- 
nians had, somehow, forgotten the actions of the Megareans, 

3. Would Pericles, the most powerful speaker of his day, have 
failed to remind his audience of it? And, if Pericles, for some 
fastidious reason, had passed over this offence in his speech, 

4. Would Thucycides have omitted it in his comment on the 
Peloponnesian responsibility for the war in VII, 18? 


It seems most unlikely that all these questions can be answered 
in the affirmative. But, even if they can, one must still explain 
by what remarkable effrontery Pericles could tell the Spartans 
(I, 144, 2): 8íkas 9e dre COéAopev Sovvar xara ras EvvOjKas, vroAéuov 
66 obk apéopev àpxopévovs 86 dpvvodpeOa, If the Athenians had 
already bound him and his fellow generals with an oath that they 
would invade the Megarid not once, but twice a year, and if the 
whole state had resolved that there should be an dozovdes koi 
dxnpuxtos éx0pa between Athens and Megara. 

In view of Thucydides’ narrative, therefore, the most likely 
time for Charinus’ decree to be passed would be sometime after 
the Theban attack on Plataea, when it could not properly be 


18 These comments are based on a belief in the “ basic veracity of his 
(Thucydides’) speeches” (J. H. Finley, Thucydides, p. 66). That is, 
however much Thucydides may be responsible for the selection and 
expression of the speeches, the basic thought and argument can serve 
as accurate history. 
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considered a cause of the war, when Thucydides might well 
have passed over it, and when it would not enter into the 
discussions of the final embassy. The decree would certainly 
seem to belong after Pericles’ speech. 


Yet, this is impossible. For, it has already been shown that 
Anthemocritus must have been sent out before the Spartan 
embassy if he was sent out at any time in this period. Further, 
the decree which arranged for his burial must have followed in 
close order.!? 


Of course, by the miracles of coincidence, Anthemocritus may 
have been murdered at the very moment the Athenians were 
debating Megarean policy. He may have been dispatched a 
day or so before Pericles’ speech; Charinus’ decree may have 
been passed a day or so later. However, such a coincidence 
involves not only an improbable assumption about the timing 
of events, but also the even more improbable assumption that 
Pericles, who is said tc have framed the decree sending out 
Anthemocritus, changed his policy practically over night. In 
short, Thucydides not only fails to aid the attempt to find a 
context for Anthemocritus’ mission and Charinus’ decree, he 
even raises serious objections to any dating of the decree in the 
period near the beginning of the Peloponnesian War. 


3. General difficulties. The problems just considered are less 
important than some others which, although less specific, have 
more serious implications. Thucydides’ account is quite clear 
about two facts concerning the cause of the war. First, he makes 
it clear that the Peloponnesians were not really interested in 
serious negotiation. This is shown not only by the order of 
events (the negotiations begin only after the vote for war) but 
also by the repeated refusal of the Peloponnesians to accept the 
Athenian offer to comply with the arbitration provision of the 
Thirty Years’ Peace.*° Second, he suggests that Pericles recog- 
nized and accepted this situation. When one bears these facts 
in mind, Pericles’ actions, as recorded by Thucydides, are fully 
intelligible. He was not, if one is to believe Thucydides, inter- 
ested in giving the Megareans and Spartans a “reasonable and 


19 Brunt, pp. 278 f., hints at this difficulty but does not explore it fully. 
For Beloch’s solution of the problem see his Griechische Geschichte, IT, 
l, p. 293, n. 1. 

?9 Thucydides, I, 78, 4; 81, 5; 140, 2; 144, 2; cf. VII, 18, 2. 
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humane justification of his course.” He was interested in avoid- 
ing any violation of the Thirty Years’ Peace and in emphasizing 
Athens’ strength and firmness of purpose. 


Yet, it might be objected, even if sending Anthemocritus was 
not an appeal to Sparta to reconsider or a gesture of conciliation, 
it might have been propaganda to suggest to the ‘uncommitted’ 
states of Greece that Athens was truly peace-loving. Nothing 
suggests that such diplomacy would have made much sense to 
Pericles. Yet, if the dispatch of Anthemocritus was propaganda, 
it was singularly inept, for it indicated Athens’ embarrassment 
over the Megarean trouble, focused attention on what Thucydides 
indicates was a very minor part of the real issue between Athens 
and Sparta, and could easily be interpreted as a sign of Athenian 
weakness. 


At this point one problem should be faced. If Thucydides 
neglected the decree that sent out and avenged Anthemocritus, 
his narrative very badly misrepresents the history of the period. 
One cannot assume that a native Athenian, living in Athens at 
the time of the outbreak of the war, and even then studying the 
war and its causes, would not know about these decress. Nor 
is it likely that he died before he had a chance to include mention 
of them in his narrative, for the problems already noted con- 
cern not only his silence, but also the statements and implications 
of his account. Thucydides, therefore, cannot be excused on a 
plea of ignorance or misfortune. If Plutarch, despite his ap- 
parent confusion about the decrees, is essentially correct in 
dating them near the beginning of the war, then Thucydides’ 
account is misleading, and, it would seem, deliberately mis- 
leading. 

It may seem obvious that the account of a careful contempo- 
rary witness should be preferred to that of Plutarch. Neverthe- 
less, Thucydides has been suspected of all manner of distortions 
and charged with inaccuracy in his treatment of the trouble with 
Megara. This is no place to go into these charges, but one 
comment should be made. If Thucydides has distorted history 
by omitting the decrees that Plutarch mentions, he is not, as 
has often been charged, trying to exonerate Pericles and Athens 
of responsibility for the war. In fact, he has passed over one 
important indication of Pericles’ (and Athens’) willingness to 
conciliate. Furthermore, he has suppressed what might well 
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have been represented as Megarean impiety and provocation of 
war. It is not a pro-Athenian or pro-Periclean bias in Thu- 
cydides that has caused the difference between his account and 
Plutarch's. 


Perhaps the difficulties encountered so far are due only to 
the meanness and eccentricity of Thucydides. Yet, the other 
primary source is no more helpful in providing any indication 
of where Charinus’ decree and Anthemocritus’ mission belong. 

Aristophanes’ earliest preserved play, the Acharnians, often 
mentions the Megareans, never as the objects of righteous hate, 
but rather as the butt of slightly sympathetic amusement. This 
of itself is a difficulty. Thieme (pp. 42-5), however, noticed 
something more serious. He investigated the treatment of the 
Megarean in the Acharnians and noted that the Megarean trader 
is treated just as any other enemy of Athens (e.g. the Boeotian 
in the same play), that the charge the sycophant brings is not 
the presence of a Megarean in Athens but the importation of 
enemy goods, and that Aristophanes’ silence about the provision 
of Charinus’ decree that Megareans found in Attica should be 
put to death is very strange. From this Thieme drew the drastic 
conclusion that Charinus’ decree was a fiction. One need not 
accept all Thieme’s arguments or follow him to his final conclu- 
sion *? to note that Aristophanes, like Thucydides, does not help 
in the search for a context for Anthemocritus’ mission and 
Charinus’ decree. Like Thucydides, he seems to know of only 
one decree, an exclusion decree, mentions no outrage like the 
murder, and, in general, represents the Megareans rather differ- 
ently from what Plutarch’s account would lead one to expect. 
The Acharnians, in fact, would seem to indicate that the decree 
of Charinus was not in force in 425 B.C. 

There are only two possible explanations of this. First, the 
decree may have gone out of use by 425 B.C. This seems un- 
likely since it is hard to see why the hatred of Megara would 
abate so quickly in such a bitter war, or, if it did abate, why it 
would be remembered long afterward. Second, it is possible that 
the decree had not yet been passed when the Acharnians was 
produced.?? This is clearly not in accord with the testimony of 


21 See the attack on Thieme’s views in Bonner, pp. 241 f. 
22? Two variations of these possibilities deserve mention. First, 
Boedinger apud Thieme, p. 45, is said to have suggested that the decree 
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Plutarch, but it is perfectly consistent with the statements and 
implications of Thucydides. It deserves further consideration. 


II 


The attempt to find a setting for Anthemocritus’ mission and 
Charinus’ decree in the period close to the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War has led to complete aporia. Plutarch’s state- 
ments are neither clear nor consistent; Aristophanes and Thu- 
cydides fail to provide any help; in fact each seems to suggest 
that there is no possible way to locate these events in this period. 

Perhaps the best one can do is to leave the problem in aporia.?? 
However, there is some further evidence which deserves con- 
sideration and which suggests a possibility that has not as yet 
been considered. 

In land-hungry Greece a strip of land between two major 


was proposed but never passed. Yet it seems strange that the decree was 
apparently inscribed, remembered, and recorded and that Anthemocri- 
tus actually received a state memorial (see below, note 38). Second, it 
is possible that the decree was actually passed in the fifth century but, 
for some unknown reason, not implemented at that time. In this view 
it would be a fourth-century revival of interest in the Megarean dispute 
that was responsible for the memorial for Anthemocritus and the dis- 
cussion in some fourth-century sources. This, however, does not ex- 
plain the evidence discussed on pp. 238 f. below. 

23 It seems obvious that when confronted with the disagreement of 
Plutarch with Thucydides and Aristophanes the historian ought to 
prefer the two contemporary witnesses to Plutarch and some other 
source, probably Craterus. However, there is this much to be said for 
Plutarch. In chapter 30 of the Pericles Plutarch seems very clear that 
Pericles moved the decree sending Anthemocritus and that Anthemocri- 
tus was to go to Sparta as well as to Megara. This, I believe, is a 
serious objection to the proposal of the next few pages, but far from a 
decisive one. Plutarch, as has been seen, joined together two accounts 
of the Megarean trouble—one of which agreed closely with the tradition 
of Thucydides and Ephorus; the other probably from Craterus. From 
the first he would know that Pericles moved a Megarean decree; in the 
second he would have found Charinus as author of one decree against 
Megara, If Plutarch did not see the full text of the decree sending 
Anthemocritus, he might have rashly concluded that Pericles moved this 
decree and had Charinus propose the second decree. For Plutarch’s 
tendency to ascribe to Pericles actions of the Athenian state see A. W. 
Gomme, Historical Commentary on Thucydides, I, p. 70, n. 2. 
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states ** was a choice ^? prize and was probably often in dispute.”® 
It is quite likely that Megara and Athens often disagreed about 
the orgas. In fact, literary and epigraphical evidence attest one 
other important dispute about the orgas. This paper suggests 
that Plutarch’s account has confused this later dispute over the 
orgas with the more famous fifth-century disagreement. 

Demosthenes is & primary source of information about the 
fourth-century dispute. In his speech On Organization (XII, 
32) ?*' he says: & spós rods karaparovs Meyapéas éyndicacé’ àro- 
Tepvopévovs THY òpydða, é&évat, koXsew, py érerpérew .... A com- 
mentary on this passage bearing Didymus’ name ?* makes it clear 
that Demosthenes is referring to a dispute over the orgas that 
culminated in 850/49. The commentary also indicates some- 
thing which one might not conclude from the text of Demos- 
thenes alone, namely that some rather considerable results did 
come from this psephism.”® 

Androtion (F. Gr. Hist., 324 F 30) and Philochorus (2bid., 
328 F 155), who are cited in Didymus! commentary, give a few 
details about the dispute. In 350/49 the Athenians resolved the 
tension caused by the Megarian use of the orgas by marching 
into the Megarid with Ephialtes as general and setting up new 
boundary stones. When confronted with Ephialtes superior 
military power, the Megareans apparently offered little resistance. 

By another lucky accident an inscription has survived which 
supplies some information about the origin of the trouble. J. G., 
II, 204 (=8.1.G.8, 204), an Athenian decree dated 352/1, 
establishes a commission to set up new horo? in the orgas and 


** For the location of the orgas see U. Kahrstedt, “ Die Landgrenzen 
Athens,” Ath. Mitt., LVII (1932), pp. 9 f. and map abb. 2. 

25 On the question of the fertility of the land see E. Norden, Aus 
altromischen Priesterbüchern (Lund, 1939), pp. 28 £.; also pp. 22 f. 

26 Compare E. Meyer, Forschungen eur Alten Geschichte, IL, p. 303. 

°T The authenticity of this speech has sometimes been questioned. See 
the discussion in W. Jaeger, Demosthenes (Sather Classical Lectures, 
XIII [Berkeley, 1938]), pp. 241 f., n. 24. Its accuracy, however, is not 
in dispute. 

*8 Didymos Kommentar zu Demosthenes, edited by H. Diels and W. 
Schubart (Berliner Klassikertexte, Heft I [Berlin, 1904]), pp. 63 ff. 

?? The fact that the speech itself would seem to indicate that no action 
had yet been taken on the vote against the Megareans is a good indica- 
tion of the dramatie, if not the actual, date of the speech. It must he 
after the passing of the decree but before Ephialtes’ march. Compare 
M. Croiset, Démosthéne Harangues, I (Budé [Paris, 1946]), p. 71. 
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arranges for the consultation of the god at Delphi to determine 
whether the land within these horoi should be left untilled or 
rented out. From Androtion and Philochorus it is clear that 
the divinity favoured the former alternative. 

Exactly what happened between the sixteenth of Posideon 
352/1 when the decree was passed and 350/49 when Ephialtes 
marched is not known. After the god was consulted, the Mega- 
reans must have been ordered out of the orgas. They refused, 
apparently with state backing, and gradually the relations be- 
tween the two states so deteriorated that Athens resorted to 
military action.?? 

Many other references to Megara in Demosthenes also refer 
to this dispute. For example, in the speech Against Aristocrates 
(XXIII, 212) he seems to refer to a contemporary hatred of 
Megara, not to some far-off dispute: kai Meyapéas rovrovoi rots 
karapdrovs oUros cU rà wap’ avrois ceuvivey . . . . ln both this 
passage and the section from On Organization ihe Megareans 
are called “damned,” karapéárovs. Since three years or so earlier 
Isocrates had held the Megareans up as examples of piety,** it 
seems probable that Demosthenes is referring to their recent 
impious conduct rather than to some dimly recollected trouble 
of the preceding century. 

Similarly, in the Olynthiac oration (ITI, 20), delivered in 
349 B.C., Demosthenes tells the Athenians that it is folly: éri 
pev Kopwious Kai Meyapéas åpráoavras ta OmAa ropevecOa . . . 
while allowing Philip to enslave Greece.** Once again, the 
reference seems to be to recent events. 


3 This dispute is only rarely discussed in modern scholarship. See, 
however, Ernst Meyer, R-E., s.v. “Megara (2)," cols. 192-3, and G. 
Glotz, Histoire Grecque, III (Paris, 1936), pp. 279 and 324. 

3* Isocrates, VIII (On the Peace), 117 ff. On the Peace may be dated 
in 355; Against Aristocrates around 352. 

22 To what expedition against the Corinthians does Demosthenes refer? 
The commentators usually suggest some fifth-century action, such as 
that mentioned by Thucydides, I, 105, but the context clearly demands 
a fourth-century example. The scholia offer two explanations (see 
Demosthenes, VIII, edited by W. Dindorf [Oxford, 1851], p. 128). Of 
these one (that offered by MSS TC F and V) is probably nothing more 
than a clever guess from the text, but the other (that offered by MSS 
A and R) is a rather detailed and credible sounding explanation that 
ought, in my opinion, to be accepted. This explanation seems to refer 
to the fourth century. 

33 This is clear not only from the context but also from an interesting 
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The most important reference to the Megareans in the Demos- 
thenic corpus contains clues that it too is concerned with the 
fourth-century dispute over the orgas. The Letter of Philip ** 
denounces the Athenians for their support of Diopeithes and 
for permitting the arrest and torture of Amphilochus, Philip’s 
emissary. Not content with attacking this as a universally 
recognized impiety, the Letter drives the point home with an 
example (XII, 4): 


kaitros TO mapavopely eis KypuKa Kal wpéoBes, vois dÀÀots Te 
macw aceBes elva Ookei Kol gáMoÜ' vpiv:  Meyapéov yoüv 
'AvÜeuókpvrov üyeAóvrov, eis rovr’ éAnAvoey ó Sypos, Bore pvo- 
anpiov pev eipyov ^ aùroús, vropynpara 06 Tis días éornoay 
avopidyra mpd TOv vÀGv. Kaltot TOs od Sewdv, ed’ ols wabdvres 
oUros émonoate Tos Opágavras, vov abüroUs daíveoÜa moroŬyras ; 

* eipryor Cobet 

etpyew MSS 


The author of the letter speaks of the trouble as something 
with which his audience is thoroughly familiar. He does not 
bother to introduce his discussion with any background material 
or appeal to the memory. He assumes that his audience knows . 
all about Anthemocritus and that he can allude to the dispute 
with Megara briefly and casually and still be understood. This 
is one indication that the passage refers to the dispute of the 
fourth century. 

Another indication is apparent when one considers the rhetori- 
cal technique the author uses to make his point. Philip, or who- 
ever wrote the letter, wishes to show that the Athenians of his 
day have wronged him and acted hypocritically. But to attack 


verbal connection between the scholion on the passage (Demosthenes, 
VII, edited by W. Dindorf, p. 128) and line 30 of 7. Œ., 11°, 204. Both 
apply the word averos to the land. This word, unusual itself, is particu- 
larly rare in its applieation to land. One of the few other uses of the 
word in this sense is in a fragment of Hyperides in Harpocration, s. v. 
dveros. The cognate dvceSiot occurs in Philochorus! statement of the 
oracle’s reply (F. Gr. Hist. 328 F 155). Probably all uses reflect the 
way the orgas was spoken of in the fourth century. 

3t The letter appears as the twelfth oration of Demosthenes. Its 
ostensible date is 340/39. Its authorship is, of course, a difficult and 
much disputed question; see the discussions of F. Blass, Attische Bered- 
samkeit (2nd ed.), III, pp. 394-8, and M. Croiset, Démosthéne Ha- 
rangues, II, pp. 142-7. Despite this problem there is no good reason to 
doubt the accuracy of the Letter. 
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the Athenians of his own day with an example almost a century 
old would have been ineffective rhetoric. If anything, its effect 
would have been against the speaker. When the writer of the 
letter does use a precedent from the past, he selects his phrasing 
with great discretion. He does not attack his audience directly ; 
instead he embarrasses them into agreement by pointing out the 
contrast between them and their fathers. Note his technique in 
section 7: 
kairo. TÒ wadatoy of raTépes Upav, ws éyo ruvOdvopa, rois Mesic- 
tparidats éreripwv, os erdyouot tov llépogv ért rots “EAAqvas: 
upeis 8 oük aicytveoGe Tatra zrotoUvres à OtereAeire Tois Tvpüvvous 
EyKaAovvres ; 


The author of the Letter was a careful rhetorician, too careful 
to use any but a contemporary example in his attack on the 
Athenians’ treatment of the herald. 

In fact, the letter is almost totally concerned with contempo- 
rary events. Only two sections refer to any but recent affairs. 
The first is section 7, which has just been discussed. The second 
is section 21, which mentions Amphipolis in the time of Hagnon 
and Brasidas. In each of these sections the author of the Letter 
gives warning to his readers that he is about to refer to some 
event of the distant past. In the first, he uses the phrase ro 
maay to make himself clear. In the second, he refers back to 
his ancestor, “AAcédvdpov roð poyóvov, thus simultaneously 
strengthening his argument and informing his reader of a shift 
in time. That there is no such warning in the discussion of 
Megara confirms the conclusion that this section refers to a 
contemporary event.** 

The Letter of Philip, therefore, provides a strong argument for 
dating the mission of Anthemocritus and the decree of Charinus 
in the fourth century. For section 4 of the Letter implies that 
the death of Anthemocritus, his commemoration, and the re- 
prisals against the Megareans cannot be dated long before the 
Letter. They demand a fourth-century context, not a fifth. 


35 Section 10 of the Letter refers to the Athenian grant of citizenship 
to Dionysius of Syracuse and Evagoras the Cyprian. Once again one 
expects a contemporary reference and the careers of Dionysius II and 
Evagoras II agree nicely with what the Letter says (see Diodorus 
Siculus, XVI, 16 f. and 46). However, since Isocrates’ Evagoras (IX, 
54) indicates that the Athenians gave citizenship to Evagoras I, some 
have concluded that the reference is to an older generation. 
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This conclusion, moreover, agrees with what has already been 
noted about the fourth-century trouble. Plutarch’s account fits 
well into this context. The decision to send a herald, his murder, 
and the decree authorising his burial and the semi-annual in- 
vasions make good sense in the period between the consultation 
of the god at Delphi (Z. Œ., II?, 204) and the expedition of 
Hphialtes (Androtion and Philochorus apud Didymus). The 
murder of Anthemocritus helps explain how the situation de- 
teriorated and why the Athenians took military action. 

Several arguments strengthen the suspicion that Anthe- 
mocritus’ mission and Charinus’ decree belong in the fourth 
century. One would not, surely, wish to over-emphasize the fact 
that apart from the herald under consideration the name 
Anthemocritus is known only from the fourth century.** A 
verbal similarity between Plutarch and Demosthenes’ speech On 
Organization is perhaps somewhat better evidence. Plutarch, 
Per., 30, 2 says that as a public charge against the Megareans 
Pericles said that they &moréuveoÜDoi: ryv iepàv Gpyada. In section 
32 of On Organization, which refers to the fourth-century dis- 
pute, the Megareans are spoken of as dàzoreuvopévovs rhv dpydéa, 
a phrase that Thucydides does not use. The similarity in word- 
ing suggests, although it obviously cannot prove, that Plutarch, 
like the speech On Organization, is really discussing the fourth- 
century dispute. It is also interesting to note that the full 
phrase dewovóos kal dxypuxtos éyOpa or wéAcuos, as given in Plu- 
tarch, Per., 30 is not attested before?" the middle of the fourth 
century.?*? 

Apart from the references already discussed, nothing certain 
is known of Charinus. It is interesting to speculate, however, 
that he may be the fourth-century politician who is mentioned 
in the speech Against Theocrines (Demosthenes ?, LVIII, 37 f.) 
and in Deinarchus’ speech Against Demosthenes (Y, 68, as 


3? See J. Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica, 943-6, to which add I.G., 
IL, 2558. 

?7 Fourth-century uses are in Aeschines, IT (On the Embassy), 80 and 
Demosthenes, XVIII (On the Crown), 262. For the phrase dichpuKros 
TóAeuos, Which does occur earlier, see J. L. Myres, “ AKHPTKTOZ 
IIOAEMOZ," C. R., LVII (1943), pp. 66-7. 

*5 For a discussion of archaeological and literary testimony relating 
to Anthemoeritus' commemoration in Athens see Appendix, pp. 243-0. 
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emended).? Kirchner *? called this Charinus an “ Anhänger der 
makedonischen Partei.” Surely the decree of Charinus by 
directing attention to the dispute between Athens and Megara 
at just the time when Philip was becoming a crucial threat to 
both cities contributed, intentionally or unintentionally, to the 
Macedonian cause. It is also interesting that Philocrates, possi- 
bly the negotiator of the truce of that name, is mentioned several 
times in Didymus! note on the 350/49 dispute. Nevertheless, 
before ‘one begins to construct a theory of a pro-Macedonian 
conspiracy, it is best to remember that both ‘Charinus’ and 
* Philoerates? are common names ** and not a reliable basis for 
argument. . 

Against, the suggestion that Charinus’ decree belongs in the 
fourth century one objection seems at first to have considerable 
force. One might ask how Plutarch could make such a bad 
mistake. Since the ultimate source of his information about 
Anthemocritus and Charinus seems to have been a decree, and 
since a decree, especially a fourth-century decree, would probably 
have had an archon’s name on it, how could it have been mis- 
located? 

This will, perhaps, not seem a very weighty objection to those 
familiar with Plutarch's peculiar vagaries of chronology,‘ but, 
even if it is taken seriously, it leads not to doubt but to greater 


3°'‘There are two other possible references to this Charinus. See 
fragment 3a of Sotades (as emended) in Edmonds, Fragments of Attic 
Comedy, II, pp. 554 ff., and fragment 2a of Sophilus in Edmonds, IT, 
pp. 548 ff. (Diogenes Laertius, IZ, 120). 

59 E? .-E., s. v. “ Charinos (3)," col. 2143. 

*! Prosopographia Attica, 15434-58 and 14568-634, respectively. 

**'The source of the error need not, of course, be Plutarch; the 
trouble may derive from his sources. Yet, it is surprising to note the 
number of times chronological vagueness or inaccuracy appears in 
Plutarch when he seems to be using material based ultimately on a 
decree. A good example is his confusion about the trial of Pericles in 
Per., 32 (see H. Swoboda, “Ueber den Process des Perikles,” Hermes, 
XXVIII [1893], pp. 536-98). Note also the vague setting of the Con- 
gress decree in Per., 17, the many problems with the trial of Phidias in 
Per. 31, the Sinope colonization in Per., 20, and the notorious erux 
about the Peace of Callias. It seems that the possession of a text'of a 
decree did not guarantee its accurate dating. Plutarch, moreover, 
may be guilty of a somewhat cavalier attitude towards problems of 
chronology; see Solon, 27. See also E. Buchner, review of Meinhardt, 
Perikles bei Plutarch, Gnomon, XXXII (1960), p. 308. 
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confidence about the suggestion advanced in these pages. For, 
although the decree of Charinus is never assigned to a specific 
archon year by any extant ancient author, if it belongs in the 
fourth century it is likely that it belongs in the year 350/49, 
the year in which the dispute became a crisis. The archon of 
that year was Apollodorus. Plutarch, or his source,** in at- 
tempting to date such a decree would probably have turned to an 
archon list and, looking down it, would first have observed the 
Apollodorus who was archon in 430/29, a year in which everyone 
knew there was trouble between Athens and Megara. In such a 
situation it would surely be a careful and sceptical scholar * 
who would not jump to the conclusion that he had before him 
a copy of the Megarean decree. Once that error had been made,*® 
it is easy to see how Plutarch could have become confused in 
the Pericles, written 8 8è Xapívov 16 xarà Meyapéov éexdpuce 
yyndicpa in Moralia, 812 d, and how the scholiast on Peace, 246 
could have committed the same error. 

The nature of the evidence in this problem prevents any 
dogmatic conclusion. The suggestion of this paper will amply 
have served its purpose if it simply engenders more scepticism 
about the usually accepted datings for Anthemocritus’ mission 
and Charinus’ decree. The evidence for assigning these events 
to the beginning of the Peloponnesian war is, after all, far from 


‘8 Diodorus, XVI, 46; Didymus! commentary to Demosthenes, XIII, 
4] (Didymos Kommentar zu Demosthenes, ed. H. Diels and W. Schubart, 
p. 63). 

‘47 am inclined to think that it is more likely the source than 
Plutarch. Although we know little of his techniques, even Craterus 
himself could possibly have been responsible for the error. The sug- 
gestion advanced here finds an interesting parallel in Jacoby’s “ Diagoras 
ó dcos," Abh. Berl. Akad., 1959, p. 19: * The fact remains that Didymos 
or his sources, who read the full text of the decree in the book of 
Melanthios and quoted its treatment by Krateros, were unable to date 
it accurately." 

45 For a similar explanation of a confusion in the scholion on Aris- 
tophanes, Birds, 521 (confusion of Pythodorus 432/1 with Pythodorus 
404/3) see F. R. B. Godolphin, C. P., XXVI (1931), pp. 423-6. 

48 [t is no objection to say that Apollodorus would have been dis- 
tinguished as the first or the second. The decree itself would not have 
distinguished the archons, and there is little reason to assume the 
official lists did. See C. W. J. Eliot and M. F. McGregor, “ Kleisthenes: 
Eponymous Archon 525/4 B.O. Phoenia, XIV (1960), p. 30 and the 
references cited there. 
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satisfactory—a confused passage in Plutarch’s Pericles and the 
curious identification of Charinus’ decree with the exclusion 
decree in Moralia, 812 d and the emended scholion to Peace, 246. 
The last two passages support none of the generally accepted 
explanations. Furthermore, there is no reason that compels one 
to believe that these three passages represent independent tradi- 
tions; all may go back to a single easy confusion of archon names. 
On the other hand, in favour of the suggestion advanced here are, 
inier alia, the problems in reconciling the primary authorities 
on the Megarean affair, Thucydides and Aristophanes, with 
Plutarch’s account and the implications of the Letter of Philip, 
which points at least to a tentative dating of 350/49 for Anthe- 
mocritus’ mission and Charinus’ decree. 
W. R. Connor. 
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APPENDIX 


The form of public commemoration for Anthemocritus also 
seems to me to point to a period later than the fifth century, but 
there are so many obscurities and difficulties on this topic that 
I prefer not to introduce it as an argument. The relevant 
passages, however, deserve some comment. 

Plutarch, Pericles, 30 mentions only the decision that the 
state would bury Anthemocritus, but the Letter of Philip (De- 
mosthenes, XII, 4), Harpocration (quoting Isaeus’ Against 
Calydon), s. v. “ Anthemocritus” : 


'ANGEMOKPITOZ: 'Icaíos êv rë mpòs Kadvddva “ ró te Baña- 
veiov TÓ map ’AvOcpoxpiroy åvõpıiávra”  TrovréoTi mps rats 
, , "T x 5 ld X ~ e N $ 
Opiactats wiAais. oùros 5v “APnvaiwy pev Kypvé, vmó Meyapéov 
- ~ ~ x 
Ò Àweoáyy áwayopeóov abrois ryv iepày Taiv Üeaty OpyáOa pù 
érep'yátcaDa, 


and Pausanias, I, 86, 3 £.: 


"s ~ ^" w ver x 
loUg, 0€ èm "Edevoiva 'Afqvóy jv '"AOgvatot kaXoUct 000v iepáy, 
~ “~ - f 
*AvOepoxpirov weroinrat pyynpa. és ToUrov Meyapetoty éorw 
dvoowwrarov épyov, ot kypuKa éAÜóvra, ws py TOU Aouro) THY xopav 
; - 
érepyalowro, xretvovow "AvÜepókpvrov- Kat ow ravra, Ópácaoct 
mapapéve kal és TOdE pmpa ex roiv Üeoitv, ols ovde *ASpiavds 6 
M LÀ % 32 on $ 3 7 t f M 
BaotAeos dore kai eravénOjva. povois érijpkeoey “EXARVOV. perà 
Se roU "AvÜcuokpírov civ OTAM . . . , 


indicate that the state also set up a memorial to him. 
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It seems reasonable to assume that the memorial and the burial 
were contemporary. It cannot be denied, however, that the 
memorial could have been set up only later. The only positive 
terminus ante quem for the erection of the memorial is the pas- 
sage of Isaeus’ Against Calydon which has just been quoted. 
Since the speech itself cannot be precisely dated (Calydon may 
be the trierarch of the mid-fourth century; see Prosopographia 
Attica, 8242, 8243), one can only say that the memorial must 
have been set up before Isaeus’ death. Even the date of this is 
uncertain, although he cannot have died before 353 B.C. (see F. 
Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit, II, p. 488). Of course, he may 
have lived on for some time after that date. Yet, although one 
can say with certainty only that the memorial must have been 
erected by sometime around the middle of the fourth century, 
one might reasonably expect that it was erected at the time of 
the burial. This, of course, is perfectly consistent with the sug- 
gestion of this paper. It raises, however, several questions which 
must be faced by those who insist that the death of Anthemocri- 
tus took place in the fifth century. The basic question is whether 
in the fifth century the Athenians would have given a public 
memorial to a herald. Specifically, the following points should 
be considered: 


1. Is the stele mentioned in Pausanias, I, 36, 4 identical with 
the mnema mentioned earlier in the same passage and with the 
andrias mentioned by Isaeus and the Letter of Philip? I am 
inclined to believe it is, but the evidence is not clear. 


2. If the stele, the andrias, and the mnema are the same, what 
was the form of the memorial? There seem to be three 
possibilities : 

a. The monument was a simple smooth stele with a painted 
image of a man on it. If this is the case, the monument would 
probably have resembled that set up for Pythagoras before 450 
B. C. (see Conze, Die attischen Grabreltefs, 1440a; plate 293 a). 
The difficulty with this view is that andrias must mean ‘ painted 
image.’ This is certainly not its ordinary sense, but it may be 
what is intended in Plato, Republic, 420C (cf. also Bekker, 
Anecdota, I, 211, 14). This possibility seems to me very un- 
likely, but I am not prepared to exclude it. 


b. The monument was in relief. This perhaps strains the 
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meaning of andrias a little less, but it raises a serious difficulty 
for those wishing to place the monument anywhere near the 
start of the Peloponnesian war. It is commonly held that legis- 
lation restricting grave relief was in force throughout much of 
the fifth century in Athens (see H. Diepolder, Die attischen 
Grabreliefs [Berlin, 1931], p. 7 and the references there). The 
date of the repeal of the legislation and of the revival of the 
form is disputed, but the latest treatment (T. Dohrn, Attische 
Plastik [Krefeld, 1957], pp. 85 ff.) argues that the revival did 
not come until the last twelve years of the century. (See now R. 
Carpenter’s review of Dohrn in A.J.A., LXIV [1960], pp. 
390-2.) Even Diepolder, who dated the revival in the 440’s, is 
said later to have realized that his date was too early (see W. 
Kraiker, * Die Niobide in Thermenmuseum, Rom. Mitt., LI 
[1936], p. 148, and A. Rumpf's review of E. Kjellberg's Studien 
zu den attischen Reliefs, Gnomon, V [1929], p. 19). If Athe- 
nian grave relief did not revive until after 412, one may justly 
be sceptical of a dating that would place a relief monument some 
two decades earlier. 


c. The monument was a stele surmounted by a free standing 
statue. This allows andrias to be understood in its commonest 
sense, but raises even more serious difficulties for the fifth- 
century dating of the monument. Since the legislation against 
grave reliefs was largely & sumptuary restriction, one would 
expect that it would apply a fortiori to free standing statuary. 
Of course, as in part b above, one might doubt whether the 
legislation would also apply to publicly financed monuments. 
The evidence is not sufficient to resolve this problem, but there 
seems to be no parallel for a funerary statue in Athens around 
the alleged date for Anthemocritus’ burial. (For representations 
of human figures above grave monuments painted on white figure 
lekythoi see A. Fairbanks, Athenian Lekythoi [University of 
Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, VI and VII, 1907 and 
1914], VI, pp. 188f. and VII, pp. 256f. There is no reason to 
conclude that these figures represent funerary statues.) 


3. Perhaps, however, the stele, the mnema, and the andrias 
are not identical. It is possible that Anthemocritus was buried 
with a simple stele of some sort and that a posthumous honorary 
statue was set up to commemorate him, possibly very near the 
stele. Unless one wishes to assume that the honorary statue was 
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not set up until well after Anthemocritus death (e.g. in a 
. fourth-century revival of interest in the fifth-century affair 
caused by the troubles over the orgas around 350/49), the advo- 
cate of the fifth-century date for Anthemocritus’ death must ask 
what was the Athenian practice for commemorating publie bene- 
factors with statues in the fifth century. Once again, the 
evidence is not decisive but some comments can be made: 

a. The statement of Demosthenes, Against Lepiwws (XX, 
70), that the first man the Athenians honoured with a public 
statue after Harmodius and Aristogeiton was Conon does not 
necessarily exclude the possibility that a publie statue was set 
up in the fifth century to commemorate Anthemocritus. Demos- 
thenes may be referring only to statues set up for living men, or 
only to bronze statues. In any event, the Athenians did set up 
a statue group at Delphi commemorating the victors at Mara- 
thon. Miltiades was said to be one of the figures and Pheidias 
was the sculptor (Pausanias, X, 10). The Athenians also set 
up statues at Troezen after the Persian wars (Pausanias, II, 
31,7). Note also Pausanias, I, 25, 1, and J. E. Sandys, Against 
Leptines (Cambridge, 1890), pp. 63 f. 

b. Nonetheless, there is no known parallel to the Anthemocri- 
tus statue from the fifth century. What evidence is available 
suggests that the praetice of awarding publie honorary statues 
became common only later. Many of the statues that are known 
from the fifth century, such as that of Pericles mentioned in 
Pausanias, I, 25, may well have been privately financed. 


In short, there is no good parallel from the fifth century for 
Anthemocritus’ memorial. This does not, of course, prove that 
Anthemocritus’ mission could not have taken place in the fifth 
century. However, there do seem to be some problems here 
which deserve more serious consideration than they have received 
in the past and which compel some caution and scepticism about 
the usually accepted datings of the Anthemocritus affair. 


CONSTANTIUS II ON FLAVIUS PHILIPPUS. 


A Latin inscription containmg an imperial letter about a 
certain Philip was discovered in 1955 at Ephesus and was pub- 
lished by the late Franz Miltner, J.O.A.J., XLIV Beiblatt 
(1959), pp. 283-90 with comments also by J. Keil and G. 
Maresch. With some new restorations and some changes of 
punctuation it reads as follows: 


E(xemplum) s(acrarum) l(itterarum) 


9 Habet hoe eximium spectatis ac devotis viris virtus innata, ut cum 
principis sui ac rei publicae secundis invigilat in augmentis, gloria re<1> 
vitae ipsius damna conpenset adque hoc sibi ad famam quaesisse videatur, 

5 quod industriosi laboris opere imperatoris sui meritis cognoverit prospe- 
rasse. Quorum omnium, si quisquam oculis nostris ac mentebus (sic) inhae- 
rescit, quorum magnam copiam felicitas saeculi nostri sortita est, 

8 Philippum parentem amieumque nostrum eximium recte praedicaverim 
virum, euius in dies singulos vigiliae dispositionesque, quibus ipsius 

imperii 
mei incrementa revirescunt—quid amplius dicam de nato rei publicae 
nostrae 
11 viro quam quod salutem suam semper posthabuit praemiis commodis, 
hanc 
specQ»atim gloriam sibi deputans, si nobis serviret periculis suis? 
Singula 
eius enumerare non opus est, euius aetatis nullus dies non officiis de- 
votionis 
14 honoratus inluxit. Semper mihi magna cum Philippo, semper gloriosa per 
Philippum. Numquam exper(s» sollicitudinis meae, numquam arduis 
rebus 
alienus, hic gestorum prospere quasi quidam armiger, immo dux nostrae 
17 felicitatis apparuit usque adeo, ut etiam nobis quoque silentibus egregia 
facinora eius eluceant, quibus talis ac tantus enituit, ut invidiam amoris 
nostri fabore superaret. Neque enim poterat in se liboris acu«l»eos 
excitare, 
20 qui semper principi suo studuit plus placere. Ht ideo siquis officiis 
eius invidit— 
[qui] tamen adhuc non potuit repperiri—ingenii sui virus adversum 
commodum 
24T 
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[rei publie]ae nost4r»ae non ausus est propalare. Modestia, tem<pera>n- 
tia, magnanimita[s], 
23 [fortitudo, ius]titia fuerint etiam in aliis opficiosa (sw) cognomina, 
ad in Philippo 
[quod est non queunt ae]quare. Si his virtutibus praeditus non potuit 


non 
[scenes usua #25. M ] rei publicae utilitate sentire credatur 
"jo eee ] et de nostri imperii securitate cogitare adque ideo amoris 
[nostri ves]eitur gloria nee debilitatem corporis sentit. Qua maxime 
ere ] devotionis officiis gloriatur, animi servit[ium ...] coepit 
29 [sple|ndere, et idcirco labores corporis vincit solus omnium, qui im- 
peri n[os]- 
[t]ri commodis se probaverit natum. Ergo qui tantis eius inlustribus 
meritis 


[rlespondexe nitimur, eum placemus et decet tanti viri in opimis urbibus 
82 [mo]numenta devotionis extare, Marine carissime ac iucundissime, 
statuas inauratas eidem locari decernimus. Efficacia sinceritatis tuae 
[qui plopulorum omnium diversarumque nation<um) ore celebratur 
35 singulorum quoque oculis incurrat sitque eius in re publica 
[nost]ra memoria sempiterna, qui laboribus suis rei publicae nostrae 
semper gloriam iuvit. 


Line 1, E(zemplar) s(acrarum) l(itterarum) first editors, E (wem- 
plum) Oliver-Swift. 3 GLORIARE, gloria reci publicae» first editors, 
rel Oliver-Swift. 12 SPECTATIM, spec(i»atim first editors. 15 
EXPERSOL, ezsper(sSy» sollicitudinis first editors. 19 acucheos first 
editors but the photograph is illegible and the reading of the stone is 
not indicated. 21 [qui] first editors. 22 AENOSTEAE, [rei public]ae 
nost(r»ae first editors; TEMRENTIA, tem4pera»ntio first editors. 23 
[sinceritas wust]titia first editors, [fortitudo ius]titia, Oliver-Swift. 24 
[quod est non queunt aelquare Oliver-Swift. 27-32, 34, 36 restorations 
by first editors. 34 NATIONE, nationcum) first editors. 


TRANSLATION 


Innate virtue holds this extraordinary advantage for tested 
and faithful men that when such a man is constantly on the alert 
to promote the interests of his emperor and of the republic, the 
glory of the thing weighs as much as the disadvantages of the 
life itself, and besides he is considered to have sought for himself 
in respect to fame this recognition, that by merit in the service 
of his emperor he has prospered as a result of industry and hard 
work, 
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If anyone among all these men remains fixed in our sight and 
mind—and the felicity of our age has drawn from fortune a great 
supply of them— Philip would be the outstanding man whom I 
rightly proclaim our parent and friend. His are the watchful 
measures day after day by which precisely my area of command 
burgeons with new growth. What more can I say about a man 
born for our republic than that he has always subordinated his 
own safety to rewards and advantages for her, allotting to him- 
self this in particular, the glory of serving us at his own peril? 
There is no need to enumerate his services individually. No day 
of his life ever shone without honor from right actions inspired 
by his faithfulness. 'Phere are ever great rewards for me with 
Philip, ever glorious advantages through Philip. He was never 
without concern for me, never unconcerned in my difficulties. 
In successful deeds he stood at our side like à comrade in arms, 
nay rather, he seemed the general who produced our felicity— 
to such a degree that even when we too are silent his extra- 
ordinary deeds shine forth. In their light he stood out bril- 
liantly as so great and gifted a man that with the grace of our 
affection he rose above envy. For it could not happen that he 
who made it his purpose to be ever more pleasing to his emperor 
provoked arrows of jealousy against himself. And therefore if 
anyone envied him because of his right actions, someone who 
nevertheless up to now could not be discovered,—he did not dare 
to show the poison of his character against the advantage of our 
republie. Moderation, restraint, greatness of spirit, [courage], 
justice are even in other eases popular designations to describe 
right actions but [cannot] equal [what these qualities are] in 
Philip. If, endowed with these virtues, he could not fail to 
-——-—- he may be trusted to feel [concerning] the interest of 
the republic ———-— and to take thought concerning the security 
of our empire. And so he feeds on the glory of our love and 
feels no weakness of body. With what ——-— especially he glories 
in the right actions which his loyalty inspires, the dedication of 
his spirit begins to [shine], and hence, alone among all, he who 
has shown himself born for the advantage of our empire over- 
comes the fatigues of the body. 

Therefore, our dearest and most delightful Marinus, we, who 
strive to repay deservingly his so great and illustrious merits, 
decree that when we are appreciated and it is fitting that monu- 
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ments of devotion be raised in affluent cities for this great 
man, gilded statues be erected for the same. By your Sincerity’s 
effective insistence let him, who is celebrated on the lips of all 
civic communities and of diverse nations, greet the eyes of indi- 
viduals too, and let the remembrance of him in our republic be 
everlasting, who by his labors has always furthered the glory of 
our republic. 
CoMMENTARY 


Line 1, e(zemplum) s(acrarum) l(itterarum), more abbreviated 
than on the Tablet of Brigetio (Riccobono, F.I.R.A.?, No. 93) 
of 311 A.D. The unabbreviated form may be found in C.J., 
IX, 2, 8. 

Line 3, re$ publicae . . . m augmentis. Sallust, B.C., 6, 7, 
augendae rei publicae. Demosthenes, IIT, 26, rò kowóv ave. 

Line 4, ut... gloria re<t> vitae ipsius damna conpenset. On 
gloria see D. C. Earl, The Political Thought of Sallust (Cam- 
bridge, 1961), pp. 18-40 and 111. In view of what follows, we 
ought to cite at this point Cicero, De Oficis, III, 5, 24-5: 
Etenim mulio magis est secundum naturam excelsitas animi et 
magnitudo itemque comitas iustitia liberalitas quam voluptas, 
quam vita, quam dwittiae. .. . Itemque magis est secundum na- 
turam pro omnibus gentibus, si fiert possit, conservandis aut 
iuvandis maximos labores molestiasque suscipere imitantem 
Herculem illum quem hominum fama beneficiorum memor in 
concilio caelestium collocavit, quam vivere, ete. 

Lines 4-5, hoc sibi ad famam quaesisse ... quod... cognoverit, 
“have sought for himself in respect to fame that it (namely 
Fame) shall recognize this.” The pronoun hoc is the antecedent 
of quod (accusative); the relative clause quod . . . cognoverit 
means ut hoc cognoverit and is patterned on expressions like dicit 
fore ut cognoverit. 

Line 5, industriost laboris opere, “as a result of industry and 
hard work.” The adjective industriosus does not occur in Cicero, 
but the adverb industriose, used by Cato the Elder, shows that 
an archaic word has here been revived. The traditional Roman 
respect for hard work has often been noted, e.g. by Erich Burck, 
“Drei Grundwerte der römischen Lebensordnung (labor, mod- 
eratio, pietas)," Gymnasium, LVIII (1951), pp. 161-83 with 
reference to Cato the Elder and others. 

, imperatoris sui meritis, “by merit in the service of his 
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emperor." The word merita virtually means officia but is 
stronger. The usage takes its start from Cicero, Ad Fam., XI, 
17, 1: magna eus in me, non dico officia, sed merita. They are 
good services performed by another Hercules: Herculem illum 
quem hominum fama beneficiorum memor in concilio caelestium 
collocavit (Cicero, De OF., III, 25). From late Latin one may 
compare two phrases in V. Valer., 5, 2-3: (ure meritorum and 
quanta vis in Valeriano meritorum fuceryit. 

Line 8, parentem amicumque nostrum eximium recte praedica- 
verim. The verb praedicaverim is a subjunctive of modest asser- 
tion. Compare the position of Ulpian who in a constitution of 
Severus Alexander, C.J., IV, 65, 4, 1, is called praef. praet. et 
parentem meum, and the position of Aurelius Cleander, who in 
an epistle of Commodus: is called 6 rpodeós pov kal émi [Tiv 

tees Ka To? TRATOS TOU ELOU rior inire raypévos.” 

Hi Di: Xiph,, LXXVII, 4, Caracalla calls Cilo his marp, his 
tpopeis. The Vita Gordiani, 29, 6, calls Philip the Arab quasi 
tutor etus. One may see the example still operating in the case 
of Stilicho. See J. Straub, Studien zur Historia Augusta 
(= Dissertationes Bernenses, Ser. I, fasc. 4 [1952]), Ch. III, 
“ Principes pueri—parens quasi tutor”; W. Hartke, Römische 
Kinderkawser (Berlin, 1951), Ch. IV. 

Line 11, salutem suam semper posthabuit praemus commodis 
(sc. rei publicae nostrae just mentioned). The phrase is very 
Ciceronian :—Pro Manil., 71, me... salutem provinciarum ... 
meis omnibus commodis et rationibus praeferre; De Domo, 145, 
commodis meis omnibus, emolumentis, praemus praetermissis; 
Phil., III, 7, eorumque commoda, honoris praemia; Part., 88, 
reliquis et honestatibus . . . et commodis anteponendum; Ad 
Fam., XIII, 1, 2, de suis commodis et praemiis. The senator 


1A, E. Raubitsehek, “ Commodus and Athens," Hesperia, Suppl. VIII 
(1949), pp. 286-90; J. H. Oliver, A.J. P., LXXI (1950), p. 178. 

? Raubitschek restored the title 6 rpogets pov kai éwl [rùv ToU Paddpov 
kai r]oU odparos TroU éuov ior émire[taypévos. Herodian, I, 12, 3, says 
that Cleander was advanced by Commodus to such a point os rý» re ToU 
cwparos ppovpay kal thy ToU ÜaXáuov é£ovclap Tv Te TOP oTpaTwY dpx"w 
éyxepiuwrü va, where the praetorian prefecture is indicated as the 
charge of the emperor’s personal safety (ToU couaros), just as in 
Dio Cassius, LXXIX, 1, 2, an unfaithful praetorian prefect is denounced 
as roy abroxpdropa, ov Ti» gpovpay éwerlorevro, Sokopovicas. Commodus 
may in the letter at Athens have called Cleander either his a cubiculo 
{rod Gadduov) or his commander-in-chief (rør crpariéy). 
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whose speech is recorded on the Aes Italtcense of 176 A. D.? says 
fisci ratione posthabita (line 23). Theodosius, Nov. Theod., 
VII, 8, suts commodis veteres ret publicae commoda, praeferentes. 

Lines 17-18, ui . . . egregia facinora eius eluceant. The 
egregia facinora, (a phrase of Sallust, B.J., 2, 2) are what Greek 
writers like Polybius * and Plutarch call the prazeis, deeds done 
kata Aóyov and not aj$rouáros, the great deeds to which Plutarch 
in the Parallel Lives repeatedly points. They are the recte 
facta magnaque in rem publicam merita of Cicero, Phil., I, 29. 

Lines 18-19, quibus talis ac tantus enituit ut invidiam amoris 
nostri fabore superaret. As im line 5 Philip’s glory rests on real 
achievements of his own and the emperor’s encouragement. The 
phrase amoris nostri depends on fabore. The favor, being the 
charis or fostering grace of the emperor’s affection, helps the 
good plant to grow up above the weeds of envy. 

Line 19, lboris (read loris) acu«lyeos. The word aculeus 
was affected by the imperial chancery of the fourth century: 
R. M. Honig, Humanitas und Rhetorik in spütrómischen Kaiser- 
gesetzen (Gottingen, 1960), pp. 51 f. 

Line 22, modestia, tem<peradntia (temrentia, stone), magna- 
nimita[s]. A list of five cardinal virtues should normally include 
prudentia (or sapientia) and fortitudo. The last probably stood 
in the lacuna of the next line, but there seems to be no room 
for prudentia. The error temrentia suggests tem<perayntia 
rather than <prud>entia; and Plato, Phaedrus, 258 D, tuis 
paors perà coppoctyys re kai aidots, and Cicero, De OF., I, 93, 
temperantia et modestia, confirm the impression that the virtue 
of magnanimitas should here be accompanied by both modestia 
and temperantia. “ Greatness of spirit" has a place in another 
list of five major virtues: according to Aelius Aristides, Pana- 
thenaic Oration, p. 139 Jebb = 226 Dindorf, the Athenians on 
one day displayed an outward sign of five great qualities, “piety, 
enduranee, prudence, generosity, greatness of spirit." Aristides, 
p. 184 Jebb = 217 Dindorf, brackets “ forbearance and “ great- 
ness of spirit” together. For an excellent study of this ideal 
see R.-A. Gauthier, Magnanimité, l'idéal de la grandeur dans la 


3 Hesperia, XXIV (1955), p. 331 = d'Ors, Epigrafia jurídica, p. 47. 

5 W. Siegfried, Studien zur geschichtlichen Anschauung des Polybios 
(Diss., Leipzig, 1928), pp. 33-57. See also D. C. Earl, op. cit., pp. 18-27, 
on the aristoeratie (not Sallustian) ideal of gloria. 
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philosophie patenne et dans la théologie chrétienne (= Bibli- 
othéque Thomiste, XXVIII [Paris, 1951]). 

Lines 20-2, siquis . . . invidit, . . . non ausus est propalar e. 
Plutarch, On Envy ind Hate, 537 E-F: “ While our hatred 
increases as the hated progress in vice, envy on the other hand 
increases with the apparent progress of the envied in virtue” 
(Loeb translation of De Lacy and Hinarson). In Herodotus, 
VII, 237, 2 Xerxes says: wodujrys piv roMýry eb mphogovre POovee 
Kai €or Ouoperyns TH oyi. 

Line 23, [fortitudo, ius]titia. There seems to be no reason 

to restore sinceritas (so the first editors), but fortitudo, which 
often occurs in a list of five cardinal virtues, is here needed and 
just fits the space. Tt is one of the four cardinal virtues in 
Cicero's De Off., especially I, 61-92, in close association with 
greatness of spirit and justice. 
, fuerint etiam in alus ocf»ficiosa cognomina. The form 
fuerint is a hortatory subjunctive, expressing a concession. What 
the many call modestia, temperantia, magnanimitas, fortitudo, 
and iustitia take their popular designations from right actions 
(officia) of the second class, but are not the real thing, the vere 
honestum of the sapiens. This passage is based on Cicero, De 
Of., ITI, 14-18, where it is argued that the Scipios were merely 
called fortes viri, and Fabricius was merely called iustus, but 
were not real sapientes. Compare what Pseudo-Aristides, Eis 
Beca, XXXV, 27 Kei (107-8 Dindorf), says about the 
emperor (Philip?), “The self-control which is usually extolled 
seems credible only when it is reported about him.” With the 
contrast between mere cognomina and the vere honestum may be 
compared the contrast between mere óvópara and 465 in Aeschi- 
nes, ITI, 248. 

Lines 23-4, ad in Philippo |quod est non queunt aejquare. 
The restoration is loosely based on Cicero, De Off., IIT, 17, on 
the vere honestum. 

Lines 26-7, amoris | [nostri ves]citur gloria nec corporis de- 
bilitatem sentit, “he feeds on the glory of our love and feels no 
weakness of body." The corporis debilitas drags the soul down, 
but according to the myth in Plato's Phaedrus, 248 B-C, “the 
reason wherefore the souls are fain and eager to behold the 
Plain of Truth, and discover it, lies herein: to wit, that the 
pasturage that is proper to their noblest part comes from that 
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Meadow, and the plumage by which they are borne aloft is 
nourished thereby " (Hackforth's translation). In the Phaedrus, 
258 D, the immortal steed of the tripartite soul is described as 
follows: “a lover of honor, but with temperance and modesty: 
one that consorts with the glory of a genuine renown” (ruis 
épaoTi]s perà owppootvys Te Kal aidods, kal dAnOivas Sdéns éraipos). 

Line 28, devotionis officus gloriatur. Compare Pliny, Paneg., 
9, 5: obsequi gloria. 

Lines 28-9, animi servit[ium . . .] coepit [sple|ndere. For 
archons as slaves of the law see Plato, Laws, IV, 715 C-D. 
Compare Cicero, De OF., II, 4, posteaquam honoribus inservire 
coepi meque totum rey publicae tradidi, Cicero, De Off., I, 31, 
fundamenta tustitiae, primum ut ne cur noceatur, deinde ut com- 
muni utilitati serviatur ; Cicero, Ad Q. fr., I, 1, 2%, consulere 
eorum commodis et utilitati salutique servire. See also Hans 
Volkmann, f "Ey8ofos 9ovAcía als ehrenvoller Knechtsdienst ge- 
genüber dem Gesetz,” Philologus, © (1956), pp. 52-61 with 
bibliography. 

Line 31, in opimis urbibus. Under Marcus Aurelius and Com- 
modus the Aes Italicense, line 48, st quibus civitatibus res publica 
tenuior est (Hesperia, XXIV [1955], p. 333 = d'Ors, Hp. jurid., 
p. 54), attests concern to spare the financially weak communities. 

— —, cum placemus. The expression ápécas or placuit occurs 
on monuments honoring good gladiators. L. Robert, Les gladia- 
teurs dans Vorient grec (Paris, 1940), pp. 113 £., gives references, 
e.g. roy £v oradios ápécavra àpmowuw veixeow, and arte ferarum 
saepe placens. It occurs also in inscriptions honoring a pan- 
tomimist, as L. Robert, R.E.G., XLIX (1986), p. 242 and 
Hermes, LXV (1930), p. 118, pointed out, with parallels from 
monuments for acrobats and, at Rome, a charioteer. For the 
Latin see I.L. 5., 5258, saliavit et placuit. The best parallel 
may be in the epistle of Plotina to the Epicurean School at 
Athens; in choosing a director she wants whoever will consider 
the matter to aim at the one who will meet with the approval 
of the whole group and not at the one whom he personally likes, 
TÓ ye Tov itp Tov kotvoU Üpuakeóparos BovuXcvoópevov * kafhjkew otopat 
[olvoxáfeoÓa. rot àpécovros (not neuter but masculine) [xow]h 
maow Kai py TOU iia, éavTOL. 

5 This is the correct reading of Wilhelm, supported by the photograph. 


The reading fovAevóuevov of I. G., II?, 1099 and S.7. G.?, 834 is merely 
an editorial slip. 
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Line 32, Marine. Since the public of Ephesus was expected 
to recognize him immediately, it is tempting to identify Marinus 
as a proconsul of Asia. An Aip. Map[e]w|— —], who appears in 
an inscription published by J. Keil and A. von Premerstein, 
* Bericht über eine dritte Reise in Lydien," Denkschriften Akad. 
Wien, LVII (1914), 1, p. 11, was tentatively identified as a 
proconsul of Asia by A. Stein, R.-E., XXVIII (1930), col. 1797, 
s.v. “Marinus 5," and was not claimed for the Early Empire 
either by D. Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor (Princeton, 
1950), or by the compilers of P.I. R, I (1933). We may, 
accordingly, have, on an inscription of Lydia, an edict of the man 
to whom our imperial letter is addressed, but this remains a 
mere possibility. 

Line 33, statuas inauratas. Whereas solid gold and silver 
statues carried the connotation of divine honors and were con- 
sidered offensive even in the case of a Roman emperor, the 
practice of gilding bronze statues of outstanding benefactors 
can be traced for centuries. It seems to have occurred in the 
case of Conon in 394 B.C. (Tod, G. H.I., 106 = S. 1. G3, 126) 
and is attested in Hellenistic inscriptions. Among Romans some 
of the best known cases are those of the statues of Verres and 
his son at Syracuse (In Ver., IL, 2, 50), the equestrian statues of 
Gaius Caesar and Lucius Caesar at Pisa (I.I. VII, 7, lines 
36-7), the statues of the local magnate P. Licinius Gamala at 
Ostia (I.L.S., 6147) and of the municipal worthy Fabius 
Severus at Tergeste (I. L. 8., 6680) in the second century after 
Christ. More important than these for our purpose are the 
statue of the war hero Bassaeus Rufus (I. L.S8., 1826), erected 
by the senate at the suggestion of Marcus Aurelius, and especially 
the statues of prefects erected in the Late Roman Empire, 
namely gilded statues of the urban prefects Anicius Amnius 
Paulinus (7.L.S. 1221), Symmachus Phosphorius (J. L.8., 
1257), Flavius Peregrinus Saturninus (J.L.8., 1275), and 
Flavius Olbius Auxentius Drauco (J. L. S., 1284), likewise of the 
praetorian prefects Philip (I. L.S., 788 at Chytri on Cyprus), 
Flavius Eugenius (I. L.S., 1244), and Saturninus Secundus 
(I. L.S., 1255). Livy, XL, 34, 5, and Ammianus Marcellinus 
say that the custom of gilding statues began with Aeilius Glabrio 
after the defeat of Antiochus III in 191 B.C. The passage of 
Ammianus Marcellinus (XIV, 6, 7-8) concerns conditions in 
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Rome but is worth citing: Ex his quidam aeternitati se com- 
mendart posse per statuas aestimantes, eas ardenter adfectant 
quasi plus praemii de figmentis aereis sensu carentibus adeptuni, 
quam ex conscientia honeste recteque factorum, easque auro 
curant imbratteari, quod Acilio Glabrions delatum est primo cum 
consilus armisque regem superasset Antiochum. 

, decernimus; efficacia sinceritatis tuae. The original 
editors, who placed no punctuation after decernimus, did not say 
how they construed the phrase efficacia sinceritatis tuae, which 
they separated by a semicolon from the following clause. The 
error—tfor so it seems to us—seriously interfered with the sense. 
The word efficacia. occurs only twice in the Codex Theodosianus. 
In VIII, 8, 9 Honorius and Theodosius use the word practically 
as a synonym for instantia when they say sciat intra anni metas 
debere . .. suam efficaciam ostendere quid erus instantia exactum 
fuerit, and the reader may compare the phrase efficaci instantia 
of Diocletian and Maximian in C.J., VIII, 50, 6. In C.Th., T, 
15,6 Valentinian and Valens write to the vicar of Africa: Ubi 
primum tamen sinceritas tua provinciam introverit, requirat 
attente quam ordinarvus tudes iniunctis rebus diligentiam effi- 
caciumque detulerit. Of course there is a close connection of 
thought (not syntax) between decernimus and efficacia: the 
emperor establishes policy and his Sincerity brings it to fulfill- 
ment. ‘The decisions as to suitable occasions and to the proper 
financial condition of a city are left to his Sincerity, whom we 
should identify as the proconsul of Asia because of the title 
(v. infra), because of the place of publication (Ephesus), and 
because of the kind of supervision he exercised (see J. H. Oliver, 
“The Roman Governor’s Permission for a Decree of the Polis,” 
Hesperia, XXIII [1954], pp. 168-7). The translation of efficacia 
should avoid the nuance of a mere execution of orders. Policy 
and able execution are similarly juxtaposed in Mamertinus’ 
Panegyric of Maximian of A.D. 289 (= Panég. lat., II, ed. 
Galletier), 11, 6: Diocletianus (initium facit, tu tribuis efec- 
ium (great compliment). Secondly, the emperor Constantine 
and his sons in an epistle to the praetorian prefect Ablabius 
(M. A. M. A., VIT, 305) conclude: Par es[t ?]gitur sinceritatem 
tuam ild glued promptissime pro tempo[ri]s nostri dignitate 
conces[si]mus erga supplicantes fes[ti]nanter implere. Vale 
Abla|bi calrissime et iucundissime nobis. Other examples of the 
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address “your Sincerity” occur in the Codex Theodosianus as 
follows : 


"ue" ua ea Pe e P a 


DATE 


319 
349 
364 
364 
364 
364 
365 
365 
365 
365 
365 
365 
365 
365 
365 
366 
367 
367 
367 
368 
368 
369 
369 
369 
370 
370 
370 
370 
370 
371 
371 
372 
372 
373 
374 
378 
379 
379 
380 
382 
383 
383 
383 
385 


OFFICIAL 


Praeses Sardiniae 
Praefectus Praetorio 
Praefectus Praetorio 
Praefectus Praetorio 
Vicarius Africae 
Praefectus Urbi 
Praefectus Praetorio 
Praefeetus Praetorio 
Praefectus Urbi 
Praefectus Urbi 
Praefectus Urbi 
Vicarius Africae 
Viearius Africae 
Consularis Piceni 


Comes Rerum Privatarum 


Praefectus Urbi 
Praefectus Praetorio 
Magister Equitum 


Viearius Urbis Romanae 


Praefectus Urbi 
Praefectus Annonae 
Praefectus Praetorio 
Praefectus Praetorio 
Praefectus Praetorio 
Praefectus Praetorio 
Praefectus Urhi 
Praefectus Urbi 
Viearius Africae 
Vicarius Italiae 
Proconsularis Africae 
Praefectus Urbi 
Praefectus Praetorio 
Vicarius Africae 
Magister Equitum 
Proconsul Africae 
Praefeetus Praetorio 
Praefectus Praetorio 
Comes 

Vicarius Africae 
Praefectus Urbi 
Praefectus Praetorio 
Praefectus Praetorio 


Comes Rerum Privatarum 
Comes Rerum Privatarum 


REFERENCE 
IX, 40, 3, 2 
XII, 1, 39,5 
I, 29, 1, 4 

V, 13, 3,3 
XI, 7, 9, 3 
XIV, 2,1,3 
VIII, 5, 23, 7 
VIII, 6, 1,5 
VI, 4, 18, 4 
VIII, 5, 22, 2 and 8 
XIV, 3,8,1 
XI, 1, 13,3 
XII, 6,9, 4 
XV,1,17,1 
XI, 7, 11,4 
IX,1,9,1 


9.8 
VIII, 7, 10, 2 
XI, 10, 1, 2 
XII, 6, 15, 3 
X, 19, 7, 3 
XIII, 3, 9, 7 
XIV, 9, 1, 16 
X,4,3,3 
VIII, 5, 31, 2 
XV, 7, 2, 2 
XV, 10, 1, 5 
VII, 22, 8, 3 
I, 15, 6, 4 
VII, 20, 11, 1 
VIII, 5, 33,2 
VIII, 5, 35, 3 and 11 
I, 15, 10, 4 

T, 32, 4, 2 
XIV, 3, 17, 1 
I, 6, 8, 4 

XI, 13,1,7 
VII, 18, 8, 17 
XI, 30, 41, 6 
XI, 30, 45, 2 
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DATE OFFICIAL REFERENCE 
45) 387 Praefectus Praetorio I, 29, 6, 3 
46) 387 Praefectus Urbi VI, 28, 4, 6 
47) 395 ------ IT, 1, 8, 11 
48) 399 Praefeetus Urbi XIII, 1, 16, 4 


and in the Codex Justinianus as follows: 


DATE OFFICIAL REFERENCE 
357 Praefectus Praetorio XII, 50, 3, 1 = Th., VIII, 5, 8 
365 Viearius Urbis ITI, 26, 9 — Th., X, 4, 1 
366 Praefectus Urbi IX, 46, 7 = Th., IX, 1, 9 
368-370 Proconsul Africae XI, 75, 2 
369 Praefectus Urbi III, 12, 4 
369 Praefectus Praetorio X, 24,1 
371-372 Praefectus Urbi I, 28, 2 
385 Comes Rerum Privatarum VII, 62, 26 = Th., XT, 30, 45 
530 Quaestor Saeri Palatii I, 17, 1, 1 and 3 


Line 84, plopulorum omnium diversarumque nation<umy. 
In the fourth century B.C. the Greek states were subsumed as 
the polets and ethné (I.G., IV?, 1, 68). In the third century 
after Christ this was a normal phrase to describe the Roman 
Empire. Dio Chrysostom, XXXVIII, 11 (Arnim), subsumes 
society as v rois Sypous . . . Kat rois &Üveow. Populi meant civic 
communities.’ Nationes, which only occasionally coincided with 
administrative districts (provinces), were recognized especially 
on the coinage of Hadrian.® 


Tae DATE 


Miltner pointed out that the inscription had been reused in a 
pavement of the time of Theodosius I. Since the man honored 
was clearly a very important man, Miltner thought it quite 
unlikely that the inscription was discarded soon after its erection. 
Hence he assumed that the monument had been erected at the 
latest in the early fourth century, or even in the third. Miltner 
called attention to the inscription published by J. Keil, For- 
schungen in Ephesos, V/1 (Vienna, 1953), pp. 71f., No. 10, 


9 A, N. Sherwin-White, The Roman Citizenship (Oxford, 1939), pp. 
272-5. 

t Ugo Coli, * Regnum," S. D. H. I., XVIL (1951), pp. 1-168. 

8P, L. Strack, Untersuchungen gur rómischen Reichsprigung des 
ewciten Jahrhunderts, II (Stuttgart, 1933), pp. 140-8. 
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"Evvou, iriwrov, a dedication apparently to the personified 
Insight of an unidentified Philip. 

Keil and Maresch asked themselves what youthful emperor 
chose an experienced official named Philip to be his helper and 
to manage affairs. If the problem was thus correctly formulated, 
they said, the emperor could only have been Gordian III, and 
Philip was Philip the Arab. 

Át first sight the identifleation of the emperor with Gordian 
III seems very attractive, but if it is true, as we believe, that 
the address “your Sincerity,” so common in the fourth century, 
did not arise until the period of Constantine, such a letter could 
not have been engraved at Ephesus before 324 A.D. On the 
other hand, there is no reason why an inscription, erected in the 
reign of Julian, could not have been discarded on the death of 
Julian, when certain personalities whom he had advanced were 
obliged to retire. The period, accordingly, would seem to lie 
between 824 and 363 A.D., except that the tone and content of 
the letter prove that Constantine the Great was not the author. 
For all practical purposes only two emperors come into con- 
sideration, namely Constantius II and Julian the Apostate. The 
Platonie background of one sentence might suggest Julian but 
does not eliminate Constantius, since even the Christian system 
of higher education in the third and fourth centuries placed 
emphasis on Greek philosophical concepts, particularly those of 
Platonism. The debt to Cicero suggests Constantius but does 
not eliminate Julian. Both Themistius (Or. II) and Julian 
(Or. 1) treat Constantius as a philosopher. 

The question is settled, we believe, by comparison with the 
following monument erected at Chytri in Cyprus by Constantius 
and his Caesar Gallus (A.D. 351-354) in honor of Flavius 
Philippus who had been praefectus praetorio per orientem since 
344 A. D.? 

Dd. Nn. 
[Clonstant[ius] vietor ac 
[t]riumfat|or se]mper Aug. et 
|[Claudius Constantius]| 


? O. Seeck, Die Briefe des Libanius zeitlich geordnet (Leipzig, 1906), 
has brought together the material on Philip on pp. 237-9. See also 
J.-R. Palanque, Essai sur la préfecture dw prétoire du Bas-Empire 
(Thèse, Paris, 1933), pp. 20-2; W. Ensslin, K.-E., XIX (1938), coll. 
2370-2, s. v. * Philippus 3.” 
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5 nobilis[imus C]aesar, pro 
virtutum [hone]st(o) et laboru[m] 
quos in p[raefectur]a emensu[s est, ] 
viro elar[issimo] Filippo priaef.] 
praetorio [statualm ex aere 

10 fusam aur[oque d]ecoratam 
conloca|ri iusse]runt 


The inscription was erected at the obscure Chytri in Cyprus 
presumably because that was the place from which this Philip 
came. Qur text is based on Waddington’s copy.? At line 6 
Mommsen's restoration in C.I.L. III, 214, pro virtutum 
[merit [s], makes excellent sense with an epigraphical formula 
but departs drastically from Waddington’s report, which indi- 
cates a six-letter word ending in I. There is no room for another 
letter after the I. Waddington has indicated, in front of the I, 
a trace of the upper right-hand corner of a letter which could 
be read as K, Y, X or even S. We prefer to take the I as the 
vertical hasta of an incompletely read T and to interpret the 
word as [hone]si(o) which may reflect the vere honestum of 
Cicero, De Off. III, 14-18. However, we shall preseind from 
this restoration in our argument. 

The inscription at Chytri reveals a trusted statesman named 
Philip who served as praetorian prefect for a young emperor, who 
like the emperor of the letter at Ephesus stressed the virtutes 
and labores of Philip. The inscription at Chytri is dated by the 
mention of the Caesar whose name is erased in line 4 to the 
period between March 15, 851 A. D., when Gallus became Caesar, 
and 354 A.D., when Gallus was executed. So the inscription 
at Chytri falls in the period where we have dated the letter at 
Ephesus. It follows that the author of the imperial letter at 
Ephesus must have been Constantius II (born 317 A.D.) and 
that the virtuous and self-sacrifieing Philip of the letter at 
Ephesus was Flavius Philippus, praefectus praetorw per orien- 
tem from 844 A.D. on. 

In that case we may use the few known facts of Philip's career 
to date the letter more precisely. 

He had been in office only a short time when he became 


19 Ph, Le Bas and W. Waddington, Voyage archéologique en Gréce et 
en Asie Mineure (Paris, 1847-70), ITI, 2769. 
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involved in the Arian controversy at Constantinople. Philip’s 
banishment of Paulus, Bishop of Constantinople, on this occasion 
is said to have led to-a riot which brought death to thousands 
of people." Not long after this we have the first reference to 
him in the Theodosian Code, in a law of Constantius dated 346 
A.D.** We learn from Libanius that around this time Philip 
made & tour of Cappadocia and was received by the viear of the 
Pontic Diocese.? After becoming consul in 348 A. D., he was 
replaced in the prefecture by Thalassius in 351 A.D. This 
probably took place when Philip accompanied Constantius on 
his campaign against Magnentius, conducted an unsuccessful 
embassy for peace, and was imprisoned by the usurper. 
Another law in the Theodosian Code indicates that he was 
praetorian prefect once again in 353 A.D.? It seems he did 
not remain in office much beyond that year for Saint Athanasius 
makes it clear that within a year after the death of Paulus, whom 
Philip had banished from Constantinople a second time, the 
praetorian prefect fell from office in disgrace.'? Philip died 
sometime before 358, for Athanasius refers to his death. 

Since no one credits Flavius Philippus with the victory at 
Mursa and since there seems to be some evidence that he was 
not even present at that battle, the letter which describes him as 
quasi quidam armiger, mmo dux nostrae felicitatis, cannot have 
been composed after 28 August 351. In fact, Philip does not 
appear to have had so commanding an influence with Con- 
stantius in the period after the Battle of Mursa, when other 
names are mentioned as of men with influence. The crisis which 


11 Soerates, II, 16; Sozomenus, III, 9. 

1? XI, 22, 1. This date, which is accepted by J.-R. Palanque, op. cit., 
p. 21, and E. Stein, “A propos d'un livre récent sur la liste des préfets 
du prétoire,” Byzantion, IX (1934), p. 331, is altered by O. Seeck to 
353 å. D., Regesten der Kaiser und Püpste für die Jahre 311 bis 476 n. 
Chr. Vorarbeit zw einer Prosopographie der christlichen Kaiserzeit 
(Stuttgart, 1919), pp. 41 and 199. 

13 Libanius, Or., Y, 69. See R. A. Pack, Studies in Libanius and An- 
tiochene Society under Theodosius (Diss., Michigan, 1935), p. 76. 

14 Zosimus, TI, 46-9, 

75 XT, 30, 20. Seeck, Regesten, p. 199, and Stein, loc. cit., both date 
this in 353 A. D. The same date is given by Seeek, Regesten, p. 338, to 
Viti, 7,2. 

1? Athanasius, Historia Arianorum ad Monachos VII (= Migne, P. G., 
XXV, 102-3). 
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culminated in the Battle of Mursa constituted the great turning 
point in the life of Constantius II, the time when at the age of 
thirty-four he outgrew the need for a foster-parent and mentor. 

Again Constantius after the murder of Constans in January 
350 could hardly have boasted that the felicitas saeculi nostri 
had drawn from fate a great supply of good men. Hence the 
enthusiastic letter about Philip was composed at a time when 
Constantius was emperor of the Hast and could look with some 
pride on the recovery of the Hast. It is not the mood of 350 
or 351 A. D. that Constantius reflects when he speaks of vigiliae 
disposiiionesque quibus ipsius imperii met incrementa revirescunt. 
The phrase imperii met suggests that Constantius speaks, not as 
lord of the orbis terrarum, but as ruler of one section of the 
Roman Empire, while the phrase incrementa revirescunt suggests 
that the recovery was considerable in his section and that the 
situation was improving. This could be the mood of 344 and 
345 A.D. or even after the failure of the second attempt by 
Shapur II on the city of Nisibis in 346, but by 348 the prepara- 
tions of Shapur II were such that the confidence of Constantius 
in the future would probably have been undermined. We date 
the letter at Ephesus, accordingly, to 344 or shortly afterwards. 

Upon the death of Constantine in 337 there followed in the 
east a blood bath in which the younger branch of the family 
disappeared except for the two children who later became the 
Caesars Gallus and Julian. Also the praetorian prefect Abla- 
bius on whom Constantine the Great had relied was now 
murdered, and many of his associates were doubtless put out of 
the way. The confusion which followed created for the Persians 
an opportunity which Shapur did not fail to take. The war 
lasted from 337 to 850 A.D., and the danger for the young 
Constantius and the Eastern empire must have seemed very great 
indeed. Constantius relied heavily on experienced men and was 
cautious, for he knew what had happened to the young Gordian 
and the old Valerian even with resources of the whole empire 
behind them.” He came through the first encounters with more 
success than he had probably anticipated, and it is to these 


^ E. Honigmann and A. Marieq, Recherches sur les Res Gestae divi 
Naporis (= Mémoires de VAcadémie Royale de Belgique [Lettres], 
XLVII, fase. 4 [1953]). See also A. Maricq, “ Res Gestae divi Saporis,” 
Syria, XXXV (1958), pp. 295-360. 
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dangers that he refers in the letter at Ephesus. Among the 
men who shared with him these trials Flavius Philippus by 344 
A.D. had gained his admiration and gratitude to such a degree 
that he made him his praetorian prefect and adopted him as 
foster-parent and guide. 


THE EPISTLE AS EVIDENCE. 


Julian’s admirer, Ammianus Marcellinus, would sneer at Con- 
stantius with words like confestim a wstitia declinavit ita 
intemperanler . . . is qui ad aemulationem civilium principum 
formare vitam moresque suos, ut praedicabat, diligentia laborabat 
eniza (XV, 1, 3). But here precisely is evidence for the high 
standard which Constantius set for himself. He was indeed a 
conscientious man and, im his imperfect way, a philosopher as 
Themistius (Or. II) could claim. Being a man of principle, 
he appreciated others who were public-spirited or seemed to be 
so. The letter at Ephesus may help us to focus our attention on 
the emperor's continuous effort rather than on his uncertainty 
and oecasional aberrations. 

Furthermore, his ideals of publie service drew nourishment 
from writers of the Roman Republie. For Constantius still ex- 
presses himself largely in traditional terms. The res publica 
in line 3, 10, 22, 25, 85, and 36, likewise the noun gloria in lines 
3, 12, 27, 37, the adjective gloriosa in line 14, and the verb 
gloriatur in line 28, are recurrent themes, with which the letter 
both opens and closes, and which bind it together rhetorically as 
a work of art. Even when he says imperiti met he has in mind 
the peculiar imperium (maius) of a Roman magistrate while the 
unity of the empire is still recognized as an article of faith in 
references to imperium nostrum (lines 26 and 29-30) as well 
as to the res publica. Another recurrent theme appears in the 
words merita, officia, virtus, and labor(es) throughout. A tradi- 
tional education suffices to explain the conscious play on words 
and the striving for literary effect which seem unusual in an 


18 In identifying the emperor as Constantius II we have chosen not 
to argue from any similarity between the tone of the Latin epistle at 
Ephesus and the tone of the Greek epistle of Constantius published in 
Dindorf's edition of Themistius, pp. 21-7, beeause the argument would 
not be decisive and the difference of language makes a stylistie compari- 
son more difficult and subjective. However, we do feel a similarity of 
tone. 
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imperial letter. The emperor writes to Marinus as one educated 
man to another. This is a letter composed, not by secretaries, 
but by the emperor himself, for someone whom he knew per- 
sonally and who was perhaps a pagan. 

Apart from the light it easts on the tastes and character of 
Constantius, the letter gives a vivid impression of a still success- 
ful Flavius Philippus, who in glory went on to new assignments 
but eventually met the fate of those who failed. More important 
than the person is the part which he temporarily filled as a 
chosen parens of a youthful emperor, the role which others held 
in the reigns of Commodus, Severus Alexander, and Gordian III 
and which Aurelius Victor was more or less to read back into 
the quinquennium Neronis)? Flavius Philippus takes his place 
as a mature statesman who guided the administration of a young 
man, but since Constantius was no puer, one cannot compare 
Flavius Philippus with Timesitheus. At least we see an ideal 
more clearly, the stability of a legitimate dynasty supported when 
the emperor is young by the experience of a loyal, courageous, 
honest, and wise administrator, who rules with the confidence of 
the emperor, openly. 

The letter at Ephesus nowhere announces the appointment of 
Philip as praetorian prefect. The question may have been asked 
by some whether the new praetorian prefect Flavius Philippus 
was entitled to a statue in the company of the emperor. Perhaps 
a procurator or a city of Asia or even the governor had inquired 
or had reported that others were uncertain. So the emperor 
writes to his Sincerity, who seems to be the proconsul of Asia, 
and sets the policy.?? 

Louis J. SWIFT, 


JAMES H. OLIVER. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


1 F, Lepper, “Some Reflections on the Quinquennium Neronis,” 
J. R. S., XLVII (1957), pp. 95-103. 

20 Swift, in a report to the Ancient History seminar of the Johns 
Hopkins University, compiled from the codes of Theodosius and Jus- 
tinian the evidence on the address “your Sincerity” and made the 
connection between the Philip inscriptions of Chytri and Ephesus. Most 
of the textual changes in the inscriptions and most of the accompanying 
commentary are due to Oliver. 


THUCYDIDES AND THE EXPEDITION OF CALLIAS 
AGAINST POTIDABA, 432 B.C. 


Thucydides in describing the Athenian measures against 
Potidaea in the summer of 432 B. C. states that Callias and four 
colleagues were sent with two thousand hoplites and forty ships. 
Upon their arrival in Macedonia, the Athenians found that their 
former force of a thousand men and thirty ships under Arche- 
stratus had just captured Therma and was besieging Pydna. 
They joined in the siege for a while, but in view of the urgency 
of Potidaea and the presence of Aristeus (who had arrived there 
from Corinth with a force of two thousand) they reached an 
agreement with Perdiccas of Macedon and concluded a forced 
alliance. Subsequently, they withdrew from Macedonia and 
arriving at (here the text becomes puzzling) Beroea and thence 
returning and after first attempting the place (the ywpiov) and 
not taking it, they pursued by land the march towards Potidaea 
with three thousand hoplites of their own citizens, besides a 
number of allies, and six hundred Macedonian cavalry com- 
manded by Philip and Pausanias; at the same time, seventy 
ships were sailing along the coast. Advancing by short marches, 
they arrived on the third day at Gigonus and encamped. 

Here is Thucydides’ narrative, I, 61: . . . diayAtous éavróv 
OrAitas Kal Teocapákovra, vals mpos Ta adeot@ra, kal KaAXiav róv 
KadAdSou céumTOv aiiroy orparnyov, of adixopevor és Maxedoviay 
zpOrov kataAapPdvovet rods mporépous yiAlous Oépuny pri ppukóras 
kai lló0vav voAtopkoUvras. mpooxabeLopevor 06 kai abrot Tiv Tvdvay 
éroAiópkyaav pév, érevra. ÔÈ Éóp act romodpevor kal Evppaxiay dvay- 
katay mpòs TOv llepO(kkav, ws a)roUs karýrmeryev ý lloretóaug Kat ó 
*Aptareds zapeXgAvÜds, &xavíaravra, èk rs MaxeOovias, kai adiKdpevot 
és Bépotav kákeiÜev émwrpéjavres |Pluygers: rì ZXrpéjav] kal 
"epácayres Tpürov TOU ywplov Kai oUX éAóvres émopevovro karü yiv 
mpos ryv lloreíóaiav, rpioyiAiow pey óràirais éavrGv, xopis O6 TOV 
Evppdxwv rodAois, immetor 06 é&akooto:ws MakeBóvov rois perà DiAtamov 
kat Tlavcavíov: äpa 0e vjes wapémAcov EBdopnxovta, Kat’ óAtyov Ot 
Tpoióvres rprrato, adixoyro és Tiywvoy kal éorparomedevcayTo. 

Thucydides does not mention whether the Athenian forces 
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moved from Pydna to the Chalcidic or Bottic coast* of the 
Thermaic Gulf by sea or by land. The text is very concise and 
the statement dravioravra: èk ris Maxedovias, kal dduxdpevor és 
Bépotav kàkeiUey érwrrpéjavres | Pluygers’ emendation éxt Xrpéjav] 
has given rise to various emendations and interpretations in an 
attempt to clarify the account. More recently, this passage of 
Thucydides has attracted the attention of such eminent scholars 
as Edson,? Gomme,’ Meritt, Wade-Gery and McGregor (authors 
of the Athenian Tribute Insts) ,* Pelekides, and Woodhead.® So 
far no persuasive conclusion has been reached. 

My interest in the passage derives from my studies in the 
history and remains of Potidaea-Cassandreia,’ and the purpose of 
this study is not to review all the arguments for the various 
interpretations offered, but to justify what seems to be the 
preferable method of movement for the Athenians to have taken 
and possibly suggest a new line of thought which might lead to 
some reconsideration of the question. 

A number of scholars, including Gomme, Pelekides, and Wood- 
head, maintain that the Athenian expeditionary force of Callias 
went from Pydna to the opposite coast by sea.? This method of 
travel would be the expected one for a naval power such as 


t By Bottie coast we understand here the general area between Cape 
Aeneia and Potidaea. Cf. also Meritt, Wade-Gery and McGregor, 
Athenian Tribute Lists, IIL (Princeton, 1950), p. 317 and n. 72. 

*“Strepsa (Thucydides, 1. 01. 4)," O.P., L (1955), pp. 169-90. 

? A Historical Commentary on Thucydides, I (Oxford, 1945), pp. 215- 
18 (hereafter cited as Commentary); “Notes on Thucydides,” C. R. 
N. S., I (1951), pp. 137 f. 

* Especially vol. IIT (Princeton, 1950), pp. 314-23. "This work is cited 
hereafter by the commonly aecepted abbreviation A. T. L., or authors of 
A. T. L. 

5“ Tüpo dwó rà lloreeariká," Epeteris Philosophikes Scholes, VI 
(Thessaloniea, 1950), offprint, pp. 36-47, with a good summary of the 
various arguments on pp. 38-43. 

e“ The Site of Brea: Thucydides I. 61. 4," C. Q., N.S., IX (1952), 
pp. 57-62. 

1 My initial attention was called to the problem while preparing my 
dissertation on Potidaea (Johns Hopkins University, 1939). 

5 In my original manuscript on Pottdaea, referred to in the preceding 
note, I had assumed (p. 108) the method of travel for the Athenians to 
have been by land; however, further consideration of the question has 
led me to believe that the sea journey is the preferable one, and this 
view I have adopted in the present article. 
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Athens, especially since the fleet was at Pydna; besides, it is the 
shortest way and, if necessary (either because some ships were 
assigned to watch developments among the rebel allies, or the 
Macedonian cavalry had to be included in the transportation), 
part of the fleet could have made the journey more than once 
and in less time than a march around the coast must have 
required. In addition, the meaning of dzaviorayra: èk Ts 
Maxedovias (commonly taken to mean “withdrew from Mace- 
donia”) strongly favors such an interpretation; also, the word 
adixopevot that follows implies the completion of a major part of 
the journey on the way to Gigonus and Potidaea, and subse- 
quent clauses, such as éropedovro korà yjv and vies mapémA«cov 
éBdopyxovra, suggest that the earlier part of the journey was done 
by sea.? 

The meaning of the passage would have been simple enough 
and there would have been no argument, were it not for the 
manuscript reading és Béporay kákeiÜey émiorpéjavres Kal zreipácavres 
mpõrov Tov xwplov kai ody éAóvres. This, as it stands, provides an 
impossible text.  Pluygers emendation mè Xrpéjav for èm- 
orpewarres is definitely an improvement and has been adopted by 
practically all editors. But, even with the adoption of Strepsa 
as the ywpiov which the Athenians vainly assaulted, the difficulty 
of the text is not solved, since the location of Strepsa is involved 
and the reading és Bépoiay remains. Strepsa is known as a tribu- 
tary ally of Athens in the Thracian district, but its exact location 
is unknown. The city appears on various Tribute Lists up to 
433/2, but is absent from the complete panel of 482/1, which 
would indicate that it was one of the rebel cities.!? 

Edson," combining mainly the evidence of the Tribute Lists 
and the brief reference to Strepsa by Aeschines (II, 27, where 
the city is mentioned after Anthemus and Therma), and assum- 
ing that the Athenians in 432 B.C. reached the eastern coast 
of the Thermaic Gulf by land through Beroea and around the 
Gulf, concludes that Strepsa was situated near Therma and on 
or near the northern or northeastern shore of the Gulf. This is 
in general agreement with the view adopted by the authors of 


? Cf. also references given in notes 3, 5, and 6, above. 

1 Cf. A. T. L., I, Gazetteer, s. v. Zrpepator, pp. 550 f.; ITI, p. 220, n. 122 
and p. 318 with n. 76. 

* Op. cit., pp. 171-8, 184, and notes. 
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the Athenian Tribute Insts." But Aeschines account, as 
Gomme * rightly observes, would support a location to the south 
of Therma just as well. In fact, such a location for Strepsa 
would suit much better Thucydides’ statement (I, 61, 4-5) that 
from here the Athenians advanced by slow marches and on the 
third day arrived at Gigonus, while the seventy ships were sailing 
along the coast. 

The phrase dduxdpeve: és Béporay which precedes xáxetÜev èri- 
cTpéjavres presents another difficulty. In fact, this phrase is 
the most disturbing element in the text. If the Macedonian 
Beroea, located about twenty-five miles farther to the interior 
and to the west-northwest of Pydna, is meant, it at once contra- 
dicts the force of dwavioravra: èk rs Maxedovias (withdrew from 
Macedonia) and the element of haste that Thucydides seems to 
be emphasizing by fvppayiav dvayxaiay (forced alliance) and 
Ws abroUs karýreryev 4 IloreiSaa kai ó *Aptoreds mapeAqAvÜos (they 
were concerned about Potidaea and the arrival of Aristeus there). 
It is specifically stated that Callias’ mission was to proceed to 
the adesrdra (rebel cities), and he could be expected to arrive 
there with all practicable speed. His part at Pydna was to force 
or persuade Perdiccas to stay out of the war, and this he ac- 
complished, at least for the moment, with the “ forced alliance.” 

The authors of the Athenian Tribute Lists, favoring the land 
movement of the Athenian forces from Pydna over Beroea to 
the Chalcidic coast, soften the use of àravicravra, in this case and 
understand it to mean that the Athenians “abandon their cam- 
paign in Macedonia” ;!* they compare the use of this verb here 


12], pp. 550 f., s. v. Zmrpeiatio: and map, where Strepsa is tentatively 
placed northwest of Therma. This location is retained in III, p. 220, 
n. 122 and pp. 314-16 with notes 62 and 64; on p. 323 and n. 96, the 
other alternative for the location of Strepsa is mentioned, that of the 
inner Gulf on the Bottic coast, and, also, that the stages from here to 
Gigonus were five miles or less a day. Adcock, in C. A.H., V (1953), 
map 5, facing p. 173, locates Strepsa (with a question mark) in the 
northern shore of the Thermaie Gulf. See map accompanying the 
present study. 

13 Commentary, I, p. 218. Pelekides (op. cit., p. 43) favors Gomme's 
view and locates Strepsa between Therma and Aeneia (map, p. 45). 
Smith, in his translation of Thucydides (Loeb Class. Libr., 1951), 
vol. I, map facing p. 95, places Strepsa near Aeneia to the southeast, 
though on p. 101, n. 1, refers to it as being in Mygdonia, north of 
Therma. - 

14 III, p. 315, n. 62; p. 322. For a similar view, ci. Wade-Gery's 
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with other passages in Thucydides in connection with Potidaea 
(I, 189, 1 and 140, 8, TLoredaias dwavioracfa and lI, 70, 1, 
dravicracay rovs “Afnvaiovs) and Syracuse (VII, 48, 2, od ea 
dravioracbas and 49, 1, acre py àravíorac0at) and emphasize that 
the words dwaviorayra: èk trys Maxedovias “say nothing about the 
direction in which the Athenians should march” and “ unless 
they shipped their whole force by sea, they would be bound to 
go to Beroia.” True enough, but the direction from Pydna is 
obvious for a sea-power and the silence of Thucydides can better 
be explained if the Athenians left by sea. Besides, the use of the 
verb dvavicracOa in the passages of Thucydides cited in the sense 
of “abandoned” implies withdrawal from the territory of the 
cities involved? In any case, the meaning of the word dzavio- 
ravra, is not so critical as the phrase èx Maxedovias; this point 
has not received the emphasis it deserves, or has been entirely 
overlooked. Had Thucydides said dravicrayrat èr rs Húðvys, as 
in the case of Potidaea (I, 139, 1 and 140, 3) and Syracuse 
(VII, 48, 2 and 49, 1), instead of èx rs Maxedovias, the land 
route would have had more to commend itself. 

Actually, then, the phrase é« trys Maxedovias is what casts the 
main doubt on the correctness of the reading és Bépoww (if the 
Macedonian Beroea is meant and the reading is not a textual 
corruption) and makes it the most puzzling element in the text. 
If the Macedonian Beroea is meant, the reason for going there 
is neither indicated nor implied. Of course, if it could be main- 


review of Gomme’s Commentary, I, in J. H. S., LXIX (1949), pp. 83-5. 
Wade-Gery is especially critical (p. 85) of Gomme’s interpretation of 
the phrase dravloravra: éx ris Maxedovias (withdrew from Macedonia); 
he takes the phrase to mean that the Athenians “relinquished their 
operations? in Macedonia without indieating the direction in which 
they moved and compares this with the case of “relinquishing the 
siege " of Potidaea (Thuc., I, 139, 1; 140, 3) or Syracuse (Thue., VII, 
48, 2; 49, 1). But assuming that “relinquish” is the meaning of the 
verb dravisrasĝa: in all these instances, yet the “ operations " in Mace- 
donia cannot be taken as a true parallel to the siege of Potidaea or 
Syracuse. As is explained in our narrative, had Thucydides said &mavíc- 
ravra. èk ras llóürvgs, instead of ék ris Maxedovlas, Wade-Gery would 
have had a better case for his interpretation. For a reply to Wade- 
Gery’s criticism here and on other points of the passage in question, see 
Gomme’s article referred to in note 3, above. 

15 Edson, op. cit., who also favors the overland route through Beroea, 
translates (p. 183) “departed from Macedonia” and “ withdrawal from 
Macedonia." 
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tained that the Athenian navy, or a substantial part of it, was 
not present at Pydna, there would have been no need for Thu- 
cydides to mention the reason, and the road through Beroea and 
around the Gulf, as Edson has proved, would have been the 
most natural one for the Athenians to take on their way to the 
opposite side of the Gulf and to Potidaea. But it can hardly be 
denied that the thirty ships of Archestratus and the forty of 
Callias that transported the Athenian forces from Athens were 
present at Pydna. 

Edson strongly maintains that “the Athenian army marched 
from Pydna to Potidaea by land following the normal route over 
Beroea" and considers the text of Thucydides as “essentially 
sound” and as requiring “no rearrangement whatsoever." If 
the Athenians had no ships at their disposal, this would have 
been a natural explanation; but, with the availability of ships 
and the failure of Thucydides to indicate the corresponding 
movements of the Athenian army and navy until after the 
unsuccessful attempt to capture the xepíov (equated with 
Strepsa), the march through the Macedonian Beroea is unexplain- 
able. To accept the text as “essentially sound” is to minimize 
the presence of the corrupt reading of émorpépavres. Edson, 
further, attempts to justify the silence of Thucydides in specify- 
ing the method of travel of the Athenians from Pydna by stating 
that it was “possible for the Athenians to proceed either by sea 
or by land” after the assault on the xwepíov (p. 183) and that 
“Tt was only when they reached and attacked the khorion on the 
coast that Thucydides felt it necessary to specify the method of 


15 Op. cit., pp. 175 ff. 

17 Op. cit., p. 183. Cf. Wade-Gery, op. cit., p. 84, where it is maintained 
that “the correction éml Zrpévay perfectly restores the sense and gives 
us our best evidence for the site of Strepsa"; A. T. L., IIT, pp. 315f., 
923. Geyer (Makedonien bis zur Thronbesteigung Philipps II [1930], 
pp. 57-9) defends the text as it stands; his view, however, is con- 
vincingly refuted by Gomme (op. cit., I, p. 216, n. 1) and by the authors 
of A. T. L. (I, p. 551, n. 1). 

18 Some attempts have been made to explain the purpose of the march 
through the Macedonian Beroea, but they are highly conjectural and 
require considerable emendation of the text, whieh cannot be justified. 
For this reason, we deem it unnecessary to go into them here and so we 
refer the reader to Gomme, loe. cit. and p. 217 with notes 3 and 4; 
“Notes on Thucydides,” C. R., N.S., I (1951), pp. 137f.; Pelekides, 
op. cit., pp. 40 ff. 
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travel used by the Athenians from the khorion to Gigonus because 
only from that point on did the two possibilities of movement by 
sea or by land exist” (p. 184). But the argument is weakened 
once we reflect that the decision to travel by sea or by land must 
have been reached before the Athenians left Pydna, unless again 
we assume that the ships were not there but somewhere along 
the coast and near the ywpiov; such an assumption is most 
unlikely. 

For the Athenians to have postponed their decision as to which 
one of the alternative means of movement they should employ 
until after they reached the ywpfov would strongly favor the 
view that the early part of the journey from Pydna to Potidaea 
was the most obvious one, that is, by sea, and that the ywpíov 
was not to the north-northwest of Therma, but rather to the 
south, somewhere between Therma and Cape Aeneia. Such a 
decision would have placed the Athenians closer to their objective 
and in the shortest possible time. 

The xwpiov, if placed north-northwest of Therma, with this 
city in Athenian hands, has no strategic value for Callias, in 
terms of the revolt in Chalcidice and the “urgency of Potidaea 
and the presence of Aristeus”; if it had revolted by the time 
~ Archestratus reached the Thermaie Gulf, an attack on it might 
have been expected after the capture of Therma and before the 
investment of Pydna; its revolt can hardly be expected after 
the Athenian success at Therma. On the other hand, if this 
xoptov is to be located to the south of Therma, in the Chaleidie 
or Bottic coast—and this appears more likely—its strategic value, 
even then, is only incidental to the main objective, and the lack 
of persistence on the part of the Athenians to capture it so indi- 
cates. In other words, the xepíov, or Strepsa (if the emendation 
is correct), cannot be taken as a justification for Callias to march 
his troops through the Macedonian Beroea and to a place north- 
northwest of Therma, while seventy empty ships were sailing 
along the coast, and then to decide whether he should proceed 
against Potidaea by sea or by land. 

The decision, then, whether to travel by sea or by land, if one 
had to be made, must have been made at Pydna; and apparently 
it was the obvious one, with the Athenian navy present; other- 
wise, T'hucydides, had the seventy Athenian ships been sailing 
along the coast from Pydna, most likely would not have post- 
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poned mentioning their movement until after the futile attempt 
on the xepíov. A land march from here (especially from the 
neighborhood of Aeneia) is a more logical one and could be taken 
more leisurely (and the text of Thucydides so indicates) after 
the major distance had been covered by sea and in the shortest 
possible time. Callias adopting such a plan is placed within the 
territory of the adecrara ywpia (rebel cities), his original objec- 
tive, and not too far from Potidaea and her allies at Olynthus; 
he could, furthermore, strengthen his forces on the march by 
receiving military assistance from allied cities and by preventing 
others from revolting. In fact, this is indicated by the xwpis 
dt ray Evppdywv rodAAots Which Thucydides postponed to mention 
up to this point. Hence, Callias’ decision at Pydna to sail across 
to the most practicable landing place and, assured of allied 
allegiance and contribution as well as protection of his rear, to 
move with more confidence against Potidaea and the supporting 
rebel cities. 

The view that the Athenians moved from Pydna by sea may 
be strengthened by an examination of similar passages in Thu- 
cydides where movements by sea or by land were likely to be 
confused and by the use of ddixdpevor, or some other form of the 
same verb. As a rule, in passages where ambiguity is likely 
to arise, whether a force moved by sea or by land, Thucydides 
indicates the method of travel, as the following samples may 
be eited to illustrate the point: 


I, 109, 4: . . . bs ddixdpevos Kara yyy... 
IL 94,3: ... ddiuxdmevor 08 és và Méyapa wdAw èm ris 
KopivOou drexopyoay ely. 
Vl, 62,8: .. . abrot 8 rdv 76 p£v rel éyópovy 91, trav Zere- 
Ady éos adixovro és Karávgv, ai 0€ vines srepiérAevoav 


VI, 35,1: ... ras u£y vais wapardciv ékéAevov . . . , adrol 
86 rov welov mávra . . . yov bua ijs Dovpiados "yrs. 
In the last two passages we have the best examples of what 
Thucydides might have written had the Athenians decided to 
leave Pydna by land and allowed their navy to follow along the 
coast. 
It will be of interest to observe that the word ddcxcuevor in two 
of the passages cited above, as well as in numerous others, sug- 
gests a point of arrival at or near the main objective, the termi- 
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nation of a journey or a good part of it, and not the passing 
through intermediate places as the Macedonian Beroea appears 
to be in our passage as it stands.*® For such intermediate places, 
other words are used to describe the line of march, as in our 
example above, éyópovy $a XukeAóv éos dpixovro (VI, 62, 3). What 
we expect, then, after daavioravras èk rs Maxedovias. kai adixdpevor 
is a place connected with the rebel allies (rà ddeorara xopía) 
in Chaleidiee or Bottice, and this would mean Potidaea and her 
allies. The Macedonian Beroea does not meet this requirement ; 
the distance from the main objective is too great, even if Eidson's 
location of Strepsa is right. Edson”? estimates the distance 
from Beroea to Thessalonica as being about 57 miles and located 
Strepsa near the latter city. Had the reading of Thucydides’ 
text been dvaywpyoavres 5:4 Bepoías kal adixdpevat és (Or éxt) 
Xrpéjav," the use of ddixdpevo. would have taken a more normal 
position; and the land march around the Gulf could have been 
definite, with only the distance from Strepsa to Gigonus remain- 
ing to be reconciled with the three-day slow marches mentioned 
in Thucydides. But this is not the case. 

It seems reasonable then to assume that had the Athenians 
decided at Pydna to reach the eastern coast of the Thermaic 
Gulf by land, Thucydides would have given some indication of 
this. Also, since the immediate objective was to proceed to 
Potidaea with all practicable speed, the use of the word d¢ixo- 
pevor Suggests that the major part of the journey was completed 
with the arrival on the Chalcidic coast by sea, somewhere near 
the xepíov; while, if by és Béporay the Macedonian Beroea is to 
be understood, dduxdmevor loses its full significance, since only a 
small part of that journey is realized. 

With &wavíoravra: and áduópevo: in mind, combined with the 


1?In the paragraph under discussion (I, 61, 2), we have ot ddjukópevot 
és Maxedoviay and in the two preceding paragraphs (I, 59, l and 60, 3) 
we read dgixvotyrac és rà émi Opákgs and djukvoUrvra) . . . éml Opaxns. 
Later (I, 64, 2), we find és á$uxópevos és rhv líaXMárgr, in reference to 
Phormio’s arrival in Pallene. Cf. also the use of various forms of the 
verb á$«kvobuac. in Thuc., I, 109, 4; IT, 18, 1; 19, 2; 67, 1; 98, 2; and 
elsewhere. 

20 Op. cit., p. 178. 

21 The following phrase, also, may be suggested as a possibility: xal 
ériTpéarres és Béporay (assuming that the Athenians may have passed 
through Beroea on their way to Pydna from Therma) xáket8ev dgixdpevor 
és (or ért) Zmpéyar. 
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geographical factor and the presence of ships, Thucydides had 
no need to mention how the Athenians withdrew from Pydna; 
the method of movement was obvious and nothing unusual for a 
sea-power like Athens. But, when the Chaleidie coast was 
reached, military factors made it necessary for the Athenians 
io move their troops against Potidaea by land, while their ships 
were ordered to sail along the coast, and Thucydides so indicates: 
éropevovro Kata y5v mpos THY llore(Omuay . . . dpa dé vjes capémA«eov 
éfiüopajkovra.. 

In support of the land movement it has further been argued 
that since the presence of the Macedonian cavalry of the rebel 
princes, Philip and Derdas’ brothers, at Therma and Pydna 
“can hardly be doubted,” Callias “must almost certainly have 
moved from Pydna to Poteidaia by land."?? Though some 
coordinated action between the Athenian forces and this cavalry 
cannot be denied, yet a joint action of these forces against either 
Therma or Pydna is not attested. Thucydides goes only as far 
as to tell us that when the first Athenian expedition under 
Archestratus arrived in the Thraceward region and found 
Potidaea and other allies already in revolt, the Athenian generals, 
in order to avoid a two-front war (both against the rebel allies 
and Perdiccas II), decided to turn to Macedonia and fought 
there in cooperation with Philip and the brothers of Derdas, 
who had invaded the country “from above” (the upper 
regions). The word dve8ev (“from above") here is usually 
taken to mean “upper Macedonia,” the interior of that part of 
Macedonia called Elimia and ruled by the brothers of Derdas.?* 
But it may in this case include also northeastern Macedonia, the 
territory claimed by Philip. The territory generally ascribed to 
Philip is the part of Macedonia from the valley of the Axius 


22 A. T. L., Ill, pp. 322 f., and n. 95 where it is claimed that the 
cavalry would have made it impossible for the Athenians to convey their 
forces by sea. 

23 Thue., I, 59, 9: . . . tpérovrat éml rijv Maxedoviay, ép brep kal rò 
vpGrov é£eméjmovro, kal kamraaávres émoAéuovp perà duXITTOUV kal TOv Aépoov 
ddehpuv üvwc0ev orparia éoBeBdAnkérwr. 

24 Cf. Gomme, Commentary, I, pp. 203, 212; A. T. L., TIT, p. 317, n. 70; 
but see also Gomme, II, p. 247, where “ Upper Macedonia ” includes the 
territory to the west and southwest of the Axius’ valley. For the use of 
kara and dvw referring to the coast and the interior, respectively, cf. 
Thuc., I, 137, 3. 
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éoBeBrAnxorwy would suit equally well the territories of Elimia 
and of northeastern Macedonia.** 

But, assuming that Derdas was dead by the time Archestratus 
arrived in the Thermaiec Gulf and that his brothers, along with 
Philip, came down from the heights of Elimia to the Macedonia 
of Perdiccas and assisted the Athenians at Therma and Pydna, 
how did they arrive at these places without travelling through 
Perdiecas territory? If they came to Therma from Elimia and 
returned to Pydna, they could be expected later to reach the 
Chalcidic coast in the same way. The point we are trying to 
make is that the Macedonian cavalry, definitely mentioned only 
with the Athenian forces after the unsuccessful attack on the 
xopiov, presented no transportation problem to Callias, since it 
had presented no such problem to Archestratus in his movement 
from Therma to Pydna. Furthermore, if, as we have assumed 
previously, Pausanias (whether one of Derdas’ brothers or a 
member of the royal family or, simply, one of Philip’s officers) 
had already joined Philip against Perdiccas in the Axius valley, 
the problem of the cavalry is entirely removed and its mention 
later under Philip and Pausanias assumes a logical position in 
the narrative. 

Finally, we may add, with the “forced alliance” between 
Athens and Perdiccas, which, incidentally, does not even mention 
any of the Macedonian rebel princes, the cavalry of Elimia, if 
present at Pydna, either retired to the interior or was assured 
a safe passage to the opposite side of the Gulf, where, at some 
designated point, it could rejoin Callias’ forces upon their arrival 
by sea. This could have been part of the price Perdiccas was 
to pay in order to save Pydna and, at the same time, divert the 
war from his own kingdom to Chalcidice and Potidaea.?9 The 


Oépuny pri npyxéras kal dvdvary wodkropxotryras. A mention of the cavalry 
might have been expected here, if it had actually played any part in 
either engagement. As for Philip, he appears to be in control of at 
least part of his dominion until Perdiccas and Athens signed a treaty in 
430/29, which returned Therma to Perdiceas. Cf. Thue., II, 29, 6; 95, 
2-3; 99, 1; 100, 3. 

"t Cf. xara xopuó?» (from the heights) in Thuc., II, 99, 1, as con- 
trasted with xárw Maxedoviay (lower Macedonia) of Perdiccas: ómws 
Kara Kxopupyy éogaXoUciw és Ti» kárw Maxedovlar, qs 6 llepBikkas apxev. 
Cf. also the use of érávw6e» in Thue., II, 99, 2 and dvwéey in 99, 4. 

35 It might be of some significance to mention that as the Athenians 
withdrew from Pydna Perdiccas was making plans to join the Potidaean 
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fact, however, that after Pydna the phrase “ Derdas’ brothers” 
is absent from Thucydides’ account, unless Pausanias (men- 
tioned for the first time here) ?? is one of them, may be an 
indication that the cavalry movement (from Pydna) is not 
involved. The fact, also, that the cavalry of Philip and 
Pausanias is specifically mentioned only after the Athenian 
failure to capture the ywpiov is another indication that this 
cavalry was somewhere on the northeastern coast all along and 
that the Athenians departed from Pydna by sea. It is possible 
that the attempt on the xepíov, incidental as it appears to be 
to the main objective, was simply a diversion pending the arrival 
of allies and of the Macedonian cavalry at some designated point 
from which to march against Aristeus and the Potidaean allies. 
It is at this designated point that the Macedonian rebel 
princes, Philip and Pausanias, must have placed themselves 
directly at the service of Athens and expected and received pay 
therefor. Up to now the war was carried on in Macedonia, and 
Perdiccas was the common enemy. Now, with the “forced 
alliance,” the theater of operations shifts suddenly to Potidaea 
and the rebel allies of Athens. This was entirely an Athenian 
affair and Philip and Pausanias, with 600 cavalry, agreed to 
fight for Athens, but for pay. This point has been overlooked 
or has not been stressed enough by commentators on this passage, 
yet it may explain not only the postponement by Thucydides in 
mentioning the whereabouts of the Macedonian cavalry until 
after the attack and withdrawal from the xeptov, but also the 


allies at Olynthus and must have arrived there sometime before the 
Athenians began their march from Gigonus to Potidaea (cf. Thuc., I, 
62, 2). What bearing this action of Perdiceas has on the question of 
the movement of Callas, by land or by sea, from Pydna to the Chaleidie 
eoast, is difficult to tell; but, time being of the essence, it does seem to 
favor à more immediate Athenian withdrawal from Macedonia and that 
by sea. Such a withdrawal must have given Perdiecas a sense of 
security and enough time to carry out his own plans. One ean hardly 
expect him to move before the Athenians were completely out of his 
kingdom. In this connection, it is quite possible that the abandonment 
of the Athenian attack on the xwpiov (identified with Strepsa, which we 
prefer to place in the neighborhood of Aeneia) may have been due to 
information that Perdiccas had joined his allies at Olynthus, or was on 
his way there. The Athenians had no time to suppress isolated revolts, 
but resumed their journey to Gigonus and Potidaea. 
36 See above, note 31. 
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reference to records of payments made for its services by Athens 
in February of 431 B. C.?7 


But we still have the puzzling reading of the text in reference 
to Beroea. The difficulty in reconciling és Bépoiav with what the 
rest of the paragraph so strongly implies, that is, a movement 
by sea, has led scholars since Grote ** to look for another Beroea 
on the Chalcidie or Bottic coast, especially one in the neighbor- 
hood of Cape Aeneia, or somewhere between Therma and the 
city of Aeneia. The assumption has some merit. A second 
Beroea in this region and the emendation émt Srpéyav offer an 
easy and probable solution to the problem. But the evidence for 
such a Beroea, especially during this period, is lacking ; besides, 
Thucydides could have been expected to distinguish it from its 
more famous namesake.*® 


Pelekides in his extensive study cited above suggests? that 
the modern Verghia (derived from Beroea or Beroé), located 
near Potidaea to the northwest, could be identified with the 
Beroea in our passage. In examining the various attempts to 
explain the itinerary of Callias from Pydna to Potidaea, he 
concludes that the Athenian forces sailed from Pydna forty miles 
eastward and reached Beroea (modern Verghia); they made no 
landings here, but continued fifty miles northward and landed 
between Aeneia and Therma; unsuccessful in their attempt to 
capture Strepsa (the ywpiov), they continued by land and in three 
days encamped at Gigonus. 


In support of his view, Pelekides** refers to the existence of 
the modern name Verghia, to the identification of Beroea with 
Potidaea by the Scholiast of Demosthenes,?*? and to the equating 
of Beroea with Potidaea in the Synecdemus of Hierocles.** 
Pelekides further explains that since Potidaea’s western coast 


57 For these records, see 7. G., I?, 296, lines 19-21; A. T. L., II, p. 322 
and n. 94. 

38 History of Greece (reprint from the 2nd London ed., New York, 
1899), VI, p. 70, n. 2. 

3? Cf. also Gomme, op. cit., I, p. 217 and n. 1, where the assumption 
of a second Beroea is regarded as “ quite unjustified.” 

49 Op. cit., pp. 44-7. 

41 Loe. cit. 

427,9 and XVIII, 69. 

48 Ed. Burckhardt, p. 66, App. If, 66: Ilorldaa- 4 viv Béppows, and 
App. HI, 118: Worléaa: 7 viv Kacavidpia qyour 4 Béppora. 
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was not protected from the northern and western winds, as the 
present physical appearance of the site indicates, the Potidaeans 
had selected Beroea (Verghia) as their port and he locates it 
about fourteen kilometers northwest of Potidaea, where Kiepert 
places the Kombreia of Herodotus.** In such a case, he adds, 
the name of Potidaea would be equated with that of the port and 
vice versa. 

Pelekides’ argument sounds logical enough, but there are 
serious objections toit. Itis hard to imagine that the Athenians 
would sail to a place so near Potidaea and not attempt to land, 
either here or in the neighborhood of Gigonus, but, instead, 
would turn around, continue their sailing northwestward, land 
between Aeneia and Therma, and, after their futile attempt on 
Strepsa, proceed by land to Gigonus, while their ships followed 
along the coast. Of course, the derivation of the name Verghia 
from Beroea or Beroé (and we may add, from some similar name 
like Brea or even from a corruption of the lost Kombreia) is 
quite possible; but, an identification, or equation, of a Beroea 
with Potidaea during the Classical period has no foundation.? 
We cannot derive any evidence for this identification either from 
the Scholiast of Demosthenes or from Hierocles; besides, it 
appears that these writers were not identifying Potidaea with 
Beroea, but the latter with Cassandreia, which was founded on 
the site of the former. In addition, Potidaea seems to have had 
a safe harbor on the western side of the isthmus, as Thucydides 
implies, and the physical transformations of the western coast 
are later developments, as the ruins of the temple of Poseidon 
indicate. This temple was erected during the Cassandreian 
period (that is, after 316 B.C.) and is dated in the Roman 
times." Originally, it must have been some distance from the 
coast, but now its western half has been cut away by the sea. 


44 VII, 123. 

46 For the possibility of resettlement of Brea near Potidaea and the 
later corruption to Beroea, see p. 285. 

48 TV, 129, 3: ... kpavres ðè ék Moreiðalas rais vavoi kal oxóvres Kata 
rò Iloceibóriov éxópovv és robs Mevõalovs. Cf. also I, 63, 1, where Aristeus 
passed along the breakwater (wapyAGe mapà rhy xmMjv, apparently the 
western harbor) through the sea and arrived safely inside Potidaea. 

47 This temple was excavated in 1928 by Pelekides and is located 
on the southwest side of the modern town Nea Potidaea. Cf. J.H.S., 
XLIX (1929), p. 234; also, my dissertation, Potidaea (Johns Hopkins 
University, 1939), p. 12 and n. 2. 
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It is possible that, as the sea was threatening the western side 
of the city and its harbor, the Cassandreians selected a place for 
a new harbor, even one as far as the modern Verghia, which 
could have been within their own territory; ** this place may 
have been known as, or given the name of, Beroea or some similar 
name. This new Cassandreian harbor may have accounted for 
the equations Beroea = Potidaea and Beroea = Cassandreia 
= Potidaea, as given by the Scholiast of Demosthenes and by 
Hierocles, respectively.*? 

Since, then, the name Beroea cannot be assumed for a site 
near Potidaea during the Classical period and there is no evi- 
dence for any other Beroea on the western Chalcidice coast, the 
strong possibility still remains that és Bépowv in the present pas- 
sage of Thucydides (I, 61, 4), if not out of place, is a textual 
corruption, and various emendations have been offered, including 
Atveav Or @é€pynv for Bépoiay.9? 

More recently, Woodhead, in his article mentioned above, 
reexamining the evidence and reviewing the many factors in- 
volved, revives” the emendation of Bergk which substituted 


48 Cassandreia, founded by Cassander in 316 B.C. on the site of 
Potidaea, included a lot of territory in the neighborhood, as Diodorus, 
SIX, 52, 3, informs us: .. . moddjs è xwpas mpocopiabelans rois Kac- 
cavdpevot, kal rabrys d'ya05s, Ere 06 roù Kaocárüpov moù avudioruumÜÉvros 
eis rhe ab£gow, raxv peyddyny éexidocw édaBer 5 wodts kal mAetcTov laxvce 
Trav é» Maxedovig. 

+ Though skepticism generally prevails (see Edson, op. cit., p. 170 and 
n. 9) in dealing with accounts containing equations of ancient and 
medieval place names, yet their evidence cannot be altogether discounted. 
Considering the well-defined location of Potidaea and Cassandreia on 
the isthmus of Pallene and the fame of these cities during their 
respective periods of existence, it seems unlikely that both the Scholiast 
of Demosthenes and Hierocles would have confused them with the Mace- 
donian Beroea. The existence of two places with the name Beroea in 
the same general region must not be surprising. Duplieation in place 
names is fairly common. We have, for example, a Dium in Pieria and 
in the Acte peninsula, an Apollonia in Chalcidice and in the new Pieria 
east of the Strymon, and a Neapolis in Pallene and in Thrace. 

For Strabo's evidence for a Beroea on the eastern coast of the 
Thermaic Gulf and for references to another Beroea in Thrace, see 
Appendia to this article. 

50 For references to these emendations, cf, among others, Gomme, 
“Notes on Thucydides,” C. R., N.S., I (1951), pp. 137 f; Woodhead, 
op. cit., p. 59 and n. 2. 

5: Op. cit., p. 59 and n. 4. 
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Bpéav for Bépoway. On the basis of Plutarch’s passage,?? in which 
colonies founded by Pericles are listed, the location of Brea has 
generally been assumed to be northeast of Chalcidice, in Bi- 
saltia.°* Since Brea is not mentioned by name, Plutarch’s 
passage, as Woodhead rightly observes,>* does not preclude other 
locations in the Thracian district, which includes the Chalcidic 
peninsula. In fact, it may be added, Plutarch’s statement 
implies more of a joint settlement of Athenians and native 
Bisaltae ; this makes it quite possible that the colony at Brea was 
a different one and, therefore, its location could with more reason 
be sought elsewhere." 

Considering the general policy of Athens toward Macedonia, 
Woodhead concludes *9 that Brea was founded about 438 B. C. in 
the northwest part of Chaleidice—and that would place it some- 
where between Therma and Aeneia—as part of a coherent policy 
to consolidate the Empire and strengthen Athens' position near 
the point of entry to the peninsula and thus contain Perdiccas 
in the area. It seems that such a location for an Athenian 
colony may better explain the subsequent policy of Athens in 
this region and the resulting feeling of discontent at Potidaea 
and among the Olynthian and Bottiaean allies, as well as the 
anxiety of Perdiccas, than the founding of Amphipolis on the 
Strymon. Athens, apparently, conscious of her new strength in 
this area, proceeded to raise old quotas of tribute and to impose 
new assessments. The tribute of Potidaea, for example, was 
raised by 434 B.C. (probably in 436 or even as early as 438 


52 Per., 11, 8: ... els 06 Opaxny (€orecdev) xiMovs Bisddrais guvoh- 
GOPTÜS e» 

5? For the inscription relating to the settlement of Brea, cf. J. G., 
I”, 45; S. E. G., X, 34; Hill, Sources for Greek History (new ed. by 
Meiggs and Andrewes [Oxford, 1951]), B 55; Tod, Gr. Hist. Inscrip- 
tions, I? (Oxford, 1946), no. 44, with commentary. Tod dates the 
inscription ca. 445 B.C. The authors of A. T. L., III, p. 286 and n. 49, 
prefer the date of 447/6 B.C. and locate the colony near Argilus by 
associating the date of its founding with the lowering of the tribute of 
the latter about this time. 

54 Op. cit., p. 60. 

55 Cf. also N. G. L. Hammond, A History of Greece to 322 B.O. 
(Oxford, 1959), p. 313 (where the colony is mistakenly described as a 
cleruchy) and n. 2. 

56 Op. cit., pp. 61-2 and notes. 

57 Cf. A. T. L., ITI, p. 319. 
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B. C.) from six to fifteen talents? while the total amount from 
the cities of Bottice was almost doubled during the same period.” 


With Brea located somewhere between Therma and Aeneia, 
the corruption és Bpéay to és Bépotav, as Woodhead remarks,9? is 
an easy one, in view of the fame of the latter during the Hel- 
lenistic and early Christian times, or, we may add, because of the 
Beroea equated with Cassandreia and Potidaea. If this explana- 
tion has any merit, as it seems to have, then, it is also possible 
that it was at Brea that Archestratus landed on his arrival in 
the Thraceward region and, upon being informed of the extent 
of the revolt, decided to turn against the Macedonia of Perdic- 
cas. He might have established it as a base of operations and 
arranged for its defense; later, Callias landed here from Pydna 
in order to carry out his mission against the rebellious tributary 
allies of Athens. 


In any event, Woodhead has presented a very strong argument 
for the location of Brea on the eastern coast of the Thermaic 
Gulf. Such a location, especially if combined with the possi- 
bility of a place name “ Beroea” near Potidaea-Cassandreia in 
post-Classieal times, seems to offer the most likely explanation 


for the corruption of the original version of the manuscript of 
Thucydides.9? 


As for the fate of Brea, the explanation given by those who 
locate it to the northeast of Chalcidice (in Bisaltia), that it 
was absorbed by Amphipolis,? may equally well serve the north- 


58 Ibid., pp. 64 f. and 321 with n. 89, where the authors “are more 
inelined to associate the ehange with the founding of Amphipolis than 
with the assessment of 438." But, if Brea’s location on the Chaleidiec 
or Bottie coast is correct, the changes in tribute in the area could more 
reasonably be associated with its founding and not with that of Am- 
phipolis. The question of Potidaea’s tribute will be discussed in detail 
in my forthcoming monograph Potidaea, lis History and Remains. 

5° bid., p. 319. 

9*9 On. cit., p. 59, n. 4. 

*1 Cf. also Woodhead, op. cit., p. 62; Thuc., T, 59, 1-2: al 86 rpiákovra 
vjes TOv 'AOnvaiwy à$ikvoUrvra, és rà érl Opdxys, kal karaAauBávovot rHy Te 
HMoreiðarav kai radda ddeorykéra . . . Tpéwovra: émi Tí» Maxedoviar, éd 
ÜTep kal TÒ wpa@roy éfewéumorro. 

° Cf. also Gomme's remark, Commentary, III, Addenda, p. 727, where 
he states that Woodhead's conjecture of Bpéay for Bépoay “may be 
right.” 

93 Cf. A. T. E., TIT, p. 287 with n. 62 and p. 306 with n. 25. 
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western location by substituting Potidaea for Amphipolis. With 
the expulsion of the Potidaeans in 429 B.C. and with the settle- 
ment of Athenian colonists in their place,9* Athens may have 
been forced by the circumstances of the war to resettle the 
colonists of Brea at or near Potidaea and to grant them territory 
to the northwest of the isthmus, even as far as the modern 
Verghia. The resettlement may have kept the name Brea. At 
the close of the Peloponnesian War, following the directive of the 
Spartan Lysander for the Athenians abroad to return to Athens, 
the Athenians in the district of Potidaea obeyed.” The former 
inhabitants of Potidaea were subsequently repatriated. The site 
of old Brea was lost and forgotten; that of the new settlement 
near Potidaea remained for a while only as a name, and so the 
corruption later to Beroea and its identification with Potidaea 
and Cassandreia during the Roman or Byzantine times when the 
Cassandreians found the site more suitable for use as a harbor. 
This would also account for the statements of the Scholiast of 
Demosthenes and of Hierocles and for the survival of the name 
in the modern Verghia. 

In view of the above considerations, we may reflect on how 
the original text of Thucydides was changed or edited by the 
copyist. With the disappearance of Brea and with the existence 
of a Beroea near the site Potidaea (that is during the Cas- 
sandreian period in the history of the site), the copyist, influ- 
enced by the statement of Thucydides regarding the urgency of 
Potidaea and the immediate withdrawal of the Athenian forces 
from Macedonia, proceeds to substitute Beroea for Brea; then, 
being ignorant of Strepsa, he changes the manuscript reading 
èri Srpépav to émwrpéjavres, in order to make the text consistent 
with the march to Gigonus ; thus, he makes the Athenians return 
from this Beroea (and not the Macedonian) to a place (the 
xopíov of the text), for which he had no name to supply, in 
order to resume their journey from here to Gigonus. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that by restoring Bpéay for 
Béporay and with éi Szpéway for émwrpéjavres we have what seems 
to be the most probable solution to the textual problem and, 
consequently, the movement of Callias’ forces from Pydna to 


et Thuc., II, 70, 3-4: .. . kal torepoy éroíkovs Exenwary éavtiy és rhv 
NorelSaay kal karókiwav. 


95 Xen., Hell., IT, 2, 2. 
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the eastern coast of the Thermaic Gulf by sea assumes a more 
logical position in the narrative of Thucydides. 
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APPENDIX 


To the remarks of note 49, above, relative to a Beroea in 
Chalcidice, the following could be added, however slight their 
evidence may be. 

Strabo in VII, 330, fr. 26 places Beroea in the foot-hills of 
Mt. Bermion, but in VII, 330, fr. 25, expresses uncertainty as 
to the exact location of this mountain and remarks that it is 
“somewhere in this region," that is of Thessalonica: “Or: abro? 
ov Kal TO Béppuoy ópos, 0 "pórepov kareixov Bpiyes, @paxdv &vos, . . . 
perà è Meooadovixedy orti Tà Acta ToU Oeppaiov kóXmov péypt Tov 
Kavaotpaiov. -oUro 8 écrlv äkpa x«ppovgoítovca, üvraípovca Tjj 
Mayvijriw õvopa 96 73) xeppovijoo TlaAAjvy . . .. This statement 
is followed by a deseription of the peninsula of Pallene. In view 
of the well-known location of Mt. Bermion, it has been taken 
for granted that Strabo had in mind the Macedonian Beroea. 
Strabo's uncertainty, however, as to the location of the mountain 
and the context in which the reference to it appears allow the 
impression that the geographer is conseious of another Beroea in 
this general area, although he may not have been familiar with 
its exact location. In fact, it is on Strabo’s authority that the 
Encyclopaedia of Pyrsos (MeydAg ‘EAAnuKyn "EykvkAomaí8eta 
[Athens, 1929]), s.v. Bépora (Kadxidixqs) locates Beroea in 
Chalcidice and near Potidaea-Cassandreia: mós dvadepopévy td 
Tov YrpdBwvos (Z, 330, frag. 26) as keuéym eis ras tawpelas Tov 
Beppiov ópovs, Kat tAnotov 71s Tloridaias vOv KopuwÜtov, vis åpyórepov 
Kaccavópetas dvouacbeians èk rod BaciAéws Kacoadvdpov. 

For a Beroea in Thrace, see Ammianus Marcellinus, XXVII, 
4,12 and XXXI, 9, 1; Procopius, Buildings, IV, 11, 19. This 
Beroea, generally located somewhere between Philippopolis and 
Nicopolis, at times appears as Beroé (cf. C. A. H., XI, map 12; 
XIT, map 6, but Beroea on map 9; Encyclopaedia of Pyrsos, s. v. 
Bepóg) and is also identified with the Bépys of Stephanus Byzan- 
tius (Encyclopaedia of Pyrsos, loc. cit. ; Smith, A Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Geography [London, 1873], s. v. Beroea, 2). 
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Later, about the end of the eighth century, the city was restored 
by Empress Irene and became known for some time as Irenopolis. 
Theophanes and Cedrenus refer to this restoration, but the latter 
identifies the new city with Beroea in the environs of Thessa- 
lonica: Atrn (sc. Eipyvy) kal Trjv èv 0ccoaAovikg Béppotav Exricey, 
Eipyvotrohw perovoudoaca (cf. Encyclopaedia of Pyrsos, loc. cit. ; 
also, Smith, loc. cit., where it is reported that St. Martin, in his 
notes to Le Beau, Bas Empire, XII, p. 330, confused this city 
with the Macedonian Beroea). 

Cedrenus’ identification of Irenopolis with a Beroea in Thessa- 
lonica has been discounted since it was taken to refer to the 
Macedonian Beroea; but is it not possible that Cedrenus had in 
mind another Beroea, near Cassandreia, which could just as well 
be referred to as being in the environs of Thessalonica? Of this, 
we cannot be certain. In any case, our main interest in Cedre- 
nus’ account is to draw attention to the confusion that has 
resulted from the existence of more than one Beroea in the 
same general region (Macedonia and Thrace) and to emphasize 
the possibility of a third Beroea near Cassandreia, which may, 
in a re-study of the problem, clarify some of the conflicting 
statements regarding the other two Beroeas. 


ON THE ILIAD, XVI, 259-265. 


> # x / 3 4 > / 
avrixa 0€ gdnjkeaatw eoixdres éfexéovro 
ld ~ ld 
260 eivoĝiors, ods aides Epiduaivwow Eovres, 
[aiet kepropéovres, Gar Ee olkÜ éxovras, | 
/ ^ ` ` / 2. 
vymríaxow | Évyóv d€ kakóv sroAécaot ribelis 
4 + XN Z f x Ed e 
TOUS Ò & wep mapa Tis Te KWY üyÜporros Odirys 
Kwon &ékov, of © dAkuxov ?jrop €xovres 
265  «wpócow was wérerat kal apiver olo TéKeaot. 


Jt is a common opinion (shared, among others, by Wila- 


mowitz, P. Von der Miihll,? and especially by H. Fränkel? and 
G. Jachmann *) that we have to do with two Homeric compari- 


sons. J. T. Kakridis and S. G. Kapsomenos? have suggested 
that there is only ome simile. I support their suggestion but I 
think their arguments need several corrections and supplements. 
The very picturesque Homeric simile deserves such attention. 


(i) The most important argument for the unity of the wasps 
simile (raised by Kakridis, p. 252) consists in the veracity of the 
conduct of wasps in the following situation, to be proved nowa- 
days, in my opinion, anywhere: If boys once vex a wasp’s nest, 
the latter will afterwards attack the next man passing by.? 

But perhaps one could object that such a modern argument 
wanders rather far from the philological analysis of the Homeric 
text. 


(ii) To return now to the text, Kakridis has well pointed out 
that épidpaivey (“reizen”) and xweiv (“in Bewegung setzen, 
mobilisieren ”) do not mean the same thing (“vertragen sich 
ganz gut miteinander," p. 251), against the argument of Jach- 
mann: “Die Unvertraglichkeit, die zwischen dem «wey (264) 


1 Die Ilias und Homer (1920), p. 127, n. 1. 

3 Kritisches Hypomnema zur Ilias (1952), p. 245, n. 25. 

3 Die homerischen Gleichnisse (1921), p. 72. 

4 Der homerische Schiffskatalog und die Ilias (1958), p. 329 and n. 
112. 

5“ Das Wespengleichnis im II der Ilias,” Hermes, LXXXVIII (1960), 
pp. 250-3. 

° Professor Kakridis witnessed this in his own childhood experience in 
Greece. I could adduce another one from my own (in Serbia), adding a 
similar experience of mine from India: One should not vex a cobra and 
then let it escape; otherwise, it will surely attack the next man passing 
by. 
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der Wespen durch den Wanderer einerseits und dem bereits 
erfolgten ép:dpatvew (260) durch die Kinder andererseits besteht." 
This is a good argument for the unity. Nevertheless, I think 
there are stronger arguments to be found. They would be: 

(ii) The opposition between ovres (260), implying *wit- 
tingly,’ and àékev (264) ‘unwittingly’; &Üovres ‘are wont’ im- 
plies some voluntary element, cf. Iliad, IX, 540, ds kakà ródd’ 
epdecker Bur. 

(iv) The opposition between «aides vymiaxyo: (‘childish’) and 
avOpwros óðirys (i.e. ‘adult’). This Homeric opposition prob- 
ably soon became topical: cf. Heraclitus, frs. 56, 79 (against his 
frs. 52, 70 and Iliad, XV, 362-4). 


(v) To the primum comparationis Mupyddves plus é£eyéovro 
(259) or ék vyov éxéovro (267) corresponds a secundum com- 
paratioms oi (Sc. odjxes) plus xpédcow was wérerar (264-5) from 
the second part of the simile. There is no predicate for odjxes 
in the first part (260-2) ; consequently, this part does not repre- 
sent an independent simile. And it is not probable that éexéovro 
would be a common predicate for odjxes as well: cf. the structure 
of similar instances of Homeric developed comparisons, e.g., 
Thad, XVI, 7 1.: deddxpyca: Saxpvdccoa ; XVIIL, 318 £.: orevdyov: 
axvurat, ete. 

(vi) On the other hand, the argument for the unity raised 
by Professor Kapsomenos (p. 252) that dàkıuov rop €xovres 
would be an effect of the action of ép8patvey’ is not valid. To 
my way of thinking, dAxupov ġrop éxovres is meant as a permanent 
quality of wasps (‘with a heart of valor’). This is a topos; c£., 
e. g, Iliad, XII, 169-70: pévovres dvdpas Onpnripas (SC. odaxes Fe 
péMooar) and the folklore motif of “army of wasps."* In like 
manner, dAxios does not imply here necessarily ‘strength for 
defense? (“ Verteidigungskraft”), as Kapsomenos thought, but 


se This opposition remains even if one is willing to accept the ety- 
mology of &0w», proposed by K. F. W. Schmidt, Kuhns Zeitschrift, XLV 
(1913), pp. 231-5: “als primáres Präsens zum iterativ-intensiven ó6éw." 
Cf. Manu Leumann, Homerische Wörter (1950), p. 213, n. 5; H. Frisk, 
Gr. ct. Wb., I (1960), p. 450. 

*« V. 964 &Akutov rop éxorres erhält nur dann seinen vollen Sinn, 
wenn die Verteidigungskraft (GA«$) der Wespen . .. von der bereits 
erfolgten Aufreizung durch die bóswilligen Kinder erregt worden ist." 

? Stith Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk Literature (2nd ed., 1958), 
B268.8.3 (Jewish). 
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refers generally to boldness or valor (‘stout, brave’); cf., e. g., 
Callinus, 1, 10-11: r’ domidos aàxıpov rop / ésas; Tyrtaens, 
10, 17 Edmonds: dAxipov êv dpeot Ovuóv; Iliad, XI, 488: Tpoes 
éroy woAAot Te kai GAKysor; Or our instance, XVI, 266: Tay 
(sc. opnkõv) róre Mupptðóves xpadiny kai Ovpàv &xovres. 


As for the word zodéeoot (262), Kapsomenos supplies (p. 
253) opyxecow, which is most improbable. “Av@paas is to be 
understood. First of all, it must be granted to Kapsomenos 
that 8€ (262) is paratactic (‘the boys vex the wasps and make 
a common evil for many’), and not causal (= yáp), as Kakridis 
thought; in all six instances adduced by Kakridis (p. 251) there 
is ovdé, and not 8é. But the negation is typical for the wprios 
topic (cf. e.g. Empedocles, fr. 11, 1). Notwithstanding, the 
arguments of Kapsomenos for the interpretation woAéeco: (sc. 
opykecow) are, in my opinion, untenable. 


(i) Against the reasoning: “Dabei verliert aber éwóv sein 
Gewicht. Denn fuvdv kaxóv (‘ein gemeinsames Unheil’) deutet 
doch auf eine Menge, nicht auf die einzelnen Wanderer hin,” 
I would object: There is only a small group of children vexing 
sometimes a wasp’s nest; but afterwards there arises a possible 
danger (the meaning of kaxóv here) which is common (£vvóv) to 
a great deal of wayfaring men passing by, for a long time. Thus 
there are not “einzelne Wanderer" but a lot of them. 


(ii) The point is that boys usually do not vex a small number 
of wasps, thus causing evil or danger for the majority of the 
wasp community; but they do vex at once the full nest itself 
(oixtov, Iliad, XII, 168; koos Senos, 169; hence XVI, [261]). 
Now, if edwkecow should be understood with «oAéecou then 
épiduaivery odyxas would be the same action as réva Évvóv kaxóv 
wohéeoot cpyxerow, which is absurd. 


(iii) “Dies ist ja auch das natiirlichste (sc. dass man zu 
movéeoo. aus dem Vorhergehenden das Substantiv odyjxecow 
ergänzt) ; denn zu blossen Adjektiven denkt man ohne weiteres 
die vorhergehenden, nicht die nachfolgenden Substantive hinzu ? 
(Kapsomenos, p. 2583). But woddof, when used absolutely, as I 
believe it is here, need refer neither to a preceding nor to a 
following noun. Consequently, the word «oAéeco: does not refer 
here to the following words. Some wayfaring man is only an 
example, only one (cf. ris, 263) of the possibilities implied by 
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woAdot. The absolute use of woAdoi (sc. dvOpwrot) is to be found 
everywhere: cf., e. g., Iliad, IX, 73: wodéeco. 9" avdocas (at the 
end of a hexameter, as in our case); XVI, 655: zodéuv & àmó 
Oupdv éAovro (= V, 691) ; Plato, Laws, 888 C: rà 8óo pévror ráðn 
wept ÜcoUs petvat, roÀAotct pèv oU, peivas 0€ oŭy riri” 

(iv) The phrase £vvóv kakóv zoAécoo: probably has some politi- 
cal application, suitable to the rós community of men. A sup- 
posed interest of Homer for the welfare of the wasp or bee 
community is not likely here. Cf. Tyrtaeus, fr. 9, 15 D: évvdv 
9 éo0A0v wodyi vc wavri re Snot; Herodotus, VII, 53: £wóv yàp 
mao. &yaÜóy ; Heraclitus, fr. 114: ioxupileoBar xp) ra. Ewes mávrov, 
oKworep vonw mós; Iliad, XV, 198: yaia & ere Evy mrávrov xv. 
(‘a common property’). 


Finally, v. 261 is to be deleted: Kapsomenos is right in draw- 
ing attention to this necessity. (1) The argument of the Scholia, 
neglected by the moderns, őri rò kepropeiv où riOnow èr rov 8 épyov 
épeBilew, dAAd dia Aóyov is a strong one. To my way of thinking, 
kepropeiy combined with ogjxas is impossible! (ii) Kapsomenos 
added a new and good argument for the seclusion: vyziayor 
would be brought nearer to zaides,1° with reference to the Iliad, 
II, 337f. Actually, yyriayo: is only an attribute of waides and 
cannot be treated as virios when used absolutely, at the beginning 
of a hexameter (Iliad, IT, 38, et al.). (ii) To the argument of 
the Scholiast that v. 261 simply repeats the content of v. 260 
(ór. Sia rov wpoepnuevov arixov rabróv apyrat) I would add a 
possible reason. Namely, both eiyddios and épiógatvo are hapas 
in Homer: they invited comment. So in the next line keprogéov- 
res is an explanation of épiduaívew, and ecivodios was explained by 
the phrase 68. ëm: oii’ éxovras borrowed from Iliad, XII, 168: 
oikia ronjowvrot 686. éxt wowraXoéocoq. (SC. odijxes He péucca). 
Finally, aiei is a possible paraphrase of éGovres. Consequently, 
v. 261 is to be secluded. 


M. MARCOVICH. 
UNIVERSITY OF MÉRIDA, VENEZUELA. 


? Of. Thes. G. L., s. v., VII, col. 1418D: * zoXAAoí commode passim 
redditur multi.” 

194. |. so eng zusammengehóren, dass man sie ungern dureh einen 
vollen Vers auseinander gehalten sehen würde." 


ON THE AGAMEMNON, 1052. 


1050 KA. AN ecmep ori py yeASovos Sixny 


àyvóra, óovijv BapBapov Kexrnpevn, 
gow dpevav Aéyovaa melbo vw Adyar. 


E. Fraenkel judged: “+ ése dpevav Aéyouoa | non sanum; an 
corruptela latius pateat incertum est.” In his Commentary on 
the Agememnon, II, p. 478, he suggested the correction pAodpd- 
vas Aéyovoa; v. Wilamowitz, in Aischylos, Interpretationen, ad 
loc., thought: “aut Aéyovca aut Adyw. corruptum," and in 
Griechische Tragoedien, I], p. 117, he supposed the correction 
Oryo?ca in lieu of Aéyovca (which was rejected by Fraenkel, II, 
p. 477, n. 4). P. Mazon read: éow dpevov éxotoa with the ex- 
plieation: “ éxotea scripsi (quod iam coniecerat Dindorf, sed de 
Cassandra) .” 

Stanley (“nescio an <non> satis ex usu «e(Üav vel Aéyew Eow 
dpevov”), Hermann (“dicendo ei persuadeo intus in animo”), 
Headlam (“my words must speak within her comprehension and 
persuade her to consent”), et al. took dpéves as belonging to 
Cassandra, which is most improbable (cf. Fraenkel, loc. cit.). 

H. J. Rose, in his Commentary, IL (Amsterdam, 1958), p. 75, 
wrote: “Like Fraenkel, I believe the passage corrupt. Could 
Aesch. have written something like rà ew$póvov?" In compari- 
son with Stanley (1663) or Fraenkel, Denniston and Page 
(Oxford, 1957), p. 162, add nothing new. G. Murray (2nd ed., 
Oxford, 1955, repr. 1960), app. ad loc., makes no comment. 

To my way of thinking, $péves belong to Clytemnestra and no 
change is needed. 

(i) éco dpevoy Aéyovca means probably ‘speaking with sense,’ 
with two implications: (a) ‘speaking not as a mad or frenzied 
one’; (b) ‘speaking intelligibly, within the understanding.’ 
For éco ¢gpevav Aéyovoa cf. Heraclitus, fr. 114 DK: &v vom 
A€yovras, ‘who will speak with sense’ (Aéyovras is a praesens pro 
futuro), where &v vow? is a topical phrase (cf. Plato, Orito, 
48C; Rep., 619 B; Herodotus, VIII, 86; 138, eto.). 


1In view of the forms: vóov, B 40; vóos, B 104; the imitations of 
Democritus {ly rów, B 35 and 282; as well as Herodotus, the suggestion 
of Wackernagel ùv võ: (in Sprachl. Untersuchungen zu Homer, p. 38, 
n. 4) seems to me unlikely. 
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(ii) The opposite idea of éco dpevay is Agam., 479: dpevar 
xexoppevos; cf. Theognis, 223: xetvós y ddpuv ori, voov BeBrAap- 
pévos éo0Ao? (quoted by Blomfield and Fraenkel, IT, p. 240); 
Prometh. Bound, 1054-5: Todd8e pévro. rov dpevorAnkrov / 
Bovredpar’ éxy r éorw axotoar;* Pind. Ol., 7, 47: eo dpevar; 
Eurip, Herachd., 709: oav dpevay obk &dov óv; Soph. Antig., 
754: gpevov xevds, etc. For the locative meaning of éco cf. 
perhaps Agam., 1348: mézAnypor Kaipiay wAnynv éow; Septem, 
232: pévew dow Sduov; 557: yAdooay . . . dow muddy péovoay 
arSaivey Kaká ; Choeph., 919: éco xabnpévn, etc. 

(ii) As for the context of the passage, cf. first v. 1047: oof 
rot Aéyovaa raveral, aad?) Aóyov, Where eap Aóyov seems to express 
the same idea as éow $pevóv Aéyovoa ; then, v. 1064: 7 paiverai ye 
Kal kaKüy kAver dpevov, Where some opposition to éow $pevóv Aéyovoa 
is likely (ef. Prometh., 878-9: gpevordAnyeis paviac). 

As for the full sentence, mello is, to my view, a praesens pro 
futuro with some aspect of completion (“das konfektive 
Präsens”) meaning ‘I shall surely persuade her, and not a 
‘dynamic’ present, as Fraenkel was willing to suppose (IL, p. 
479), rendering it ‘I attempt (?) to persuade her.” The 
apodosis zefw depends both on elwep éort py Kexrnpéevy and on 
éow dpevav Aéyouoa (which has some conditional-causal meaning) : 
* Nay, if she is not, like a swallow, possessed of an unintelligible 
foreign tongue, and if I, on my part, am speaking intelligibly 
(as I think I do), then I shall surely persuade her by my words.” 
In this case, the two sides of the communication process are 
expressed: the possibility of reception by Cassandra (BdpBapos 
implying ‘void of understanding’: cf. Heraclitus, fr. 107, and 
Agam., 1060: « © àfvvýpov otca py Séyqt Aóyov) and the possi- 
bility of transmission by Clytemnestra. 

The proposed interpretation conserves the textual integrity. 
Nevertheless, I shall call to remembrance the words of H. D. 
Broadhead: “ After all the labour expended on the text of the 
Agamemnon it is unlikely that absolutely convincing emenda- 
tions will be forthcoming.” ? 


M. MARCOVICH. 
UNIVERSITY OF MÉRIDA, VENEZUELA. 


“Cf. H. S. Long, “ Notes on Aeschylus’ Prometheus Bound,” in Proc. 
Amer. Philos. Soe., CII, 3 (1958), p. 274. 

?* Some Passages of the Agamemnon,” in C.Q., IX (1959), p. 310, 
n. 1. 


THE MARATHON EPIGRAMS AGAIN. 


Werner Peek has made new readings in the Marathon 
epigrams which significantly change the text. After careful 
examination of the stones in Athens he has deciphered the marks 
of punctuation and the vertical stroke of a following letter after 
aici in line 1 of I. G., T”, 763.4. The punctuation does not occupy 
a full letter-space, as does the similar punctuation in line 2, and 
as I had assumed it would also in line 1.” Hence my restoration 
of this part of the stoichedon text is short by one letter and must 
be abandoned. I have confirmed Peek’s readings by my own 
examination of the stone in May of 1961. My only disagreement 
here is that I find the lowest of the three little circles of the 
punctuation somewhat higher on the stone than is shown in 
Peek’s drawing (op. cit., p. 496). Indeed, in my judgment, the 
punctuation is level with the bottoms of the letters along the 
line and must have extended high above, whereas the punctuation 
in line 2 is level with the letters along their tops and extends 
downward below. But the fact of the punctuation in the inter- 
space is certain. 

This is all clear gain, and, as Peek remarks, the traces under 
consideration can be seen in the photograph published by Kirch- 
ner,? and the vertical stroke is recorded also in Hiller's edition of 
the Corpus. 

And yet Peek’s restoration A|oier av há]wep tlodros éofda 
véo: Ücot| cannot be. There are three fundamental objections 
to it: (1) as interpreted by Peek, it makes davdpor rovd’ of line 1 
the antecedent of A[oior], (2) it necessitates the violation of 
stoichedon order in the text of the fourth-century copy, and 
(3) it is not consistent with the letters which can be read from 
the stone where hd]zep rLovros is restored. 

The discovery of the fourth-century copy has done much to 
facilitate the restoration of the text, for it supplies many of the 
words missing from the original. Knowledge that the first 
distich ended with a subjunctive (végeot cot) makes us certain 


1 Hermes, LXXXVIII (1960), p. 496. 

? The Aegean and the Near Hast: Studies Presented to Hetty Goldman 
(1956), p. 279. 

3 Imagines Inscriptionum Atticarum? (1948), Plate 9. 
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that those who receive something from the gods are an eventual 
unspecified group that may exist at some time in the future. 
The particle av or xé is required after the relative (if such it be) 
and these future men are contrasted to, and different from, the 
present heroes. The words àvópév rõvð cannot be the antecedent 
of oier. In writing the epigram as he has it 


aySpav rave’ àperi|s Extras kAé]os doi rov] aic, 

[olor dy ia tLovrots éofAà] vépwor Ocot 
Peek has combined the texts of the fifth and fourth century and 
has given a composite which cannot be translated: dy8pav rave’ 
does not mean “Solcher Manner.” They are the men here and 
now honored by the epigram, not the vague hypothetical bene- 
ficiaries of the gods at some future time, with dy and the 
subjunctive. 

I still insist also that the text of the fourth-century copy is 
essentially stoichedon. Small displacements of letters in the 
preserved portion rectify themselves, except at the end of the 
last line. Even here the beginnings of the last two lines have 
one to one correspondence in their lettering, for the restorations 
are certain: 


[éoxov yàp reoi re kai] ókvsópov èm vgóv 

[‘EAAd8a ji) màácav 80óA.]ov uap iov. 
A glance at the drawing which Peek offers for his restoration of 
this text (op. cit., p. 496) shows the difficulties of his disposition. 
It is unjustifiable to assume that the five letters of &oxov, for 
example, in line 8 have the same space, approximately, as the 
seven letters of olor dy & above them in line 2. There are other 
objections to the drawing, for it shows a tip of the lambda and 
the lower part of epsilon of xAéos as on the stone and legible in 
line 1. If true, the reading should be «]Aéos and not «Aélos; 
but the drawing is in error. There are no traces of any letter 
before the omikron. 

Most serious, however, is the fact that the letter nu occurs on 
the fifth-century stone where all the recent texts, mine included, 
have had a doubtful pi. This stone has been brought from the 
Epigraphieal Museum and placed beside the piece recently found 
in the Agora in the Museum in the Stoa of Attalos. Both frag- 
ments are now exhibited in the best possible light. There can 
be no doubt about the nu. Looking at it today one wonders how 
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it has been so hard heretofore to see, but once recognized it is 
unmistakable.* This letter nu was read by Koehler when the 
stone was in the museum of the Archaeological Society and is 
depicted, though slightly misplaced, even more clearly than the 
rho which follows it, in the drawing published as I. G., I, 383. 
It can be seen, every stroke preserved, in a photograph from the 
Agora recently published by Pierre Ámandry,? and in the de- 
tailed photograph of this area of the stone made by Alison Frantz 
which I published in 1956.9 This photograph also shows, and 
the stone confirms, the bottom tips of the strokes of gamma (the 
right stroke particularly clear) following the rho. Whatever the 
restoration, the letters that have to be taken into account are 
now vepy, and I suggest the following complete supplements, 
which satisfy the epigraphical requirements of the original and 
of its fourth-century copy as well: 


Original (post a. 479 a.) 


dvOpov Tove’ åperè IMpóca pdos äghrov] aiet: 
h[oïs kàv ely ë Epy [ors éoPAd ijo Ücot 


éaxov yap weLot Te [ai ókvzópov èri ved |v: 
heAA [Sa ple rãsav SotrAoly épap i3cv]. 


Copy (saec. IV a.) , 


[ dv8pav rad? à dpery Adu pd. | os ái rov aie, | 
| oís Kay ely Epyots ecb ha vépuogt eoi” 
[éoxov yàp meLot re kai] óKwmópey eri vnüv 
| Eda p) vücav OovÀAL]ov Sap iv. 


TRANSLATION 


The valor of these men will shine as a light 
imperishable forever, 
No matter to whom in deeds of war the 
gods may grant success ; 
For they on foot and on swift-sailing ships 
Kept all Greece from seeing a day of slavery. 


t Homer Thompson confirms this with me. Indeed, it was his inspec- 
tion of it in the Agora Museum as we were studying the stone together 
that first made me realize how clear the letter is. 

6“ Sur les ' Épigrammes de Marathon," Oewpía: Festschrift fiir W.- 
H. Schuchhardt (1960), p. 3. 

6 The Aegean and the Near Hast: Studies Presented to Hetty Goldman, 

Plate XXXVI, 2 (facing p. 280). 
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As is well known, another epigram was later inscribed on 
the fifth-century base, the text of which I have restored as 
follows : * 

êv dpa roto? addplas iv oréBeor Gupds| hór aiyu£v 
orécap wpdabe ruddy àv| ría pupidow, 
dyxiadop, rpéoor BL oħevoapévov épixvdes | 
darv Bia. Ifepoóv kAwdpevole orparidy |. 


Whatever the exact words of the restoration,® it is clear that 
this lower epigram, inscribed later,? refers to Marathon. The 
men who fought at Marathon thwarted the Persian attempt to 
burn Athens; this could not be said of the men who fought at 
Salamis or Plataia. This salient fact is clear in the lower epi- 
gram? and so far as I am aware there is general agreement about 
the certainty of' its attribution." But the upper epigram has 
been held not to refer to Marathon, now that the restoration 
ókvrópov émi veov is assured, because the Athenians had no ships 
in that engagement. This is a dilemma which I tried to ra- 
tionalize in my earlier study presented to Miss Goldman. 
Amandry refers the epigram to Salamis and Plataia, and Peek 
(who has another candidate for Salamis and Plataia) '? refers 
it to the Persian Wars generally. 

But if the upper epigram does not refer to Marathon there is 
a greater dilemma in the interpretation of roy09. Whatever the 
group of men designated by révé’, they must be the same as the 
group designated in the lower epigram by roto£. Both epigrams 
are on the same base, spread across its entire width, and there is 
no dichotomy which points one epigram to a Salamis-and-Plataia 
monument on one part above and the other epigram to an in- 
trusive Marathon monument added on another part of the base 
later. Both epigrams refer to whatever definition was given by 
the whole monument (in my opinion herms) which the base 
supported. It is a simple mathematical axiom that things equal 


* The Aegean and the Near East: Studies Presented to Hetty Goldman, 
p. 271. 

3 Peek, op. cit., p. 407, has different suggestions. 

? It is my belief that it was composed earlier and first used soon after 
490 B.C. on a monument for Marathon that was destroyed by the 
Persians. 

10 Cf, Amandry, op. cit., p. 4. 

11 See also W. Peek, op. cit., p. 498. 

1? See Studies Presented to David M. Robinson, II (1953), pp. 305-12. 
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to the same thing are equal to each other; and the men named 
as roto? were the men of Marathon. I find it easier to believe 
that the fighting by the ships at Marathon justifies éxurdpov émi 
veóv, carved after a lapse of eleven years or more, on a monument 
re-erected when the Persian Wars were over, than that the 
Athenians inscribed a second epigram saying that “these men” 
thwarted the Persians and prevented their burning the city 
(referring to Salamis and Plataia, or to the Wars generally), 
deliberately crediting the men of Salamis and Plataia with an 
achievement which they notably failed to perform and which was 
the great glory of the men of Marathon alone. 

The epigram for the men of Marathon is out of place on any 
base that has other terms of reference. Athens was not so poor 
in marble that the lower epigram could not have been given a 
base of its own if in fact the upper epigram did not also refer 
to Marathon. 


BENJAMIN D. MERITT. 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY. 


ODES, I, 16 AND 17: O MATRE PULCHRA..., 
VELOX AMOENUM. ... 


Who wrote the criminosi ambi of I, 16? The question has 
seldom been asked, and most people would answer promptly, 
“Horace, of course.” The answer is too prompt. Horace does 
not say so; if the poem is closely examined, he does not even 
imply it. On the contrary, there are signs, slight but unmistak- 
able, that identify the author of the tambi as the girl to whom 
the ode is addressed.* 

Consider first the precise shade of meaning in pones (3). This 
is not permissive, not even, precisely, jussive. The future in 
Latin as in English may express various shades of meaning, and 
one not uncommon shade is confident or would-be confident 
assumption, verging sometimes on deferential request, and im- 
plying a strong hope that the request will be granted. A good 


* This was brought to my notice a good while ago, in an oral com- 
munication which has regrettably remained unpublished, by J. J. Sheri- 
dan, of the University of Toronto. 
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example is Cicero's plea to Atticus, quod optimum factu vide- 
bitur, facies (Att., VII, 22, 2). Horace has a number of ex- 
amples of this use, particularly, as might be expected, with the 
second person singular; the general force is, “you will I am 
sure.” Compare potabts, bibes in Od., I, 20, “ You will, I am 
sure, swig down this coarse wine for friendship’s sake, though 
you will, I am sure, be drinking much better stuff yourself"; 
repetes, II, 1, 12, “You will, I am sure, return to tragedy"; 
sparges, IT, 6, 28, “You will, I am sure, shed a tear." 

To say, * You will, I am sure, put an end to my libellous 
verses against you” makes possible sense, provided only one copy 
of the verses was extant, and it was in the lady's possession. 
But it makes much better sense to say, “You will, I am sure, 
put an end to your libellous verses against me," and it is a more 
natural use of modum ponere. The poet goes on, “I can under- 
stand your writing them; anger is a natural impulse that may 
overpower anybody. But it's a ruinous passion; control your 
temper; I too wrote bad-tempered verse in my youth (this gives 
full and natural force to me quoque, etc.). Now I prefer to 
return soft answers (mutare, too, now gains a fuller meaning) 
until you recant your insults and be my friend (or my mistress) 
again.” Animum reddas has a fine kaleidoscope of possible im- 
plications: revive my soul, abandon your anger, give me your 
affection. 

Perception of this meaning may enrich our understanding of 
Od., I, 17. Adjacent odes in the same metre are not necessarily 
linked in content, but more often than not they are linked, and 
scholastic tradition, as far back as Porphyrio, does in fact link 
these two; in some manuscripts 16 bears the heading Ad T'yn- 
dariden. Tyndaris may well have been herself a writer of verse ; 
fide dicere, especially when fide is qualified by a particularising 
adjective, as Teta here, can quite as well refer to the composition 
of verse as to singing verses of someone else’s composition. 
Women did write verse in Roman society of the time. We do 
not know what was the social position of Tyndaris, but in any 
case we need not be so snobbish as to suppose that poetical com- 
position was confined to free women of the best families ; a Greek 
freedwoman could be quite as talented as a Sulpicia. Tyndaris 
might of course be a pseudonym,” and there is no way of telling 


? This possibility is investigated in a very interesting study of these 
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whether the situation in either ode is presented as real or as 
imaginary. | 

The seventeenth ode stresses peace, protection against violence 
and fervor, enjoyment of poetry, and situations of jealousy such - 
as might have given rise to criminosi iambi. It would perhaps 
be an excessive play of fancy to guess that the curious phrasing 
of the picture of the happy family life of the goats suggests 
that Tyndaris in her tambı had called Horace a stinker; but it 
is not straining probability to see in tibi copia manabi, etc. 
(14-15), placed between dis pietas mea et musa cordi est (18- 
14) and fide Teia dices (18-19), not simply a promise to cram 
the girl with fresh fruit, but a suggestion that she will find 
poetic inspiration flowing abundantly in the countryside. And 
since hic . . . caniculae vitabis aestus is linked with fide Tera 
dices, it may imply, if we recognize a connection with the previ- 
ous ode, “this hot weather is hard on the temper, especially in 
the city; here you can cool off and sing of love’s rivalries in a 
lighter, more objective strain.” To seek a literary reference in 
the choice of Lesbian wine would perhaps be farfetched. 

It would be sufficient to take the ode as an example of the 
mitia with which in the sixteenth ode Horace spoke of repaying 
tristia, an alluring picture of rural peace enlivened by light verse 
and innocent merriment, with perhaps in the last stanza a deft 
hint that Horace too, if he had not chosen the paths of peace, 
could have found something with which to reproach Tyndaris. 


L. A. MacKay. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


two odes, taken together with Hpodes 5 and 17, by E. A. Hahn, 
T. A. P. A., 1939, pp. 213-30. 
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ANDRÉ CuasTAGNOL. La préfecture urbaine à Rome sous le Bas- 
Empire. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1960. Pp. xix 
-+ 523. (Publications de la Faculté des Lettres et Sciences 
Hwmaines d'Alger, 34). 


This is an important book. It fills à gap among works dealing 
with Roman political institutions by giving us, for the period fol- 
lowing Diocletian, a long-needed replacement for Vigneaux's anti- 
quated treatment of the Urban Prefecture, one of the few important 
offices of the Principate to have maintained and even enhanced its 
spheres of competence during the Late Empire. In addition, by 
relating that office to the background of general social, economie, 
and administrative problems, Chastagnol has enriched our knowl- 
edge of many points only indirectly concerned with his subject. 

He takes as the chronological limits of his study the dates A.D. 
290/1, when Diocletian assimilated Italy to the provinces by ereat- 
ing regional Italian correctores, and the death of Honorius in A.D. 
423, after which the sources for the history of the Urban Prefecture 
decline in number and value. The limits are useful ones, yet one 
misses the insights Chastagnol might have given us into the office 
during the sixth century and, in particular, into its relationship to 
the Ostrogothie regime. Granted the state of the sources, the Codes 
notwithstanding, his focusing of attention on the Prefecture at Rome 
is understandable, although he glances frequently at the correspon- 
ding Prefecture of Constantinople, for which he draws conclusions 
by analogy with Rome. 

The author sees Constantine as the reformer who did most to give 
the Prefecture its characteristic attributes as vice-regent at the old 
capital, although he correctly stresses the importance of modifica- 
tions in the office made by later emperors, especially Constantius 
II. He explains Constantine’s reforms of the Prefecture, in part, 
in relation to his changes in attitude towards the pagan urban aris- 
tocracy, which had traditionally monopolized the office. This is seen 
especially in the appointment of vicarii functioning at Rome and 
responsible to the urban prefects when the emperor trusted them, 
or to the Praetorian Prefecture when he did not. Chastagnol feels 
that the greatest moment in the history of the institution during ihe 
period oeeurred in A.D. 331 (p. 63). He makes a good case for 
attributing to that year the initial subordination to the prefeets of 
magistrates directing urban services like supply, police, and publie 
works. Chastagnol thinks that Constantine, in increasing the prefects’ 
powers, was motivated by his recent experience in creating regional 
Praetorian Prefectures, by the desire to create a rational precedent 
of government to follow in organizing Constantinople, and by the 
wish to assuage the increasingly disturbed feelings of a pagan Roman 
aristocracy confronted with the emperor’s pro-Christian bias. 
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Chastagnol next turns to the prefect’s political attributions as 
chief of police and spokesman for the senatorial class, both of which 
roles were enhanced upon the removal of the capital from Rome. 
In a section on his judicial competence he stresses his capacity as 
natural judge of senators, the development of the iudicium quin- 
quevirale, and the eventual extension of his appellate jurisdiction 
beyond the regiones suburbicariae. Chastagnol devotes a chapter to 
prefectural administration of religion and shows how prefects eon- 
tinued to preside in official capacities at pagan ceremonies until the 
reign of Gratian, when the state officially divested itself of the old 
religion. Before that time, and even after the Empire had become 
officially Christian, prefects were perforce embroiled in Christian 
controversy, but Chastagnol points out that, since they were still 
often pagan ministers, prefectural competence never extended to 
presiding at Christian ceremonies in the city, and that the Pope was 
to be sovereign master of religious affairs. 

In his treatment of prefectural services, the author suggests a 
novel and convincing explanation for the development of the urban 
officium and disbandment of the vigiles and urban cohorts. He be- 
lieves that the cohorts existed until the reign of Valentinian I, when 
they were incorporated in the urban ministry. Thereafter the polic- 
ing of Rome was organized by curatores regionum and corporati, 
in addition to the officiales. Chastagnol concludes his discussion of 
prefectural functions with a comprehensive study of the office’s re- 
sponsibility to provide the city with food and supplies and of the 
corresponding responsibility over the municipal treasuries from 
which such necessary services were paid. This section provides a 
necessary corrective to the view of Ernst Stein, who underestimated 
the importance of the Urban Prefecture’s financial competence. 

The last part consists of a pioneer study of prefects, their origins, 
careers, and religious affiliations. This is one of its most important 
parts, since it indicates, reign by reign, the shifting political atti- 
tudes of the central government toward the office, especially its 
pagan background, as well as changes in the senatorial cursus hon- 
orum, of which, naturally, the Prefecture remained an important 
part. Thus we find that the Prefecture was still held generally by 
urban Roman aristoerats and that, although Christian appointees 
to the post gradually increased in number, pagan prefects were still 
holding office in surprising numbers even at the end of the period. 
The book concludes with four appendices containing lists of known 
magistrates of subordinate echelons within the Urban Prefecture. 

In a work which encompasses so many topies and attempts to 
find solutions to so many debatable problems, it is inevitable that 
there should be disagreement on points of detail. One finds it hard to 
believe that the urban officium numbered as many as 5,000 men in 
the second half of the fourth century (p. 228), even if one accepts 
Chastagnol's view on the incorporation of the three urban cohorts 
as oficiales. There is no reason to believe that these cohorts had 
been kept up to strength, and the relianee of prefeetural govern- 
ment on organizations like the regional curators and the corpora- 
tions rather shows that they were not. Nor need one find eonvine- 
ing Chastagnol's argument that Cod. Theod., VI, 27, 8 of A.D. 396, 
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which mentions tribuni wrbaniciami at Constaninople, reflects traces 
of an earlier organization of the police force of the eastern capital 
by either Constantine or Constantius II into urban cohorts, each 
eommanded by a tribune (p. 227). Chastagnol elsewhere in his work 
correctly emphasizes that, at Rome, the urban cohorts, beginning 
with Constantine, were all commanded by only one tribune, tribunus 
fori suarii, who does not occur in the East. Hence, the western anal- 
ogy for such putative tribunes—and their cohorts—is completely 
laeking. Constantinople was, affer all, a eapital, while Rome was 
not, and one should accordingly hesitate to transfer automatically 
urban Roman organization to the East without good evidence. The 
size and importance of the police branch of the urban oficium in the 
East was probably not so great in a city which was still smaller 
than Rome, and which often had palace troops to maintain order. 
One might believe that Constantinople never had urban cohorts, 
sinee there was no need for them. The edict in question refers to 
patronage in appointing men to the schola agentium in rebus, and 
the tribuni urbaniciant involved were no doubt commanders of the 
scholae palatinae, whose relationship to the agentes was close. (See 
on this edict my Officium of the Urban Prefecture, pp. 89 f., which 
Chastagnol does not eite à propos of this point.) 

Lastly, one might disagree with Chastagnol regarding the effec- 
tiveness of imperial “controls” over the Urban Prefecture. Àl- 
though he is right to point out that one should not expect to find 
continual friction between prefects and their vicars (p. 387), one 
should note that the sources show us only infrequently that the vicars 
were an effective counterpoise to prefectural administration. Emper- 
ors, at least in the West, did not consistently attempt to staff such 
positions with men free of the vested interests they were supposed to 
control, and, henee, centralization failed. At a different echelon 
within prefectural administration, the same objection holds true in 
estimating the importance of the chief of staff, princeps officii, 
traditionally assumed to have been an informer on his superior. 
Chastagnol erroneously calls this official an agens in rebus rather than 
ex agente (pp. 219, 229, 386), that is, one no longer on the rolls 
of the security organization. He also follows Ernst Stein in attrib- 
uting to either A.D. 341 or 346 the initial appointment of this type 
of chief of staff to the Prefecture and, like all recent commenta- 
tors on the subject, has missed the important objections to this dat- 
ing by E. Holmberg, Geschichte des Cursus Publicus (Upsala, 1933), 
pp. 120-6. I expect to return to this point in a general study of 
Roman internal seeurity now in preparation and will only suggest 
here that the importance and effectiveness of the princeps officii as 
an informer has probably been overestimated. 

The bibliography is extensive and complete, with the exception of 
Karayannopulos! Finanzwesen des friihbyzantinischen Staates (Mun- 
ich, 1958), which Chastagnol apparently was not able to consult. 

The above points eite what are only minor blemishes in a major 
work whose high standards of accuracy and whose breadth and depth 
of eoneeption will make it indispensable to the student of deelining 
Rome. Chastagnol is to be eongratulated on having given us a work 
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whieh has singularly advanced our understanding of an important 
branch of late Roman government. One will look forward to his 
fortheoming publication of the fast? of the late Urban Prefecture. 


WILLIAM G. SINNIGEN. 
HUNTER COLLEGE. 


Winrriep BÜHLER. Die Europa des Moschos: Text, Übersetzung 
und Kommentar. Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner Verlag GMBH, 
1960. Pp. vii + 247. (Hermes, Einzelschriften, Heft 13.) 


Of the nearly 250 pages in this volume only 12 are needed for the 
text and translation of Moschus 2, Ewropa. So much ean be said 
about the manuseript, antecedents, text, and interpretation of a 
short epyllion, 166 verses long. Every verse receives commentary 
upon at least one word or phrase within it. We may be sure that 
nothing remains to be said about Mosehus' Europa; we may even 
believe that more than enough has been said. Some of the expli- 
cation du texte hardly needs to appear upon the printed page. But 
aside from the observation that the book could well be shorter, and 
from a few disagreements about text or interpretation, I can ree- 
ommend it to all students of Hellenistic poetry. It is a model of 
its kind. 

The Einleitung of 30 pages is divided into two sections. In the 
first, on the text tradition, all manuseripts (and three early edi- 
tions) are listed and described. Bühler elassifies the manuscripts in 
two principal groups: the superior FBM and the g family, of which 
Á is best. The seeond seetion deals with the literary history of the 
Europa myth. In extant literature the earliest mention of Europa 
oceurs in Iliad, XIV, 321 f. Thereafter Hesiod, Eumelus, Stesi- 
chorus, Simonides, Bacchylides, and Aeschylus had something to say 
about her, as fragments of lost works show. After Moschus’ time, 
Horace, Ovid, Achilles Tatius, Lucian, and Nonnus made use of the 
story. Biihler concludes this section with the judgment that Mos- 
chus was indebted to predecessors, drawing not only upon earlier 
treatments of the Europa myth, but also upon usable passages on 
other subjects (e.g., Nausicaa and her companions at the river, Per- 
sephone and her companions gathering flowers). 

The text, with generous critical apparatus, and the translation 
into German are sound in general; and Biihler may be right about 
every one of the few readings on which one might not agree with 
him. These debatable places are discussed below in the course of my 
review of the commentary. 

The commentary occupies more than 160 pages of the total (pp 
44-205), close to one page for each verse. As I have indicated, it is 
copious and thorough. Bühler points out every echo in the Europa 
of Homer, Apollonius, and other predecessors of Moschus, and also 
every echo of Moschus’ poem in later poets; Ovid, Quintus, Oppian, 
and Nonnus seem especially indebted to him. All cited passages of 
other poets are conveniently assembled in Register I. 
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One may object to Bühler's interpretations in the following 
instances. 

30 (pp. 77 f.). Bühler translates, “ mit denen sie immer zusammen 
spielte, wenn sie im Reigen tanzte oder sich in den Fluten der Berg- 
bäche badete oder auf der Wiese wohlduftende Lilien pfliickte.” He 
wants to take éyrivairo in the sense of aufführen, believing that Mos- 
chus refers, not to times when Europa made herself ready for the 
dance, but when she took part in it. Since the parallel verbs of 31- 
2 appear to mean social pastimes, so, he thinks, must this. Here, 
as elsewhere, I feel that Bühler pushes logie and exact meanings 
farther than is necessary for a poetic text (and that he is also 
wrong occasionally about meanings). He has no convineing evidence 
for the meaning that he wants to give évriveofa:. Notice too that 
évrivatro, first in the series, is aorist, whereas the two parallel verbs 
which follow are present. In temporal clauses the aorist is often 
equivalent to an English pluperfect (here, though the mood is opta- 
tive, the aorist and present [= imperfect] optatives refer to past 
time in a past-general conditional-relative clause). We may trans- 
late, “with whom she always played, whenever she had prepared 
herself for dancing or whenever she bathed, ete.” Furthermore, why 
may not Europa and her girl companions have dressed for the dance 
together in sportive mood? 

31 (pp. 79-81). Bühler does not want to restrict rpoyojow dvatpwv 
to the mouths of streams, apparently in fear of treacherous cur- 
rents for Europa and her friends. He believes that rpoyoot may 
refer to any part of the course. The passages which he cites can be 
interpreted that way, in the sense that a word for “stream” could 
be substituted without damage to the meaning, But in not a single 
passage cited does prochoai have to be taken as “ stream” rather than 
“mouth.” Bühler's remarks on Hesiod, Op., 757 are hardly cogent. 
The poet forbids pollution at the prochoaé and kréna of rivers: 
why, asks Bühler, only at the mouth and source? For Hesiod must 
mean the whole stream. But source and mouth, beginning and end, 
may in poetic speech imply all that lies between. Bühler cites Quin- 
tus’ verses which mention battle and slaughter by the prochoai of 
Seamander. But remember that the Trojan battlefield was very close 
to the mouths of Scamander and Simoeis, ranging over a three-mile 
stretch from the rivers’ mouths to the town (if the site is Hissar- 
lik); and the Achaeans’ camp, one limit, was hard by the river 
mouths. Bithler’s best support is Quintus, I, 286, referring to the 
Maeander River, roAvyydprroow éEXtoodpevos spoxorot. The Maean- 
der certainly winds with “streams of many bends”; yet can we be 
sure that Quintus’ phrase means just this? In I, 280-6 Quintus 
refers to the men of Miletus, which is on the Latmie Gulf, into 
which the Maeander empties; the Milesians “live on the erests of 
Latmos, in Branchus’ long glens and at Panormus on the shore, and 
by the streams (reethra) of deep-flowing Maeander"; the river is 
then described in a relative clause which we may translate thus: 
“who goes winding from Phrygia rich in sheep to the Carians’ vine- 
clad land (ie. to Milesia) with outpouring of waters (ie., pouring 
forth waters at the mouth) which have passed many bends.” In this 
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Harry J. Leon. The Jews of Ancient Rome. Philadelphia, The 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 1960. Pp. ix + 378; 
32 pls. $5.50. (The Morris Loeb Series, Vol. 5.) 


Despite the rather generic title and the avowed purpose of the 
author “to present all the available data on the Jews of ancient 
Rome” (p. vii), The Jews of Ancient Rome is much more an archae- 
ological and sociological than historical study. The first chapter 
gives a rapid survey of the history of the Jews at Rome from the 
second century B. C. to the fourth century A. D. The remaining nine 
are devoted to a study of the Jewish catacombs at Rome, their inserip- 
tions, symbols, and art, and to a reconstruction of the private, social, 
and religious life of the Roman Jews from these remains. To this 
has been added a useful series of plates and an important appendix 
of some five hundred inscriptions with an English translation and 
brief commentary on each. 

The first chapter is a necessary introduction to the rest of the 
work, but it is also the least satisfactory part of it. No really serious 
attempt is made to criticize the pagan, Jewish, and Christian sources 
from which a history of the Jews at Rome must be written. A 
number of statements could be qualified considerably. Among these 
could be ineluded the contentions that Tiberius was “a high-minded 
and capable ruler” (p. 16), that Jewish citizens at Rome under 
Tiberius could hardly “have been banished without a formal trial 
and conviction for violating the laws of Rome” (p. 18), that the 
Jews had no hand in the persecutions of the Christians (p. 28, n. 2), 
that “ there seems to be no evidence at all” for a persecution of the 
Christians by Domitian (p. 35), and that Flavius Clemens and 
Domitilla actually were * Judaizers" as Dio Cassius apparently de- 
clares (p. 35). Arguments could be urged against each of these 
positions, but since they do not pertain to the substance of the book, 
they need not be diseussed here. 

In the second chapter, Professor Leon gives a brief but interesting 
account of the discovery of the Jewish catacombs. The first was 
made in 1602 by Antonio Bosio in a vineyard about a mile and a 
quarter beyond the present Porta Portese. The catacomb was visited 
by archaeologists in the eighteenth century, but its site was then 
forgotten. In 1859, a second catacomb was discovered in the Vigna 
Randanini on the Via Appia Antica. In 1866, a very small catacomb 
was found along the Vicolo di San Sebastiano, in 1882 another on 
the Via Casilina, and in 1885 still another, though only doubtfully 
Jewish, on the Via Appia Pignatelli, In 1904, workmen quarrying 
stone in Monteverde rediscovered the catacomb that had originally 
been found by Bosio in 1602; and in 1919, an important Jewish 
cemetery was discovered beneath the grounds of the Villa Torlonia 
on the Via Nomentana. 

One of the most critical problems connected with the Roman 
catacombs is the date of their construction. The matter is difficult 
enough with respect to the Christian cemeteries, but considerably 
more so for the Jewish. De Rossi believed that the earliest Christian 
catacombs had their origins in the last decade of the first century, 
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but this is now generally held to be at least thirty years too early. 
From the early third century on, however, a number of consular 
dates and the identification of the tombs of historical mdividuals, 
particularly in the papal erypt in the catacomb of Calixtus, are of 
great assistance in dating. But no such eriteria are available for 
the Jewish cemeteries. In all of the 534 inscriptions aecepted by 
Leon as of Jewish origin, there is not a single one with a year’s date 
on it or the name of a single person identifiable from other sources. 
The catacombs must therefore be dated solely on archaeological evi- 
dence. Though he does not discuss the matter at length, Leon agrees 
with J.-B. Frey, the editor of the monumental Corpus Inscriptionum 
Judaicarum, in assigning a fairly early date to them: “ We may 
assume with a fair degree of confidence that the Monteverde cata- 
comb was the earliest, perhaps going back to the first century 
B. C. E,... that the Appia catacomb was used from the first 
century C. E. to the end of the third century; that the Nomentana 
also was used in the first to third centuries. It seems that at the 
end of the third eentury, or early in the fourth, the Jews of Rome 
abandoned the eustom of burying in catacombs and began to use 
open-air cemeteries” (p. 66). On the basis of the same criteria, 
that is, the palaeography of the inscriptions, the formulae employed, 
the degeneration of the languages used, and the style of the decora- 
tions, Antonio Ferrua has, on the other hand, argued for a somewhat 
later date: The Jewish eataeombs would have had their origins in the 
third century, but they would be for the most part from the fourth 
century and even later (“Sulla tomba dei Cristiani e su quella degli 
Ebrei" Civiltà Cattolica, LXXXVII, 4 [1936], p. 310; so also P. 
Testini, Archeologia Cristiana [ Rome, 1958], p. 317). As for the 
brick stamps which Frey regarded as "témoignages irréfragables ” 
(C.I.1., I [Rome, 1936], p. liv) of the early date of the Jewish 
catacombs, Father Ferrua has recalled the fact that most of the 
dated bricks found in S. Maria Maggiore, S. Croce in Gerusalemme, 
and S. Martino ai Monti are from the first, second, and beginning 
of the third centuries A.D. About the only surety that one ean 
have of the usage of new materials in an ancient structure is to find 
a series of bricks bearmg the same stamp like the five found in the 
drain behind the shrine to St. Peter on the Vatican, and even then 
there is no absolute guarantee that the tiles may not have been 
reused. A number of other reasons could possibly be given for a 
later date. The only good example of a coin found in the catacomb 
of Monteverde was one of Constantius II (337-361). Among the 
lamps discovered in the same cemetery were four bearing a Christian 
monogram (Nikolaus Müller, Die jüdische Katakombe am Monte- 
verde zu Rom [Leipzig, 1912], pp. 55-7). Since this device only 
eame into common use after the accession of Constantine, it could, 
like the coin of Constantius, be used as a proof of a later date for 
the cemeteries. The objects, of course, could also have been brought 
in by later visitors. At least one Christian lamp was found in the 
catacomb on the Via Nomentana, as Leon noticed in the debris from 
the excavation of this cemetery (p. 225). The gold glasses that have 
eome from the catacombs should also be dated in the late third or, 
more likely, in the fourth century. Various figures of a neutral or 
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even pagan character are represented, but there are no scenes from 
the Old Testament. This is in striking contrast to the fifty-two 
different Biblical incidents painted on the walls of the synagogue 
at Dura-Europos and to the popularity of such pictures in the 
Christian catacombs. The absence of these motifs, as Carl Kraeling 
has suggested, may be due to a reluctance to portray Biblical scenes 
in such a context (Excavations at Dura-Europos, VIII, 1: The 
Synagogue [New Haven, 1956], p. 399). On the other hand, if the 
Christian catacombs have earlier origins than the Jewish, we may 
have here an iconoclastic reaction somewhat similar to that of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries when many of the Reformers 
destroyed images of Christ and the saints that had been used for 
centuries. 

In the third chapter, Leon discusses the Jewish inseriptions found 
at Rome. He is here confronted with the diffienlt problem that 
engages Christian archaeologists as well. How can objects in a 
catacomb, or which allegedly come from one, be identified as being 
of pagan, Jewish, or Christian origin? In the first place, there is 
always the possibility of the intrusion, either by accident or design, 
of foreign materials. So many pagan inscriptions, for example, have 
been found in Christian cemeteries that there seems to have been a 
considerable traffic in such secondhand materials. The titulus of a 
mausoleum bearing the name of Aelius Isodorus was even used in 
the remodeling of the shrine to St. Peter on the Vatican during the 
reign of Constantine. Secondly, almost without exception, the 
Roman catacombs were rifled in antiquity. Relatively few inserip- 
tions are found in situ, and in the general desolation, it is frequently 
difficult to determine if an object was deliberately placed in a cata- 
comb or whether it was dumped there in later times through entrance 
or down a light shaft. Thirdly, in former centuries many objects 
were removed from the catacombs and placed in the vestibules of 
churches or in museums without an adequate record as to the place 
of their origin. In another study, which is only referred to in the 
present work, Leon has shown that the inscriptions which once graced 
the court of the episcopal palace at Porto, and which were taken as 
evidence for a Jewish cemetery and community in that city, must 
have come there from Rome early in the nineteenth century (“ The 
Jewish Community of Ancient Porto," Harv. Theol. Rev., XLV 
[1952], pp. 165-75). 

In the face of these recognized difficulties, Leon follows the sound 
principle of regarding whatever is found in a Jewish catacomb as 
of Jewish origin and whatever is found outside such a catacomb as 
non-Jewish until the contrary is proved. After a very careful re- 
examination of the evidence, he accepts 534 inseriptions from Rome 
as Jewish, and uses these as the basis of his further studies. Several 
dozen inscriptions accepted by Frey he has rejected as being pagan 
or Christian, or too fragmentary to be of any significance. On the 
other hand, he includes among the Jewish inscriptions from Rome 
seven from the Monteverde catacomb (pp. 345-6) regarded by Frey 
as pagan, five probably from the same catacomb which Frey at- 
tributed to Porto (pp. 343-4), and four not listed by Frey at all 
(pp. 344-5). One of these (No. 35a, p. 269) was found by Leon 
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himself carved on the upper edge of a sarcophagus on the grounds 
of the Villa Torlonia. A difference of opinion will probably always 
exist about some of these epitaphs, particularly about two of the 
longest and most interesting. One of these, No. 476 in Frey’s list, 
which is also the enumeration followed by Leon, is the Regina in- 
scription from Monteverde. The other, No. 527, is the epitaph of 
Probina, which was inscribed on a great marble slab affixed to a 
wall of a house near the church of S. Silvestro on the Quirmal in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, but which has since disappeared. 
Since the former was discovered in a Jewish cemetery, it has been 
accepted as Jewish by Adolf Deissman (Light from the Ancient East 
[New York, 1927], pp. 447-50), J.-B. Frey (C. I.1., I, pp. exxxii- 
exxxix), E. R. Goodenough (Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman 
Period, I1 [New York, 1953], pp. 135-6), and by Leon (pp. 248-9). 
On the basis of a menorah seen by the epigraphist Martin de Smedt 
on the Probina inseription, Frey (pp. 385-8) and Goodenough (p. 
142) maintain that it is Jewish. Leon, however, regards it rather as 
being “more probably Christian than Jewish” (p. 74, n. 1). Because 
the contents of both of these inscriptions are so different from those 
of the other Jewish inseriptions and beeause they are written in 
verse, Father Ferrua has argued that they are both of Christian 
origin (Civ. Catt., LXXXVII, 4, pp. 307-9). 

In the fourth, fifth, and sixth chapters, Leon examines the lan- 
guages of the inseriptions, the names found on them, and the funeral 
formulae and epithets employed. Of the 534 inscriptions which he 
accepts as Jewish, 405 are written in Greek, 123 in Latin, 4 in 
Hebrew or Aramaic, and 2 are bilingual. From this it may be con- 
cluded that “ the Jews formed no linguistic island in ancient Rome” 
(p. 92). Rather surprising is the fact that among the 551 names 
that have survived on the inscriptions the patriarchal names of 
Abraham, Israel, and Moses (with possibly one exception) are not 
found (p. 120). Judas, which appears eleven times, is the com- 
monest name for males, and Maria, which appears eight, is the com- 
monest for females (pp. 118-19). The formulae used on the epitaphs 
are remarkably simple and even monotonous. Of the 328 usable 
inscriptions, 294 have the legend éyOd8e xerar or èy eiphvn or the 
two in combination (p. 123). In comparison with the variety of 
sentiments, petitions, and beliefs found on Christian epitaphs of 
approximately the same period, the Jewish formulae appear to be 
quite stereotyped and jejune. 

In the seventh and eighth chapters, Leon discusses the synagogues 
and the organization of the Jewish community at Rome. From the 
evidence of the inscriptions he identifies “ eleven congregations about 
whose existence we may feel fairly certain” (p. 159). He rejects 
four others that have been suggested, for lack of sufficient evidence. 
He also argues with good reasons against the existence of a central 
gerusia with a supreme head over all the synagogues of Rome. His 
attempts, however, to show from a statistical study of the inscriptions 
that “the Appia group included the most Romanized congregations, 
the Monteverde the most conservative, and the Nomentana the most 
Hellenized and least Romanized” (p. 110; see also pp. 241, 243, 
258) are not particularly enlightening. Bight of the eleven syna- 
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gogues are represented by epitaphs from the Monteverde catacomb, 
but one of these is also mentioned in an inseription from the Appia 
catacomb. A second synagogue referred to in this latter catacomb: 
is also represented in the catacomb on the Via Nomentana. This 
cemetery has supplied us with the name of another synagogue not 
noticed elsewhere, as has also the small catacomb on the Vicolo di 
San Sebastiano. "Since members of different congregations could be 
buried in the same or different cemeteries, the evidence seems to be 
too slight to determine the relative conservatism of the communities 
from the inscriptions, especially since the dating of the different 
catacombs is still uncertain. 

The symbols and decorations found in the catacombs are of con- 
siderable help in understanding the mentality of those who built 
them. In the ninth chapter, Leon agrees with Goodenough (Jewish 
Symbols, II, pp. 21-3) that the painted rooms of the Via Appia were 
of Jewish origin (pp. 201-2). This is in opposition to Frey (C.I. I., 
I, p. exxiv), who argued that these were pagan hypogea taken over 
by Jews for their own use. On the other hand, Leon believes that a 
marble fragment from the same catacomb showing Moses striking the 
rock “must certainly be from a Christian sarcophagus, since this is 
one of the most common motifs in early Christian art and no in- 
stanee has yet been found in Rome of any Jewish treatment of a 
biblical theme in either painting or sculpture” (p. 214). Numerous 
efforts have been made to interpret the meaning of the symbols found 
in the eataeombs from passages in Philo or the Talmud. Leon is 
rightly skeptical about such endeavors: “In the absence of con- 
temporary explanations, it is impossible for us to reconstruct their 
meaning, since we cannot hope to put our mentality in the place of 
that of the ancients so as to determine the specifie meaning of this 
or that figure or to decide where decoration ends and symbolic 
meaning begins” (p. 227). 

In the final chapter, some interesting details are brought forward 
about the personal and familial life of the Jews of ancient Rome, 
their occupations and economic status, their national origins, and 
their religious beliefs and practices. Among the virtues particularly 
cultivated were devotion to the law, charity, and righteousness. 
“References to God are almost entirely absent from the inscriptions, 
possibly because the use of the holy name was avoided" (pp. 247-8). 
A belief in an afterlife rarely finds expression except in the formula 
“In peace be his (her) sleep” (p. 248). An inseription (No. 298) 
and a gold glass (No. 732), both bearing the name Anastasia, could 
have been cited as evidence for a belief in the resurrection. 

The appendix of inseriptions which Leon has placed at the end 
of this volume ean hardly replace Frey’s Corpus Inscriptionum 
Iudaicarum since it does not have the illustrations or the bibliography 
that Frey included in his work. Leon has, however, been able to 
make a considerable number of corrections in Frey’s readings and 
to include others already suggested by Ferrua. On the other hand, 
an examination of the reproductions in the C.1.1. would seem to 
indieate that 1n Nos. 308 and 367 Frey's readings might be preferred. 
Leon's text would be perhaps even more profitable if he had used 
Frey's system of editing or if he had adapted the * Leyden system ” 
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for it. Similarly, the reader would have appreciated the inclusion of 
a map of Rome showing the positions of the different catacombs and 
some plans of the catacombs themselves such as the one included 
by Beyer and Lietzmann in their monograph on the Nomentana 
catacomb. A few minor errors could be corrected. Six different 
levels are not to be found in the catacomb of Calixtus (p. 66). The 
reference to “the synagogue at Jerusalem” on p. 190 should, of 
eourse, be to that of Nazareth. An extra accent has been added to 
a name on p. 183, n. 1, and on p. 248, read 358 for 350. Apart from 
these slight errors, the book has been carefully proofread, This is 
à volume that eould profitably be in every library since it places the 
reader in immediate contact with one of the great formative influ- 
ences on the culture of the West, the Hebrew tradition as this 
developed in the diaspora. 


M. JOSEPH CosTELLOE, S.J. 
CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY, 
OMAHA, NEBRASEA. 


F. Novorny. Platonis Epinomis Commentariis Illustrata. Prague, 
Academia Scientiarum Bohemoslovenica, 1960. Pp. 246. 


In this book, written with the same plan as the author’s commen- 
tary on Plato’s Letters (Platonis Epistulae Commentariis Illustra- 
tae [Brno, 1930]), Novotny succeeds in giving the best and fullest 
commentary on the language of this important dialogue. The book 
consists of an introduction in which there are discussions of the 
structure of the Epinomis, of its relation to the Laws, and of the 
ancient evidence for the authorship of the dialogue, which Novotny 
attributes to Plato himself. There follows Burnet’s text, but on p. 
43 he prints fifteen places where he departs from it; the reasons 
for these departures he gives in the commentary. The latter consists 
of six hundred and thirty-four notes and the book concludes with 
an appendix on the five elements in the Hpinomis. On pp. 237-9 
Novotny prints the bibliography dealing with the dialogue. He has 
missed two works which, I think, would have convinced him of the 
spuriousness of the dialogue and which contribute to the clarifica- 
tion of many obscure points in the dialogue itself as well as its rela- 
tion to Plato’s Laws. These works are: Professor Cherniss’ review 
of G. Müller's book, Studien zu den platonischen Nomoi, in Gno- 
mon, XXV (1953), pp. 367-79 (ef. especially pp. 371-5) and Pro- 
fessor Einarson’s review-artiele of E. des Places’ edition and trans- 
lation of the Epinomis in C.P., LITI (1958), pp. 91-9. Novotny’s 
ignorance of the latter may well be explained by the fact that it 
reached him too late to be taken into consideration, but the same 
cannot be said about Cherniss’ article. 

In his commentary Novotny has included the substance of his 
article “De Platonis Miraeulo Geometrieo," published in Listy 
Filologické, UXXX (1957), pp. 14-20, with two plates at the end 
of the volume, which is, I think, the definitive interpretation of the 
mathematical passage (Epinomis, 9900-991A). Novotny’s interpre- 
tation confirms that of R. M, Jones (“ Incommensurable Numbers 
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and the Epinomis, A.J.P., LIII [1932], pp. 61-6), although he 
arrived at this interpretation independently and expands it by illus- 
trating the interpretation of the geometrical assimilation of num- 
bers which by nature are not similar. 

I shall limit my discussion of this book to some eomments on the 
problem of the authorship and on the passages where the author 
departs from Burnet’s text, 

Without any specific discussion Novotny maintains that there is 
no allusion at all in Aristotle to the Hpinomis (for Harward’s and 
Taylor's presumed allusions ef. K. von Fritz, R.-E., XIX, 2, cols. 
2361-2). He further argues (p. 14) that the Epinomis was regarded 
as genuine by Aristophanes of Byzantium since in classifying Pla- 
to’s works in trilogies he included the Epinomis in the third (ap. 
Diog. Laert., III, 62), but a simple glance at that passage shows 
that Aristophanes also regarded as genuine, for example, all the 
Epistles and the Minos, so that his authority is nullified. The same 
may be said of Novotny’s reference to the tetralogies of Thrasylus 
(ap. Diog. Laert., IIT, 60). The indirect tradition and the fact that 
the majority of the ancient authors mention the Epinomis as a work 
of Plato's he regards as testimony of the Platonie authorship and 
the more so since the few doubts raised against it in antiquity he 
eonsiders easy to refute. 

The passage in Diog. Laert., ITI, 87: éwoí re pasiv òrt PiMrros 6 
"Omosvrios robs Nópovs airov peréypawev Ovras èv kgpQ. Tovrov dé Kai 
Tiv "Exvopuíóa $aciv eva, he correctly interprets against Taylor and 
others (p. 15 and n. 5) as meaning that some maintain that the Laws 
were transeribed by Philip of Opus and that he is the author of the 
Epinomis (cf. Suidas, s. v. $iAócodos). Although Novotny does not 
elaborate this point he apparently does not attach too much im- 
portance to this passage in view of the failure of Diogenes to men- 
tion the name of the persons who attributed the Epinomis to Philip 
of Opus. He says that it cannot be doubted that Proclus rejected 
the Epinomis (cf. In Rem Publicam, II, 133, 27-134, 7 [Kroll] and 
De Providentia et Fato, Procli Opera, 1, cap. 40, 61 [Cousin]) but 
he rejects his two arguments (ep. Olympiodorus, Prol. Phil. Plat., 
eap. 25, p. 218 [Hermann]). The first argument he refutes (p. 16) 
with the example of the unfinished Critias, but, in so doing, he 
seems to interpret the argument in a logieal way, as Taylor and 
others do, and not as testimony of a fact which, if taken together 
with the passage already mentioned im Diog. Laert., ITI, 37, prob- 
ably rests on a genuine tradition. The second argument of Proclus 
he rejects in the commentary, n. 455 (pp. 174-5). Although the 
argument is based on a misconception, nevertheless Novotny’s ex- 
planation, in which he follows Taylor and des Places, is mistaken; 
for the disagreement between the Timaeus and the Epinomis con- 
cerning the movements of the planets cannot be explained away by 
saying that in the Epinomis the spectator is supposed to be look- 
ing to the north, whieh he hardly eould do if he has to observe the 
planetary movements (cf. B. Einarson, C.P., LIII [1958], p. 92), 
or that in the Timaeus he is looking to the south, as a Pythagor- 
ean should do, for this involves the failure to see that the Timaeus 
passage, if it appears to state the contrary to what the Epinomis 
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does, does so for the reason that in it the point of view taken is 
that of the Demiurgos (ef. L. Robin, Platon [Paris, 1935], pp. 210 
ff. as corrected by Cherniss, Lustrum, IV [1959], p. 221). 

As to the relation of the Epinomis to the Laws, Novotny considers 
that the statement at the beginning of the former, to meet as had 
been agreed, is a fiction; for in the Laws there is no such agree- 
ment (p. 12). Yet he thinks that the Epinomis is an answer to the 
problem put forward at the end of the Laws (p. 7). But this is mis- 
taken, for Laws, 968C-E means that the end of legislation has been 
reached because the next step should be the organization of the 
Nocturnal Council and that amounts to the education of councillors; 
but only those who had already had this education know what must 
be known to legislate about the Council. The only thing that the 
Athenian proposes is to associate himself with the other two inter- 
locutors in selecting the candidates and to train them for the coun- 
cillorship (Laws, 969B). It is obvious that while the beginning of 
the Epinomis purports to be a continuation of the Laws, the con- 
clusion of the dialogue (989E-992E) shows that its author misun- 
derstood or chose to misunderstand the conclusion of the Laws, a 
thing that Plato could hardly have done; for without mentioning 
other difficulties, Hpinomis, 992D 1 ff. implies that the first Council 
consists of members who have not yet had the education which the 
Laws declares to be a prerequisite for all the councillors (ef. Cher- 
niss, Gnomon, XXV [1953], pp. 373-4). 

In an appendix, pp. 232-6, Novotny tries to show that the doc- 
trine of the elements as described in the Epinomis with the intro- 
duction of a fifth simple body, the ether, is not only consistent with 
the Platonie authorship but also that it eonfirms the testimony of 
Xenocrates. He argues that in the Laws (889B and 891C) the doc- 
trine of the four elements is not Plato's but belongs to some of the 
ancient philosophers, especially to Empedocles. In the Timaeus 
Plato admittted only four simple bodies because he wanted to ex- 
plain the transmutation of the elements by assimilating them to the 
regular polyhedra, and, since the dodecahedron cannot be eon- 
structed out of the two triangles from which the Timaeus constructs 
the four simple bodies, the ether could not be equated with the dode- 
eahedron for it eould not be transmuted into the other elements as 
fire, air, and water are transmuted among themselves. But the ceon- 
cept of the elements is different in the Epinomis since there is no 
mention in this dialogue of the transmutation of the elements, so 
that nothing prevents the ether from having its place among the 
simple bodies and being assimilated with the dodecahedron. This, 
Novotny thinks, is confirmed by the testimony of Xenocrates (fr. 
53, Heinze). I leave aside here the difficulty of considering that 
Plato had abandoned the doctrine of the transmutation of the ele- 
ments and also the fact that he should nevertheless still refer the 
simple bodies to the regular polyhedra. But according to Simpli- 
eius who reports the fragment of Xenocrates quoted by Novotny 
(Phys., p. 1165, 33-9 [Diels] and De Caelo, p. 12, 21-7 and p: 87, 
20-6 [Heiberg]), Xenoerates said that Plato assigned the dodeca- 
hedron to the ether and loeated it outside the sphere of fire (i.e. it 
retained the same position assigned.to it in the Timaeus), while the 
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Epinomis places the ether, and therefore the dodecahedron, between 
fire and air (cf. further, Cherniss, Gnomon, XXV [1953], p. 372). 


Professor Cherniss (Gnomon, p. 371)) has also called attention 
to Epinomis, 981B 5-7 and 983D 2-3 which appear to be a denial 
of the existence of ideas, for the first passage states that nothing 
except soul ean be dowparoy and the second that there are only two 
kinds of being, soul and body, and that there is no third kind, while 
in the Laws the doctrine of ideas is clearly present and we do not 
find there any statements which imply a denial of them. 


I shall limit my comments now to the passages of the text where 
Novotny departs from that of Burnet. 


975A 8-B 1: He adopts Winckelmann’s correction obs éAéyopev 
and in n. 54 (pp. 65-6) correctly explains the passage assigning to 
xaipérocay a sense of veneration. 

980D 1: He follows A and O and Theodoretus accepting, with 
des Places, Aóyovs instead of Eusebius’ Aéyov. 

980E 1: The véov of A, L and O is undoubtedly corrupt and 
Novotny suggests àféov. But I do not agree that an emendation is 
needed here, for we have the text of Ke (Marcianus graeeus 188) 
which reads yeípovos. Novotny, n. 242 (p. 118) follows Harward in 
rejecting this reading because the sentence has been designed as a 
triple ehiasmus and so the word in question would have to balanee 
GeoeSéorepov, which yeípovos could hardly do. I prefer to follow the 
reading of the manuscript and not to consider the sentence as a 
chiasmus so that Óeoeéorepov is balanced by driporépov. Cf. Laws, 
728A-B where it is said that the person who does not practise what 
the legislator had classified as good and does not avoid what is wrong 
treats his soul, which is his Oetóra cov, aS arimorara. 

982D 4: Instead of mpárre the correction of Stephanus which 
Burnet accepts, Novotny proposes to keep wpdrrew, the reading of 
A and O. 

In n. 302 (p. 134) he maintains that it would be diffieult to give 
ór, here the meaning of “ because” for the usage of the Laws and 
the Epinomis would make us expect rel or éreid7. This can be re- 
futed because just a few lines before our passage it is said that 
men should have considered that the stars and their revolutions have 
intelligence and should have taken that as proved “because they 
always do the same things” (dri rà attra del rpatra, Epinomis, 
982C 7). Novotny's attempt to retain the rpárrew of the manuseripts 
and to consider the subject of the infinitive as expressed and the 
predicate as éyew, the copula griy being omitted, is too artificial 
and suits less well the needs of the text than rpérrea, which I would 
prefer to retain. 

984E 1: He proposes áépiv re yevos instead of déptoy dé yévos; 
cf. n. 370 (pp. 149-50). I do not see the need to emend the text, for 
6é marks the contrast between the daimones and the aerial creatures. 

984E 4: He reads óyros instead of óy of A, L, and O. I think that 
is correct because dy cannot be explained and Notovny’s suggestion 
is far better than Hermann’s o0)? or Reuther’s otdézror’. 

986B 2: He correctly follows the vulgata and O? in reading rdyray 
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instead of gAavgróv which Burnet considers as a gloss. In doing so 
he follows des Places. 

986E 5: He follows Ast’s conjecture oUre Üdrrav. TÒ Ò émimav Se 
instead of ovre Üdrrov 10 & érizray. Sei . I do not see any reason 
for emending the text here except for Burnet's Sei instead of ded 
of the manuscripts. 

987B 8: (obk» dywy robs dAAouvs. In n. 458 (p. 176) Novotny 
rejects Burnet’s addition of oùx, but he mistakenly follows Taylor, 
des Places, and others in considering that the passage denies that 
the revolution of the fixed stars carries the planets and so he has 
to attribute movement to the earth. 

987C 4: He accepts Cumont’s conjecture airay sre Kpovev ‘HAlov 
9' avrov rwes. I still prefer to follow L and O? with Burnet: abrov 
êsri, Kpóvov 8 abróy tives, and, if this is not correct, to follow, with 
Bidez, Immisch, and des Places, A and O: #Aiov. 

988C 2: Instead of kal ó u£v Kol olas he reads kal yevouevor otas. 
I think that the text is corrupt because 6 méy cannot be explained 
and therefore I would accept Novotny's emendation based on Laws, 
886C, 

990B 2: 6 viv eipyxaper . . . mpõrov & uiv róðe Aeyéoĝw he emends: 
O 0€ viv eipjxapevy . . . mpwrov fyiv 00€ AeyéoGw. I think that this 
emendation is correct, as is also Novotny’s criticism of des Places’ 
translation; ef. n. 548 (pp. 199-200). 

990C 6: He excises xal before àpijuov, following Bekker. I 
think this is correct and is also the reading in Z; ef. Post, A.J. P., 
LVII (1936), p. 179. It is also accepted by des Places. 

990D 8: He accepts des Places’ conjecture érépa réxvn ópooi épota 
ratty. I do not see any reason to depart from Burnet’s text here. 

990E 3-4: kai rijs èé evarrias ratrn. Novotny proposes rod instead 
of ris. I think that this emendation is required for the correct 
understanding of the text; ef. n. 573 (p. 211). 


In spite of these and other limitations, this is an important book, 
worthy to be highly reeommended to the student of Plato, for it 
gives the best eommentary yet written on this dialogue. 


l LEONARDO TARÁN. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


E. LoBEL and E. G. Turner, with contributions by R. P. WINNING- 
TON-INGRAM. The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part XXV. London, 
Egypt Exploration Society, 1959. Pp. x +131; 14 pls. (Graeco- 
Roman Memoirs, 36.) 


The twenty-fifth volume of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri continues to 
exhibit the highest standards of meticulous and accurate scholarship, 
wide erudition and brilliant imagination. Ineluded in this volume 
are twelve papyri, numbered from 2426-2437. Four are concerned 
with Epicharmus, either as fragments of his plays or eommentaries 
upon them. Five contain choral lyric in the Dorian dialect and are 
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tentatively assigned to Simonides. One is an example of the Acta 
Alexandrinorum, concerned probably with the visit of Germanieus 
io Egypt during the reign of Tiberius, and another is a very im- 
portant example of a Monody with its Greek musical notation, and 
the last is a serap of Callimachus! Hecale. 

The papyri concerned with Epicharmus and Simonides are all so 
badly mutilated and fragmentary that little of any literary value 
can be extracted from them. It seems likely that their usefulness 
will be mainly philological and linguistic; the excellent indices will 
facilitate this. The following are a few observations of non-linguis- 
tic matters which may be of more general interest. In 2426, a list 
of the plays of Epicharmus, a hitherto unattested Medea is given 
as his. In 2427 the first fragment implies three actors on stage 
simultaneously; this is considerably earlier than any example of 
three actors from the Attic dramatists. Papyrus 2429 is a commen- 
tary on Odysseus the Deserter and confirms the aseription of the 
Rainer V papyrus to that play by its editors. 

Numbers 2430-2434 are assigned to Simonides. Papyrus 2430 con- 
tains 165 fragments, few of which retain as much as a single com- 
plete word, none of which retains a single complete line. Of papyrus 
2431 enough is extant to make it probable that we are dealing with 
epinicians. In papyrus 2432 the sentiments (namely, that it is hard 
for a man to be virtuous) are similar to those in the poem to Seo- 
pas attributed to Simonides found in Plato's Protagoras. As the 
editor realizes, this by itself is insufficient grounds to attribute the 
fragment to Simonides. As a matter of fact, a few paragraphs later 
Plato quotes Hesiod in a similar vein. But Pindar and Bacchylides 
are ruled out for various reasons and the aseription to Simonides 
is fairly plausible. Papyrus 2434 is a commentary on a poem of 
Simonides (whose name can be restored with great probability). 
The poem eannot be identified and the comments are too fragmen- 
tary to tell us much. 

Papyrus 2435 contains an interesting contemporary account of 
the visit of Germanicus to Egypt in 18 A.D., thus providing an im- 
portant commentary on Tacitus, Annals, IT, 59. It is the speech of 
an imperator (who is not named, but must be Germanicus, since the 
only other possibility, Gaius, the son of Agrippa, could not claim 
he was “torn away from his children”) to the citizens of Alexan- 
dria, Though the extant section of the speech does not, unfortu- 
nately, get beyond the introductory remarks and pleasantries of Ger- 
manicus as he acknowledges his welcome to Alexandria, some hints 
of historical interest are given. Certainly Germanicus betrays no 
doubt that the terms of his commission from Tiberius included the 
right to visit Egypt, contrary to the insinuations of Tacitus on the 
subject. His attractive and ingenuous personality is evident in his 
remarks and his popularity is evident in the frequent bursts of 
applause from the audience—if they are not, like television applause, 
editorially introduced. 

The text on the verso also contains references to relations between 
Rome and Alexandria. It contains minutes of an audience before 
Augustus, along with Tiberius, Drusus, Valerius Messalinus, and 
others (the council of 20 mentioned by Dio Cassius, LVI, 28?), of 
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an embassy from Alexandria dated in 12 A.D., and led by an Alex- 
ander (a Jew mentioned in Philo, Alexander [p. 137 Aucher] pos- 
sibly), a Timoxenos, and others. The editor points out the impor- 
tance of these doeuments not only as a commentary on Tacitus, but 
also on the famous letters of Claudius to the Alexandrians, and as 
sources for the later Acts of the Pagan Martyrs of a later and more 
bitter period in Roman-Alexandrian relations. 

Papyrus 2436, a weleome addition to our few examples of ancient 
music, will be eagerly seanned for light it may throw on the many 
vexed problems and controversies which have so far prevented an 
adequate appraisal of that important aspect of ancient culture. The 
task of subsequent commentators has been enormously simplified by 
the proficiency of the editors, E. G. Turner (who was responsible 
for the expert transeription and account of the text) and R. P. 
Winnington-Ingram (who provided the masterly diseussion of the 
musie). 

Unfortunately this serap, like most of the other examples of an- 
eient musie, is sadly mutilated. No lines are complete, nor ean the 
length of the line be established. There are no unambiguous eaden- 
ces, though one or two possible eadences are noted by the editors. 
Whereas the meter is obviously lyrical, it is impossible to determine 
the metrical pattern. Nor ean it be determined if the verse is strophic 
or not. 

Its genre is likewise uncertain; the editors conjecture with some 
probability that it is a monody from a satyr play. Though this 
would imply that the text was pre-Hellenistie, there does not seem 
to be any reason fo feel that the musie itself is that early. It is 
likely that this is another example of a classical text being set to 
music by later musicians. 

The editor, with characteristic prudence, has declined to assign a 
modality with a Greek name to the scale. He speaks of natural 
scales in D and G, but does not attempt to equate these with any 
of the Greek ethnic terms, Dorian, Lydian, and so on. The scepü- 
cism, or at least uncertainty, on the subject of mode expressed in 
his own book, Mode in Ancient Greek Music, has now deepened. All 
the other pieces of Greek music have been assigned nearly as many 
different Greek modes as there have been scholars commenting upon 
them. 

In fact, this fragment induces the reviewer to extend this scep- 
ticism to the concept of tonos (usually considered analogous to the 
modern term key). The notes used in the piece are clear. By con- 
sulting the lists of tonoi in Alypius, it soon appears that they are 
to be found in either the Lydian or the Hypolydian tonoit. Why the 
Lydian? Is it permissible to speak of a “ preference” for this tones 
among composers? Our relies are a fairly random survival from all 
antiquity, and yet the “ preference ” for this tonos is overwhelming. 

It is surely significant that all of the following extant pieces of 
Greek music are apparently written in this tonos: Orestes Stasimon, 
the Second Delphic Hymn, Seikilos’ Song, the Berlin Paean, The 
Hymn to Helios, to Nemesis, to the Muse, the Christian Hymn, 
Oslo B, and now this new Oxyrhynchus fragment. Furthermore, the 
scales quoted by Aristides as the “ harmoniae" of Plato's Republic 
are all in this tonos. 
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Furthermore, of the other extant pieces, the Cairo. fragment, the 
Berlin Ajax fragment, and the Oslo A fragment are all irregular 
and fit no tones exactly. Only the First Delphic Hymn seems to 
fit the Phrygian tonos, but even so modulates eventually into the 
Lydian-Hypolydian tonos. 

Now Alypius, in listing the tonoi from which these identifications 
are made, distinctly says that the Lydian is the “ first." So it is in 
his lists; but the meaning must be deeper. It begins to look as if the 
tonos concept is a flight of speculation on the part of the theorists 
but ignored for the most part by practicing musicians, If we for- 
get the tonos concept for a minute and look at the actual notes, it 
is obvious that all of the extant musie leans very heavily on gamma 
(reversed), phi, sigma, omicron, mu, iota, zeta, and omega (in- 
verted), which are the natural notes, e, g, a, b, e, d, e, g’. These are 
the notes which Sachs speculates are the “open strings" of the 
lyre and cithara. This is not the place to eriticize the further devel- 
opment of Sachs’ basic concept by himself and by Gombosi. How- 
ever, there does not seem to be any doubt that “open strings” do 
dominate the scales. What to make of the in-between notes has not in 
my opinion been satisfactorily explained. Certainly it does not seem 
possible to “stop” these notes on the Greek lyre or cithara with- 
out a fingerboard, nor does Gombosi’s suggestion that it was accom- 
plished by pressing the string behind the bridge with the plectron 
seem to make much sense for an instrument carried in the hands, or 
to be documented in any way. 

In this particular fragment we have the “open” phi (g), sigma 
(a), omieron (b), mu (e), iota (d), zeta (e), and omega inverted 
(g). In addition a lower string is also required for the beta cur- 
tailed (e sharp), and it may be assumed that it was gamma reversed 
(e). This adds up to eight strings by the way. On the gamma re- 
versed, sigma, omieron, and zeta, there are the notes beta curtailed, 
rho, xi, and epsilon respectively, each “ one-step ” sharps. There are 
no “two-step " sharps. The fact that the natural signs for both omi- 
eron (b) and mu (e) not only occur but occur in succession con- 
tradicts Sachs’ dietum that b and e alternate. It is hard to explain, 
even by calling in considerations derived from the mechanical prob- 
lems of fingering stopped notes (if, indeed, one can stop the strings 
on the cithara), this peculiar sequence of notation in line four, 
though the notes make melodie sense. Is it really true that xi (b#) 
is the same as mu (e), or is there some actual intonational differ- 
ence between them, obscured by our habit of thinking in tempered 
intervals? 

All 1n all it seems evident that the tonos concept offers no useful 
help in understanding why a melody uses any particular notation. 
At any rate it is not to put a segment of the scale in a pitch suit- 
able to the range of the singer. The modern concept of key not only 
implies a standard scale, which is thus adjusted to various relative 
pitches, but also a standard A 440. No such thing existed in Greece. 

The melodic line conforms very closely to the pitch accents of 
the words. In this respect it confirms what has generally been noted 
about Greek music. Following his diseussion of this the editor goes 
on to say, “this evidence would suggest a date for the melody later 
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than the seeond century B.C. but earlier than the second century 
A.D.” It is not clear whether by “this evidence” he is referring 
to the immediately preceding paragraph discussing the accent, or to 
the whole body of evidence. If the latter, there can be no doubt 
that he is right. The diatonic nature of the scale and its conform- 
ity in general to Aristoxenian canons is obvious. If the former, I 
believe that I have shown (A.P. LXXXI [1960]) that even in 
the Euripides Orestes fragment the pitch accent was taken into 
aceount—for the strophe at least, if not entirely for the antistrophe. 

The rhythmical notation offers no surprises. Again it is obvious 
that, although the metrical scheme of the text is the basis of the 
meter, this can be considerably modified by rhythmical notations in 
-the music. A leimma is used to indicate the lengthening of a long 
syllable even further, and the stigme indicates the arsis of the met- 
ron. Thus ereties read in the text as — — — are read as the “ iambic 
dactyl” -~~ with the arsis on the last syllable. 

To sum up, it 1s obvious that this new document does not display 
any strikingly new features. Rather it confirms the picture we could 
draw from previously known evidence. The practicing musician then, 
as always, showed a careless independence of the rules and cate- 
gories of the musical theorists. The contradictions and inconsisten- 
cies in theories, ancient and modern, about Greek musie as a whole 
continue to be documented, but not resolved. 


Douauas D. FEAVER. 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 


Awpreas Spira. Untersuchungen zum Deus ex machina bei Sopho- 
kles und Euripides. Kallmünz/Opf., Verlag Michael Lassleben, 
1960. Pp. 167. Mk. 12 (paper). (Diss, Frankfurt am Main, 
1957.) 


This good dissertation is a well-constructed series of “ investiga- 
tions" into the Deus ex machina in Greek Tragedy, tending (as the 
title does not reveal) to à new interpretation of Euripides. The lit- 
erature on the subject is not small, yet Spira has much to add; most 
important, he shows that the problem is tightly linked to our whole 
assessment of Euripides. 

The author's method is to examine two plays with great care, 
the Philoctetes and the Ion; the other examples more summarily. 
Spira postulates that the Deus ex machina must follow reason- 
ably on the matter of the episodes. That is not to say that we 
need expect it, or that the action is necessarily incomplete without 
it; but that the play as a whole has a dramatic meaning which: it 
would not have without the Deus ex machina. What that meaning 
is depends on the play: one of the virtues of this work is to warn 
us against thinking of the Deus ex machina as one single thing. 

The action of the Philoctetes turns on the problem of yóuos and 
gots, specifically on the point, will Neoptolemus follow his natural 
bent or the orders of Odysseus? Sophocles leaves no doubt as to 
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the better course; to Neoptolemus’ credit nature and honor win. The 
difficulty is that his decision to sail home with Philoctetes runs ex- 
pressly eounter to the myth; and this is the more striking when we 
recall that this possibility was not foreshadowed in earlier versions 
of the legend in either epie or drama. Sophocles has deliberately 
foreed the situation. “The characters of the personae become 
stronger than the oracle.” The Deux ex machina does not arrive 
because Sophocles is at his wits’ end; the action is so constructed as 
to require it. 

The appearance of Heracles solves the problem of action: Philoc- 
tetes gladly agrees to go to Troy. But more, the divine pronounce- 
ment reveals to the characters for the first time what play they have 
been acting, what end they really should have been striving for. 
“Men are brought from dark to light, and the god's goal stands 
before them as an independent necessity.” This is not always a 
pleasant experience (cf. the exodos of the Electra), but it is one 
eritieal to man's understanding of this world. Curiously, even good 
(Neoptolemus reformed) ean work against the god’s will. The truth 
at the end has not necessarily any moral quality; truth understood 
is enough, and that is the meaning of the Deus ex machina. The 
result is an “establishment of order” for which the soul yearns, 
even though the order be imposed in ways and and toward ends 
whieh we eannot understand. 

So too in the Zon, whose aetion, however, is infinitely more com- 
plicated. Here the possibilities of recognition between Ion and 
Creusa are pushed aside again and again, Euripides insisting on 
the confusion, and on their ignorance of the god’s plan. Even when 
all should be clear Ion persists in doubt and must be persuaded by 
a god herself. Complete knowledge comes only in the sudden flash 
of a religious experience, represented dramatically by the epiphany 
of the god. “ These ‘gods of the poets’ were not taken very ser- 
iously by a fifth century Athenian audience” (Murray, Ion trans., 
p. 8). But the characters take them seriously enough. Without 
exception those who experience the epiphany listen and obey, they 
accept the god’s words whether they be for good or ill. Sometimes 
this requires an entire about-face of motive: Theoclymenus instantly 
gives up his anger against Helen, the servant, his sister. This has 
nothing to do with a change of character; it has very much to do 
with one view of the relation of god and man, both in drama and 
in life. In the case of the Jon the epiphany has been intolerable for 
some erities—' blatant cynicism” (Vellacott). Yet this characteris- 
tic of the Deus ex machina cannot be dodged: in the drama it is 
taken as credible. 

This suggests & seriousness in the handling of gods generally by 
Euripides, à seriousness on the part of the author which is com- 
municable to the audience. One of Spira’s many good comments on 
the You in this connection is partieularly worth noting. The notor- 
ious monologue of Ion (429-51), in which he criticizes first Apollo 
and then the gods in general, has traditionally been taken as a 
personal sentiment of Euripides (see the literature passim, most re- 
cently D. J. Conacher, * The Paradox of Euripides’ Jon,” T.A.P.A., 
XC [1959] p. 34). Obviously lon's hope that the gods be good is 
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harmless; but his suggestion that Apollo is not is dangerous and 
(as it turns out) wrong. Spira insists on the funetion of this pas- 
sage in the evident ironie structure of the play: the audience has 
known from the prologue that the mother was not betrayed, nor the 
ehild killed by exposure. lon does not know this; eonsequently the 
lines are ironic. 

The passage, then, has been misread as a serious attack on the 
Greek gods. But then, worse, it has been taken out of context and 
read as Euripides! own sentiments. This is the dogmatic fallacy, 
that is, that a work of art must reflect the sentiments of the artist, 
or in drama, that a character must speak the thoughts of the author. 
It is worth noting that this is not just a curiosity of criticism, but 
a particularly virulent error, for historically the dogmatic fallacy 
has been especially lively in the political criticism of art. 

And again, the repeated references to ríya in Euripides have given 
rise to a notion complementary to that above. The word is some- 
times passive (that which happened), but often active (that which 
makes to happen). The active réyn must be read as standing in lieu 
of the gods; indeed Euripidean characters themselves often say as 
much (e.g., Z.T., 475-8). So here again we have an attack on estab- 
lished religion. Yet, as Spira shows, to seize on this phenomenon 
as indicative of a Euripidean philosophy is to damage both plays 
and author. In context the active róyg is invariably invoked by a 
character unaware of the true state of affairs—that is, it is ironic. 
The audience may have been made aware of the truth in the pro- 
logue, or may have to discover it in the exodos. But the god, some 
god who ean be named, is always the real mover, not cy». “(Der) 
Vordergrund der Tyche ein góttlieher Hintergrund umgreift.” In 
faet, this is an essential eharaeteristie of those plays which end with 
the Deus ex machina, for it is primary in their structure that they 
deal with human ignorance of divine dispensation, an ignorance 
which is one of the notes of tragedy itself. So in the Fon, the real 
problem of recognition has not to do with mother and son; this is 
subsumed in the problem of their recognition of Apollo’s plan, and 
this knowledge comes only through the religious experience which 
is the Deus ex machina. 

Spira’s book contains many good comments which arise from his 
elose examination of the plays, but which are not susceptible of 
review. He insists on the elose relation of prologue and exodos to 
the body of the play, on the development of character as a determ- 
inant of dramatic form (rather than vice versa), on the Deus ex 
machina as always a part of the whole. Such weakness as there is in 
the work derives from caution: the repetitive exposition of the 
themes, and an occasional hesitation on the brink of serious state- 
ment. There is a let-down in the last pages when Spira asks what 
was the especial conception of the Euripidean Deus ex machina 
(for the device itself is as old as epic). He answers that the 
Deus ex machina epiphany was used by Euripides not as aeti- 
ology, not to bind myth as dramatically expressed with cult, but as 
part of the scenic effect of which Euripides was so fond. This is 
surely true, but the author has already suggested what should be 
said strongly here: that modern Euripidean criticism is the victim 
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of modern seeularism, that we ever and again see in his works the 
same scepticism, the same deprecation of the Greek gods which we 
feel, and that to avoid taking these exodoi seriously we cry “ scenic 
effect” or “dramatic convenience” or “irony,” whenever possible. 
But if Spira’s thesis is sound, it must follow that the effect on the 
audience of the Deus ex machina, beyond being scenie, is the “ re- 
establishment of order” for us all, not just for the characters of 
the tragedy. So much the more so given, on the one hand, Euripides’ 
insistence on modernity of form, colloquial speech, reference to con- 
temporary events, ete.; and on the other, the presentation of the 
tragedy at a religious festival, in the precinet of a temple. The 
epiphany is a religious experience for the audience; that we know it 
to be contrived (physical actor, on or above the level of action) is 
irrelevant. For the epiphany is real in the play, and the play is 
real to us in the moment of its acting. Thus the epiphany is at last 
a revelation to us all, an affirmation by Euripides of the order in 
this world. (The exodos of the morally disordered Medea, with its 
bizarre “ Deus? ex machina, is exactly to the point.) And that 
order is not goody-goody, nor has it necessarily a Happy Ending 
for any of us, but it is there all the same. If we do not hear the 
god ourselves, we will have to take this on faith. Oddly enough 
(given the opinio communis) the plays of Euripides express that 
faith. 


T. V. Burrrey. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


K. J. Dover. Greek Word Order. Cambridge, University Press, 1960. 
Pp. xii + 72. $3.00. 


Some notion of the rather extensive literature on Greek word- 
order can be gained from the four and a half pages of bibliography 
in Professor Dover’s book, where he has marked with an asterisk 
those works which seem to him to be of exceptional value to the 
student of word-order. The earlier of these in general are cited in 
Sehwyzer-Debrunner, Griechische Grammatik, II, pp. 689-90; the 
later include Bolinger, “ Linear Modifieation,” P.M.L.A., LXVII 
(1952), pp. 1117-44; Firbas, “Some Thoughts on the Funetion of 
Word Order in Old English and Modern English," Zvláštní Otisk 
2 Časopisu, Sbornik Pract Filos. Fak. Brn, Univ. (1957), pp. 72 ff.; 
Sandmann, Subject and Predicate (Edinburgh, 1954); Thomson, 
“The Postponement of Interrogatives in Attie Drama," C.Q., 
XXXIII (1939), pp. 147-52. The results of past investigations, 
however, have been largely disappointing, because, as the author 
observes (p. 1), the rules set up are frequently based on circular 
argument and break down as one tries to apply them to a page of 
Greek text opened at random. 

Greek Word Order will repay eareful study and will certainly have 
to be regarded as a basie source for the preparation of any future 
work which attempts to interpret the facts of word-order in Greek 
prose. It is not easy reading, partly because of its extensive use of 
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symbols, and moreover it is in no sense a work of reference with a 
ready-made answer to every problem of arrangement that might eon- 
front a student in translating a piece of English prose into Greek. 
It is rather a sort of prolegomena to the whole problem of Greek 
word-order, and it elearly shows that the author understands the 
nature and eomplexity of the problem and has made a penetrating 
analysis of the texts on which he has based his work. These include 
a fairly wide range of seleetions, but in one especially important 
seetion, on subjeet, verb, and objeet, the texts used for statistieal 
purposes are Herodotus, IIT, 61-87, Lysias, In Eratosthenem, and 
Plato, Laches. 

After commencing with a brief diseussion of the six theoretically 
possible arrangements of the sentence sáyr' dy éyapwey (some of 
whieh are of eourse not actually admissible), the author names ten 
types of determinants of word-order: phonological, morphological, 
syntactical, semanfie, lexical, logical, emotive, social or ceremonial, 
those involving the individual history of the speaker, and those of 
a stylistic or aesthetic character. After pointing out certain diffieul- 
ties inherent in traditional methods of studying the effect of these 
determinants on word-order, as well as difficulties in the nature of 
some of the determinants themselves, he devotes three chapters to 
several types whose examination offers some hope of positive results, 
The chapter on lexical and semantic determinatives operates with 
postpositive words (symbol q), prepositive (symbol p), both of these 
with many sub-classes, making up the forms familiarly known as 
enclitics and proclitics; and mobile words (M), among which, how- 
ever, some have a preference for a place as near the beginning of 
the clause as p will allow them to stand. These preferential words 
( M*) include yw, ot, otros, Tóre, to name only a few of the twenty- 
one words or minor eategories of words here presented. The rather 
short ehapter on syntaetieal determinants deals with the arrange- 
ment of subject, object, and verb. The traditional view of the preva- 
lence of SV over VS is upheld for fifth- and fourth-century prose, 
and for the more difficult question of OV versus VO, where statis- 
tical study has led several scholars to conflicting results, Dover finds 
a slight preponderance in favor of OV. On p. 30 he takes care to 
point out the discrepancy which the statistics may reveal even with- 
in different parts of the work of a single author, and it is interest- 
ing to speculate on whether forora may have helped to produce 
the striking difference in arrangement of S, O, and V in Lysias XII 
(Against Hratosthenes, for delivery by Lysias himself) and XIX 
(On the Property of Aristophanes, for delivery by Aristophanes’ 
brother-in-law). The chapter on logical determinants, the longest 
in the book, proceeds from the premise that some of the determin- 
ants of order must be sought not inside the utterance itself, but out- 
side it, in its relation to the context; so much variation and “ ab- 
normality” of order is there even between utterances identical in 
structure and content. Traditionally such variations have been at- 
tributed to * emphasis," but Dover finds several difficulties not only 
in this concept but also in explanations of order in terms of logical 
subject and logical predicate, and he proposes an analysis based on 
nucleus (N) and concomitant (C). The sentence ‘dogs bite? is CN 
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if the question concerns the behavior of dogs, NC if it concerns what 
animals bite, NN if it concerns how various animals defend them- 
selves. Plato, Rep., 327 A: xaréByv yGés eis Tlepasa perà TAadxwvos 
TOU *Apiorwves is NNpNpNpN. It would consume too much space to 
discuss in detail, or even to outline, the portions of this chapter 
devoted to order in clauses containing two or more N, to chiasmus 
and other special arrangements, and to formulae in Attic and dia- 
leet inseriptions, in the Homerie Catalogue of Ships, and in the list 
of forces in Herodotus, VII. The chapter ends with some remarks 
on the conflict between logical principles and patterns or models, 
and with a list of four causes which tended to favor the arrange- 
ments SV and OV. 

The short final chapter on Style constitutes a sort of epilogue, a 
part of the thesis of which is that linguistic facts, once an element 
of choice is involved, become stylistic facts, and that since Greek 
word-order offers an exceptionally wide range of choice, it might 
prove more valuable than any other feature of style as a means of 
determining the chronology of the works of an author or the gen- 
uineness of works attributed to him. 

The book is excellently printed and apparently devoid of ob- 
vious misprints. It contains an index of epigraphical and literary 
passages. 

James W. PoULTNEY. 

THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. ' 


Vinzenz Bucassrm. Untersuchungen zur Theorie des Genos Epi- 
deiktikon von Gorgias bis Aristoteles. München, Max Hueber 
Verlag, 1960. Pp. 260. 


Rhetorical theory and oratorical practice were central intellectual 
concerns throughout antiquity, and ‘even much-abused epideietie in- 
volves far more than many crities have recognized. The great virtue 
of Buchheit’s book is the mature treatment of the subject which he 
attempts, scorning as he does mere lists of commonplaces or nar- 
row examination of form, and aiming at a reconstruction of the atti- 
tude toward praise and blame held by important thinkers in the 
crucial period of Greek intellectual history. The result is extensive 
treatment of the contrast between the rhetorical and philosophical 
mind and consideration of such specifie problems as the nature of 
the work of Gorgias, the relationship between Isocrates and Plato, 
and the development of Aristotle’s thought, as well as more restricted 
matters like the authorship of the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum., 

A eonsiderable number of the individual conclusions reached are, 
I think, mistaken. Buchheit believes that Gorgias’ Helena was in- 
tended as an illustration of the power of logos. This is somewhat 
misleading. Belief in the unlimited power of rhetorie was the basis 
of Gorgias’ teaching and is specifically mentioned in the Helena, 
but, like the Palamedes, the eneomium has a practical educational 
objective. Both are specimen speeches to be studied and imitated 
by Gorgias’ students (as described by Aristotle, De Sophisticis Elen- 
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chis, 183 b 36 ff.) and both illustrate technique, the Helena apa- 
gogie proof, the Palamedes the application of such proof to judi- 
cial oratory. 

Buchheit believes that encomium was a central concern of Isoe- 
rates: he was the first to apply it to contemporary subjects, he 
demanded that it be positive, and he saw in it an important educa- 
tional function. This is to overemphasize one aspect of Isocrates’ 
rhetoric. In the years after the opening of his school Isocrates was 
an orator in search of a subject. One of Plato’s most powerful 
objections to rhetorie is the fact that unlike the other arts it has no 
subject matter of its own. Isocrates understood this objection and 
tried to create such a subject matter out of types of sophistie ora- 
tory, among them the specimen speech and the epitaphios, and also 
out of the gnomie tradition as seen in the Cyprian speeches. The 
Panegyricus was clearly the most successful of his attempts, and as 
a result serious political disquisition became the proper subject of 
rhetorie within his school. 

The discussion of Plato begins the second part of the work, the 
philosophical theory of oratory of praise. The distinction of two 
traditions, the rhetorical and the philosophical, is certainly valid. In 
Gorgias and Isocrates the judgment of what is worthy of praise is 
subjective and relativistic. Neither can define with precision what 
is praiseworthy for the very reason that it must necessarily change 
with the circumstances and the speaker. The only real absolute is 
the power of rhetoric itself. Opposed to this is the view of the 
philosophers that only the praiseworthy must be praised and that 
the praiseworthy is essentially moral character or virtue. There ean 
be no true praise of that which has no moral choice. Buchheit seems 
sympathetic with the philosophical view—he refers (p. 36) to Gor- 
gias’ schwache Stelle—but it is an historical if not philosophical 
mistake to regard one attitude as more mature or a complete answer 
to the other. Both continue to exist. There is a view of the world 
which rejeeís absolutism and enshrines the process rather than the 
product of thought while insisting upon the ultimate subjectivity of 
all judgment. This is essentially the view of those ancient rhetori- 
eians who first discovered the power of the word, and it might be 
called a rhetorical view of life. 

In Buehheit/s discussion of Plato I would take exception par- 
ticularly to the interpretation of the Menexenus as satire, though it 
is widely held. The praiseworthy is what is morally right, but un- 
fortunately for the author of a funeral oration the morally right is 
not necessarily what is historically true. The Platonic orator is 
not really concerned with the past, but with the future. He must, 
therefore, correct history in order to present a picture of what ought 
to have been for the edification of his audience. Socrates does this 
in what is intended as a serious model of a good funeral oration. 
His praetiee is consistent with his attitude toward literature in the 
Republic (ef. especially 389 B 710), and the mood of the little 
work, though humorous at first, becomes increasingly serious with 
no return to satire in the closing dialogue. 

Buchheit views the polemic of Symposium 198 B-C as directed 
not only against sophistic laudatory oratory in general, but spe- 
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cifically against Isocrates’ Helena. The connexion is, however, essen- 
tially dependent upon the view of the Helena as a kind of model 
encomium. Indeed it does correct the treatment of Gorgias, but here 
as elsewhere I believe that Isocrates is searching for a serious sub- 
ject which he finds in a mythical presentation of Panhellenism (ef. 
“ Isocrates Encomium of Helen: a Panhellenic Document,” T.A.P. 
A., LXXXIX [1958], pp. 77-83). If the Symposium is a reply, 
Plato has not understood the Helena. 

The discussion of Aristotle’s Rhetoric is more satisfactory. Buch- 
heit regards Aristotle as having originated the concept of epideictic 
as a third genus of oratory. The term epideictic is restricted by 
Aristotle to oratory of praise or blame and characterized by its lack 
of an agón or contested issue. The basis of praise must be areté and 
both speech and orator must be worthy of belief. Buchheit believes 
in the development of the Rhetoric along the lines outlined by Solm- 
sen though not necessarily that the techné of Theodectes was an 
important source. 

Finally, Buchheit examines the evidence for attributing the Rhe- 
torica ad Alexandrum to Anaximenes of Lampsacus and finds it 
wanting. Quintilian (III, 4, 9) quotes from Anaximenes a division 
of oratory into two genera and seven species, including the unusual 
éferaurikóv. The Ad Alexandrum contains the same seven species 
and by a very slight textual emendation can be made to refer to 
two, rather than three, genera. Hpedeictic as such is not diseussed 
in the work, only the constituent species of praise and blame. Such 
emendation was encouraged by another quotation, much the same 
passage, made by Syrianus (In Hermogenem, II, 11, 17 ff. Rabe) 
from “ Aristotle." As I understand him, Buchheit objects (1) that 
the order of the genera is not the same in Quintilian and in the 
Ad Alexandrum (this is trivial since Quintilian was probably quot- 
ing from memory and maybe through an intermediate source); (2) 
that Syrianus’ éEeraorixéy eiSos is in the province of the hearer not 
the speaker, thus inconsistent with the Ad Alexandrum, and thus not 
quoted from it (but Syrianus’ interpretation may easily be arrived 
at from the account in chapter five of the Ad Alezxandrum, cf. espe- 
cially 1427 b 15 and 22 ff.) ; (3) that a three-fold division is implied, 
at least, by the rest of the work (if so, it is somewhat incidental. 
The fact remains that the real basis of the discussion is the unusual 
system of the seven species) ; and (4) that the classifications zoArrixd 
and duavixa of the introductory epistle, which everybody admits is 
a later addition to the treatise, are not the same as the dyunyopixdy 
and duxavxédy of the first chapter of the work proper (but the elas- 
sification 4s two-fold rather than three, and at least epideietie is not 
regarded as a separate class). Buchheit may be right that Anaxi- 
menes is not proved to be the author of the Rhetorica ad Alexan- 
drum, Not scientifically proved that is. But probability is all that 
ean be expected in rhetorical matters, as we know from Aristotle, 
and the coincidence of seven species including éferaorixoy is enough 
for probability. 

Buchheit’s study is well organized, well written, well documented, 
well summarized, well indexed and well printed. It has a good bibli- 
ography. It is perhaps wrong in some particulars, but right in its 
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main thesis and should join works like those of Cope, Gercke, Na- 
varre, Süss, Gomperz, Hamberger, Solmsen, and Kroll as the fun- 
damental historical studies of early Greek rhetorical theory. | 


GzonRGE KENNEDY. 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


JÜRGEN KanreRSOH. Untersuchungen zum Begriff der Philanthropia 
bei dem Kaiser Julian. Wiesbaden, Otto Harrassowitz, 1960. 
Pp. 96. (Klassisch-Philologische Studien, Heft 21.) 


This monograph, a revision and expansion of a Bonn disserta- 
tion (1956), is a significant eontribution to the already extensive 
bibliography of philanthrépia. Julian’s concept of the quality is 
investigated in eleven sections, the last of which is an abstract of 
the whole work; and an appendix traces the history of the state- 
ment gýuepoy ovx éflactAevoa, ovdéva yap eb émoígaa, ascribed in an- 
tiquity to both Alexander the Great and the Emperor Titus. Sec- 
tion I introduces the passage most basic for the study, Julian’s own 
definition of philanthrépia in the Fragmentum Epistulae (Ep. 89b, 
289be; the reviewer follows Kabiersch’s numbering of the pastoral 
letters after Bidez-Cumont), where he explains that the quality 
expresses itself primarily as 70 redetopévws xoAdlew roùs dvPpwrovs 
and rò ras ypelas at’rév éxavopOoiv. Julian also recommends to his 
priests the emulation of Christian philanthrépia (Ep. 84a; 89b, 
305b-d), and Kabiersch undertakes as his essential task to determine 
the nature of the Christian influenee on Julian's concept. 

'Themistius! concept of the quality is first examined and related 
to Julian’s definition (sections I-II). Kabierseh contends that the 
chief types of Themistius’ philanthrépia can be designated as aequi- 
tas and clementia and that Julian’s cejeopnéves koAáfew, though 
exeluding aequitas, eorresponds to clementia. Julian, therefore, when 
recommending Christian philanthrópia, had in mind ypeias éravopÜotv 
(section IV). A survey of the pagan doctrine of liberalitas reveals 
that Julian, in contrast to other pagan writers, had a special con- 
cern for the poor. This concern is attributed to Christian notions 
about the ideal ruler, and a diseussion of the Christian concept of 
agapé (=philanthrépia) follows. 

The effect of pagan liberalitas and Christian agapé on various 
elements of Julian’s philanthrópia is next examined (sections V-IX). 
While acknowledging Julian’s imitation of agapé in establishing 
philanthrépia as a religious obligation, Kabiersch contends that he 
was indebted to pagan writers, particularly Themistius, for his argu- 
ments and that his beliefs about the recompense and reasons for the 
practice of philanthrépia have their parallels predominantly in Stoic 
writings. And Julian himself claims philanthrépia as a virtue pecu- 
liar to Hellenic civilization (Ep. 84a, 431a; Gal. 116a; Mis. 348be). 

Kabiersch’s study creates the impression that Julian’s thinking 
was only superficially affected by Christian theology, even when he 
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Fabia; one is a masterpiece of special pleading, “ L’impérialisme 
renversé; ce que Rome et l'empire romain doivent à la Gaule." The 
last, “ Empire romain et Europe," is an enthusiastic endorsement of 
the pax Romana, coupled with the wish that its like might flourish 
again. All except the first essay were collected in a volume entitled 
Points de vue sur l'impérialisme romain (1934) and are repeated 
here with very little change apart from the addition of some illus- 
trations; Heichelheim’s name remains misspelled (p. 117). 

Although the earher volume was not widely reviewed, its contents 
have been long enough before the scholarly world for judgments to 
be made. I shall concentrate here upon the addition, “ Avant l'im- 
périalisme romain: l'agression punique en violation du traité de 
l'Ébre," which appeared in essence in Revue des Études Anciennes, 
LV (1953). The basie thesis is that Hannibal caused the Second 
Punic War, as asserted in the Roman tradition. If this is so, then 
Saguntum must be north of the Ebro. Accordingly Careopino argues 
that the Ebro meant in the treaty of 226 was really the Suero 
(Juear), rather than the well-known stream of north Spain which 
was also ealled Ebro. 

To refute this ingenious argument does not require a minute anal- 
ysis of Careopino's diseussion. There is really no positive evidence 
that the Suero ever bore the name of Ebro unless one aecepts Car- 
copino’s emendation of Avienus, Ora Maritima, 479-80. Polybius, 
who might have been expected to note the fact, fails to do so, and 
III, 14, 9 1s most damaging to efforts to place Saguntum north of 
the Ebro. Carcopino dwells triumphantly upon Polybius, IIT, 95, 5, 
in which Cn. Scipio is said to have reached the mouth of the Ebro 
on the second day after leaving Tarraco (a distance of about 36 
miles, if the Ebro is the river of north Spain), and asserts that since 
ancient ships made 80 miles a day this event proves the “ Ebro” 
here must be the Suero to the south. Unfortunately W. W. Tarn 
showed long ago that war fleets commonly made only about 2 knots 
unless under serious pressure (‘‘ Fleet Speeds,” C.R., XXIII [1909], 
pp. 184-6); Seipio's advance thus actually is more consonant with 
the view that the “Ebro” is the well-known stream 

Not only does this fundamental argument fall, but one must re- 
main very doubtful of Carcopino’s general view. He argues, com- 
pletely without evidence, that Rome had genuine interests of its own 
in north Spain at this date, which would justify its intervention. 
Particularly damaging to his picture of Roman purity is the inter- 
esting suggestion that Rome made a treaty with Saguntum only in 
221-20, This essay, in sum, demonstrates Carcopino’s propensity to 
oversubtlety of argument. 

It remains to note that these essays only sporadically throw light 
upon the mainsprings of Roman imperialism or the reasons for its 
success. Despite the work of Holleaux, Frank, and many others, 
much remains to be done on these topics. 

CHESTER G. STARR. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


t J. H. Thiel, Studies on the History of Roman Sea-Power in Repub- 
licam Times (Amsterdam, 1946), pp. 49-51, should also be noted; as 
he eomments, Seipio did not aetually advance to the mouth proper. 
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FRANZ JOSEPH STEIN. Dexippus et Herodianus rerum seriptores 
quatenus Thucydidem secuti sint. Dissertatio inauguralis. 
Bonn, Rheinische Friedrich Wilhelms-Universitat, 1957. Pp. 221. 


This dissertation is a study, in great detail, of the extent to which 
Dexippus (ca. 210-ca. 270 A.D.) and Herodianus (ca. 170-ca. 250) 
were influenced by Thucydides in the writing of history. A brief 
Praefatio introduces the subject and refers to similar studies of other 
authors. 

The method is illustrated by the titles of the sections (pp. 4-71) 
dealing with Dexippus: De Dexippi eloeutione eum "Thucydidis 
arte scribendi comparata, De Dexippi delectu verborum, De Dexippi 
eompositione verborum, Quomodo Dexippus enuntiata et sententias 
e Thucydidis libris hauserit, Quid Dexippus de ratione humana, de 
fortuna, de dis senserit. 

Not much of Dexippus is extant and Stein uses for the most part 
the excerpts made by Constantine Porphyrogennetos. By assiduous 
comparison of passages, Stein shows that Dexippus owed a large 
debt to the master: he borrowed Thucydidean words and sometimes 
thoughts, he imitated Thycydidean speeches, he often sacrificed his- 
torical truth for the sake of taking specific details of events from 
Thucydides (e.g., the siege of Plataia) for the description of like 
events in his own story. 

The same method (examination of parallel passages) is adopted 
for Herodianus (pp. 72-172). Here the dependence on Thucydides 
is demonstrably not so marked as in the ease of Dexippus. He- 
rodianus, in composing his introduction, certainly had Thucydides 
open on his desk, but he was also impressed by others, especially 
Josephus; elsewhere, Thucydides’ description of the plague left its 
stamp upon Herodianus. In Herodianus’ own day the rhetorical 
schools were strong. Consequently, in his rhetorical passages he 
is bound to recall Thucydides; but the recollection is indirect and 
no more notable than the echoes of Xenophon and Demosthenes. 
As an artist he may have been inferior to Dexippus; but he was 
more truthful to history. 

The book is fully annotated (pp. 173-216); a brief curriculum 
vitae of the author appears at the end. 

Production is by photo-offset; my own copy is corrected by the 
author’s hand. Stein has overlooked missing quotation-marks (line 
5) on p. 3, a bad accent (line 12) on p. 5, a misspelling (line 6 
from bottom) on p. 75, a misspelling (line 15) on p. 87. 

The Latin is admirably straight-forward and the study as a whole 
is carried out with the utmost competence. 


Marconx F. McGregor. 
UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
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THE HOMERIC HYMNS AS ORAL POETRY ; 
A STUDY OF THE POST-HOMERIC 
ORAL TRADITION. 


The emergence of the oral technique of composition in recent 
Homeric studies compels the historian of early Greek literature 
to reexamine certain assumptions about the nature and character 
of this literature. One of the problems confronting him is the 
determination of the range, depth, and extent of the oral tradi- 
tion. An oral atlas is needed, one which will show the centres 
of epichoric oral schools, a list of the bards and, if possible, their 
wanderings, the diverse genres of oral poetry, for, as is well 
known, the epic is not the only expression of oral literature. 
It must also include non-heroic material such as hymns, the- 
ogonies, utilitarian poetry, catalogues, folksongs, such as we have 
mentioned in the Shield of Achilles, even laments. When this 
chapter is written it will not be confined, as at present, to Homer 
and the pre-Homeric tradition but will extend in an unbroken 
tradition to the end of the sixth century. It will include Hesiod, 
the Cyclic epic, other oral epics for which we have evidence only 
in pottery, in lyric and dramatic poetry, finally the Homeric 
hymns. At the moment we are still in the charting stage. 
While much of the basic work has been done for Homer the rest 
of this oral atlas lies uncharted. We must test certain poets and 
poems, which we have assumed to be the product of the written 
word, to see whether or not they are oral in character and adjust 
our criticism of them to changes required by our increased 
knowledge of the factors at work in oral literature. In & recent 


1j, Fontenrose, Python, A Study of Delphic Myth and its Origins 
(Berkeley, 1959), p. 5. 
89 
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study ? I tried to show that the Achaean tradition of oral poetry 
did not die out with the Dorian conquest which, whatever 
physieal destruction it may have caused, did not affect the oral 
tradition. It continued on the mainland at least until the Ionian 
migration in the tenth century when one of its streams went to 
lonia, the other continued on the mainland. The Ionian stream 
led to Homer, the mainland to Hesiod, to a school of oral poetry 
at Athens, rightly posited by Webster and Whitman on the basis 
of evidence on Geometric pottery, and to some of the Cyclic epics 
composed in certain parts of the mainland. An examination of 
the frequency of formulae in the Hesiodic corpus led to the 
conclusion that Hesiod composed his poems orally and that the 
source of his formulae was not, as has hitherto been believed, 
Homer, whom Herodotus makes a contemporary of Hesiod, but 
rather the Achaean oral tradition surviving in Boeotia. It is 
also the source of the formulae and non-Homeric themes in the 
Cyclic epics which, though fragmentary, are oral in character, 
as a formulaic analysis shows. 

It is time now to follow this line of inquiry to the post- 
Homeric oral tradition and in particular to the Homeric hymns. 
But before doing so it is well to note a significant fact that has 
emerged from the study of oral societies in post-classical periods. 
The introduction of writing into an oral society, as was the case 
with the Greek alphabet at the end of the eighth century? and 
the introduction of Linear B earlier into the Mycenaean world, 
does not necessarily mean the end of the oral and the beginning 
of the written tradition.* Writing, like a modern electronic 
recorder, is available to conserve an epic when a society for some 
reason or another desires io preserve it. The availability of 
writing does not immediately change long ingrained modes of 


2 J. A. Notopoulos, “ Homer, Hesiod and the Achaean Heritage of Oral 
Poetry," Hesp. XXIX (1960), pp. 177-97. 

3 Of, T. J. Dunbabin, The Greeks and their Hastern Neighbours (London, 
1957), p. 60. He revises Rhys Carpenter’s dating (A.J. A., XXXVII 
[1933], pp. 8 ff.; XLII [1938], pp. 58 ff.) : “A date between 850-750, with 
a preference for the later part of this period because the tide of orien- 
talising influence was by then beginning to be felt in other matters, is 
what our present evidence allows." 

* Cf. S. Dow, “ Minoan Writing," A.J. A., LVIII (1954), p. 128, and 
“The Greeks in the Bronze Age," XIe Congrès International des Sciences 
Historiques (Stockholm, 1960), pp. 15-16. 
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oral composition. In fact, we have evidence for resistance to 
writing in oral societies. The story of comparative oral litera- 
ture is such that oral poetry continues long after the introduction 
of writing and that the length of this period may even be cen- 
turies. In such a literary stronghold as Byzantium we witness 
the coexistence of oral and written literature. The Akritan epic 
cycle, created orally as early as the ninth or tenth century, con- 
tinues to survive orally today. While recording these still sur- 
viving ballads® I first became aware of the need to reexamine 
our assumption that because writing was introduced into Greece 
at the end of the eighth century all literature subsequent to 
Homer must be created by the written word. It will be the 
object of this study to show that despite the existence of writing 
and its greater utilization in the creation of such genres as the 
elegy, the lyric, al! the literature of epies or hymns associated in 
this period with &oioí or rhapsodes is oral in character and that 
this tradition continues at least as late as 504 B.C. Further- 
more, if permeates geographically all the mainland of Greece, 
the islands, Ionia, Africa, and Sicily. 

The oral character of the Homeric hymns rests on two indepen- 
dent yet related pieces of evidence: 1) the testimony within the 
hymns and the scholium on Pindar, Nemean, IT, 1 about the oral 
bards who created these hymns; 2) a formulaic analysis of them, 
such as Parry used, in determining the oral character of the 
Homeric hymns. One of the differences between Hesiod, as well 
as the Homeric hymns, and Homer is the presence in the former 
of several vignettes of self-portraiture, a sort of biographical 
odpayis.? After the description of the colorful festival of the 


5 Cf. J. A. Notopoulos, “The Introduction of the Alphabet into Oral 
Societies; some case histories of conflict between oral and written litera- 
ture," Ipoopopa els Zridwwrva Il. Kupiaxlinvy, Society of Macedonian 
Studies, IV (1953), pp. 516-24. 

9 Cf. J. A. Notopoulos, “ Modern Greek Heroic Oral Poetry and its 
Relevance to Homer, the Oral Poet," pp. 3-33, whieh serves as the intro- 
duetory analysis of Ethnie Folkways Library Album F. E. 4468: Modern 
Greek Heroic Oral Poetry from Cyprus, Salonika, Epirus, Crete, and 
Peloponnesus (New York, 1959). 

* For the biographical e$ pa'yis cf. B. A. Van Groningen, La composition 
littéraire archaïque grecque (Amsterdam, 1958), pp. 74-5; ef. also 
A.J.À., LXXIII (1952), pp. 233-6 for its occurrence in Cretan heroic 
poems. 
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Ionians at Delos in the hymn to Apollo the bard in a digression 
(lines 165-78) addresses the chorus of Delian women and gives 
a portrait of himself which many have associated with Homer 
himself, These lines, coming at the end of the Delian portion 
of the hymn, have led the ancients to ascribe this hymn to Homer 
and to believe that the hymns had, on the basis of similarities 
of diction and style, the same origin as the Homeric epics, hence 
the epithet Homeric. The portrait is so full that the poet tells 
us all except his name about which we do not even have to 
conjecture, for Thucydides, who quotes several lines with oral 
variants, tells us it is Homer.* Even Aristophanes, who refers 
to line 114 of this hymn,° attributes the poem to Homer. It 
could well be if it were not for the Alexandrians who considered 
the hymn non-Homeric;!? the complicated problem of the rela- 
tion of the Delian and Delphic portions of the hymn; and the 
tendency of the ancients to attribute many poems to Homer. 
Yet we have a parallel for Homer composing both epics and 
hymns in Demodocus whose repertory includes a hymn as well 
as epic episodes. We must remember that the dotðós in Homeric 
times was not a specialist; besides composing epics and hymns 
he played for the dance and was a singer of laments. The fact 
that the Delian portion of the hymn may not be later than 
Homer himself +? does not stand in the way of the identification 
nor does the special respect for this poem by the Delians who 
had it inscribed on a Ae/kogua !? in the temple of Artemis. If the 
identification with Homer is not to be accepted it still does not 
affect our problem for the odpayis gives us prima facie evidence 
that the hymn was composed orally by a blind bard of Chios 
which is one of the important foci in our oral atlas. 

From this same early period of the epic we have, besides 


8 Thucydides (IIT, 104) quotes lines 146-50; 165-72. 

° Av., 575 and scholium ad loc. 

TD. W.: Allen, W. R. Halliday, E. E. Sikes, The Homeric Hymns? 
(Oxford, 1936), pp. lxxx f. 

11517, 2 720-721. 

1? Allen and Halliday, op. cit. (supra, note 10), pp. 183-0. 

13 Certamen Homeri et Hesiodi, lines 320-1 (ed. Allen), For other 
instances of preservation of literature in temples cf. Pausanias, IX, 31, 4 
(Hesiod); N. Kontoleon, 'Apx. 'Eó. (1952), pp. 32-85 (Archilochus); 
schol. Pind., Ol., VIL (Pindar). Cf. Allen and Halliday, op. cit. (supra, 
note 10), pp. Ixxv. 
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Demodocus, a real or fictional alter ego of Homer, evidence that 
Hesiod, who participated in contests which play an important 
role in the activities of ancient bards, also composed ‘hymns 
orally. He tells of a visit to Chalcis, 


évOa, pé ppt 


; 
Üuvo vucjcavra dépew TpioO orócvra. * 


If we could be sure that juve refers to a hymn and not to an 
epic poem (cf. àoi97s üpvov, Odyssey, 0429) we have in Hesiod’s 
biographical lines a parallel to the Delian bard. This twofold 
activity of the ancient bard accounts for the similarity of the 
formulaic technique in the epic and in the hymn, a similarity 
so obvious that tradition refers to all these hymns as Homeric. 
Thus the word Homeric involves an ambiguity of similarity of 
technique and Homeric authorship.** To the Greeks, at least 
before Alexandrian times, this ambiguity was not apparent, but 
for us it is. In following the Alexandrians we used the word 
Homeric merely to mean derivative similarity and identity in 
the epic technique of verse-making. 

Though the blind bard of Chios and Hesiod come from our 
earliest sources, it is evident, as in the case of the epic, that 
considerable time in development must have preceded the hymn 
such as we find it in the eighth century.** As Homer mentions 
a predecessor in Thamyris*’ for the epic, Herodotus mentions 
Olen for the hymn: otros 82 ó 'OX3v kal rods dAXovs roUs wadatods 


14 Op., 656-7. For a discussion of the meaning of favos in this passage 
see P. Walcot, “Allusion in Hesiod,” Rev. Bt. Gr., LX XIII (1960), pp. 
36-9.  Hesiod's reference to his conversion, ëvĝa ue tò mpwroy Avyup7s 
éréBnoay aodys (line 659), recalls certain oral characteristics associated 
with the Muses, e.g. they are called dpridresa: (Lheog., 29) which is 
clearly a reference to the ability of a bard to use formulae readily; cf. 
dxdparos piei aŭ (Theog., 39). 

16 The extent to which Homer becomes the author of non-Homerie 
poems may be seen in the attribution to him of many hae epics, 
including the Botrachomyomachia. 

1? Evidence for this may be seen in the fact that the hymns P Apollo 
and Aphrodite exhibit a more archaic form of the hexameter than does 
Homer; ef. H. N. Porter, “The Early Greek Hexameter,” Yale Class. 
Studies, XII (1951), p. 34. 

1" B595. The fact that Thamyris comes from Thrace shows evidence 
for epichoric centers of oral poetry in Mycenaean times. 
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coherence is not so obvious. The date of Cynaethus, however, 
as given in the scholium (504 B.C.) must stand despite attempts 
at emendation.?? The attempts derive largely from the difficulty 
in believing that the Homeric poems were introduced so late 
into Syracuse. Yet Maximus of Tyre reflects a source which 
makes this late introduction not so surprising, 


èd 86 Aéyew Ort kai Tov èv dvOpenrats yevov oU Aóyo uóvov wAaTTO- 
pevar zóÀes GAAG Kal épyq yevópevat modal Kai "oAvrevÜetoat 
Vyuss Kal EvvoixioGeioas vopinws áyvoovow tov “Opnporv. dye yap 
Kai % Sadpry paywdet, dpe kal Kpyryn, óyà 8 kal rò Awpikòy èv 
AuBin yévos.** 
Wade-Gery’s detailed study of this rhapsode is convincing enough 
to allow the date of the MS to stand.” 

Before proceeding to the interpretation of the scholium we 
need to rid ourselves of the long prevailing notion, which has 
arisen from the confusion in the scholium as to the art of oral 
poetry, that the Homeridae and their successors, the rhapsodes, 
were at the same time both memorizers of Homeric poems and 
creators of poems. The practice of oral poetry shows that a 
bard cannot be both of these at the same time. After studying 
the technique of oral composition as practiced by the various 
bards in Parry’s and his own recordings in Jugoslavia over a 
period of years, Lord shows that there is no room for the 
coexistence in the same bard of the re-creative process of oral 
verse-making and a static verbatim memorization of texts. Lord 
concludes, 


the two techniques [i. e. the oral and written technique] are, 
I submit, contradictory and mutually exclusive... When 
he [i.e. the oral bard] thinks of the written words as fixed 
and tries to learn them word for word, the power of the 
fixed text and of the technique of memorizing will stunt 
his ability to compose orally. But this process is not a 
transition from an oral to a literary technique of composi- 
tion. It is a transition from oral composition to simple 
performance of a fixed text, from composition to reproduc- 
tion. This is one of the most common ways in which an 


33 Cf, T. W. Allen, Homer, The Origins and Transmissions (Oxford, 
1924), p. 65; cf. Allen and Halliday, op. cit. (supra, note 10), p. lxxvii. 

24 Maximus of Tyre, XVII, 5a; cf. Aelian, V. H., XIII, 14. 

?5 IT, T. Wade-Gery, Essays in Greek History (Oxford, 1958), pp. 31-5. 
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oral tradition may die; not when writing is introduced but 
when published song texts are spread among singers... 
Those singers who accept the idea of a fixed text are lost 
to oral traditional processes. This means death to oral 
tradition and the rise of a generation of “singers” who are 
reproducers rather than re-creators. Such are the men who 
appear in costume at folk festivals and sing the songs they 
have memorized from Vuk’s collection... These “singers” 
are really counterfeits masquerading as epic bards! ‘They 
borrow the songs of real singers complete from first word 
to last; one can follow the text in a book. They are a 
menace to the collector.? 


These conclusions of Lord can be corroborated by my own 
experience with singers of tales in Crete. There we have two 
distinct types, the rimadori, confined in 1953 to a few old men 
who are re-creative bards, and the reproducers. The latter are 
villagers, shepherds, who sing verbatim the ten-thousand-odd 
lines of the literary seventeenth century epic romance of Eroto- 
kritos.2" So accurate is this type of memory that even if the 
text of Hrotokritos vanished it could be reproduced in toto from 
such people. Such people are incapable of creating heroic 
poems, which are reserved for the rimadori, who occupy a special 
position of honor in Crete and to whom you are referred when 
seeking singers of heroic traditional tales. These bards recreated 
older tales in the traditional technique of oral poetry and created 
new poems on World War II. They never sang their songs twice 
the same even on the same day. Because of the non-formulaic 
character of the Hrotokritos, which is the product of written 
literature, this poem was never offered as part of their repertory. 
It is the special property of the folk populace for whom it has 
become an elongated folksong to such an extent that most 
members of the audience, particularly women, ean prompt the 
singer who loses his way in it. The verbatim folk memory of 
the Cretan is, outside of the Erotokritos, confined to folksongs 
such as the rizitika ballads sung in group singing, and it is the 
special melody of the songs that keeps their texts faithful. In 
Crete verbatim memory is confined to the populace in relation 


*9 Lord, The Singer of Tales (supra, note 20), pp. 129, 137. 
27 Of. my introduction to album of Modern Greek Heroic Oral Poetry 
(supra, note 6), pp. 29-31. 


Air 
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to folksongs and not to singers of heroic tales. The evidence 
from Crete in general? agrees with the verdict of Lord.; 

All this information gives us valuable assistance in interpre- 
ting the Pindar scholium. Were the Homeridae and Cynaethus, 
who contaminated the Homeric texts, re-creators of Homeric 
material or mere verbatim memorizers of fixed Homeric texts? 
We have seen that they could not be both at the same time and 
in fact the scholium itself accuses them of this same thing. 
If they were memorizers why the severe censure of contamina- 
tion? If not, why again the severe censure for their practicing 
the traditional methods of oral poetry? This is the problem that 
faces us. That they were re-creators of Homeric material is 
evident from two statements in the scholium: 1) soAAà róv éxay 
nowjcavres; 2) that Cynaethus composed the hymn to Apollo. 
To cure all this contamination (ésfaAév eis thv ‘Opnpov roinow) 
the Homeridae were forced to become verbatim memorizers of 
Homer, reciting him in relays, a stage which can only be asso- 
ciated with the Pisistratid Homeric reformation when at the 
Panathenaia, instituted by the Pisistratids, rhapsodes recited the 
Homeric texts in relays.? In the scholium we are confronted 
with two stages in the singing of the Homeridae, which did not 
coexist but followed one from the other. We have the first stage 
when the Homeridae follow the oral practice of Homer himself ; 
they are re-creative oral bards who even when they sang the 
Homeric poems, from an oral or written version, never repro- 
duced them verbatim. They followed the Homeric episodes with 
their sequence of themes, retelling them in their own way, which 
is the way of genuine oral poetry. The next stage is when these 


28 Tbid., pp. 10-12, 26-8, 31-2. 

?? [Plato], Hipparch., 228 B; Diogenes Laert, I, 57 (Solon). The 
grounds for believing in the existence of a pre-Pisistratid text of Homer 
are given in J. A. Davison, “ Peisistratus and Homer,” 7.A.P.A., 
LXXXVI (1955), pp. 12-13, 21. The existence of such a text, however, 
does not prove that the Homeridae prior to Pisistratus gave memorized 
recitals (cf. Clem. Alex., Strom., VI, 2, 25, 1-26, 3). Lord has shown 
that his best singer, Avdo Međedović, got the sources of his long poem 
“ The Wedding of Smailagió Meho” from a printed text, yet a com- 
parison of the printed text with the oral version, over 12,000 lines in 
length, shows that oral poets treat a fixed text as if it were a mere oral 
text in their practice of singing. Cf. Lord, The Singer of Tales (supra, 
note 20), pp. 79 £., 99 ff. 
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bards are forced by certain historical reforms to give up this 
traditional technique of oral composition and submit to being 
mere reproducers, a stage probably accompanied by the change 
from dodds to paywdds. This is the stage which spells the end 
of the oral tradition in archaic Greece as well as in modern 
Jugoslavia. The scholium, which is the product of Alexandrian 
scholarship written at a time when the creative oral tradition 
was a thing of the past and the rhapsodie tradition was exem- 
plified by the Jon of Plato, confuses the two stages. 

The turning point in the transition between these two stages 
depends on the meaning of the phrase éAvjwjvavro 06 abr mávv. 
How does the traditional technique of oral poetry, whereby the 
oral poet combines traditional themes to create poems of his own, 
do this to Homer? It is evident that the phrase énfjaAetv eis Thv 
'Opajpov woinow is to be associated with Avyafvecbar which has a 
pejorative meaning in the context of the scholium. These two 
phrases can be elucidated by a passage in Lysias, XXX. Nico- 
machus, who had headed a commission to re-codify the Secular 
and the Sacred Law of Solon and inscribe them on both sides 
of a wall, of which fragments survive, is attacked on the 
following grounds: 


éreidy O6 tov vopwv dvaypadeds eyévero tis oük oldey oia THY 
woh éhupnvato ; poc raxÜcv yap aùr rerrápav pyvov åvaypáýat 
TOUS yvOROUS Tob ZióXovos, üyri piv ZióAovos abroy vopoberqy 
karéorqoey, áyri be rerrápuy pqvày éérn Tv åpxňv érovijgaro, 
"e exdorny ÔÈ Ñ Ñuépav åpyűptov Aap pávov TOUS pey éveypade TOUS 

è éjAedey . . . otros . . . rovs XóXovos vópovs éwpaivero."! 


It is evident from this that the Homeridae were doing something 
to Homer that Nicomachus was doing to the laws of Solon, 
namely adding and subtracting, thus spoiling, corrupting, the 
text.? Since the traditional technique of oral poetry involves 


$9 S, Dow, “ The Law Codes of Athens," Proceedings of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, LX XI (1953-1957), pp. 3-36; “The Athenian 
Calendar of Sacrifices,” Historia, IX (1960), pp. 270-93. 

31 Lysias, XXX, 2, 26. 

33 The meaning of contaminatio in Latin comedy has bearings on our 
problem even if by analogy. René Waltz initiated a new era in his 
article, “Contaminare chez Térenee," Rev. Ht. Lat. XVI (1938), pp. 
269 ff. He argues that contaminare did not mean “to combine? under 
any circumstances. Its usual meaning in Cicero and Livy was “to 
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adding or subtracting themes, often rearranging the cluster of 
themes in a Homeric episode, in short, tampering with the 
ipsissima, verba, of the Homeric text, it means that a stage was 
reached when oral poetry is confronted with literary self-con- 
sciousness. The scholium reflects a period when Homer was as 
sacred as the laws of Solon, when a fixed text is more important 
than the improvisational character of oral literature. Homer 
had become 6 zrotyrqs.2* A comparison of the scholium with the 
sources for the Pisistratid recension of Homer shows that we 
can date the period reflected in the scholium with the Pisistratid 
reformation which seized on Homer as an instrument of self- 
conscious zatdeia by the state. The purification of the text of 
Homer and the insistence on authenticity ** through memorized 
texts mark the end of the creative oral tradition. We no longer 
hear of the creation of oral epics after this period; the names 
of the bards of the Cyclic epic are prior to the fifth century 
(750-550 B.C.). We have come to the parting of the ways 
between a creative oral tradition and the Homeridae. From 
now they are no longer do:doi but the actors of a memorized text, 
the rhapsodes that culminate in the Zon of Plato. 

The Pindar scholium also marks the beginning of skepticism 
toward the Homeric authorship of the hymns. After denouncing 
the Homeridae for contaminating the Homeric text the scholium 
informs us that their leader, Cynaethus, who did this sort of 
thing, composed the so-called Homeric Hymn to Apollo in 
Syracuse in 504 (0s kal röv émvypadopévov ‘Opypov vompárov tov 
eis "AaóA ova, yeypados Üuvov &ávaréÜekcv abro). Though this piece 
of information is given to us as the leading fact in the life of 
Cynaethus, seen in the context of the entire scholium it means 


spoil”; and it must so be understood the only other time it occurs in 
Terence (Eun. 552). Consequently Terence was being charged with 
“spoiling Greek plays.” This interpretation, it is to be noted, does not 
deny the fact that there was ‘interweaving of several plots in Terence.’ 
Cf. W. Beare, The Roman Stage (London, 1950), pp. 100-4. Mutatis 
mutandis we have the same situation here as in the scholium and Lysias. 

33 For expressions of this attitude towards the sources for the Pisis- 
tratid reform ef. [Plato], Hipparch., 228 B; Isoc., Paneg., 159; Lycurg., 
Leoc., 102. 

34 For a conscious concern of the Pisistratids for authenticity at this 
period ef. the expulsion of Onomacritus for contaminating the poems of 
Musaeus (éuodwy els rà Movealov), Herodotus, VII, 6, 3. 
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that he was doing to the Delian portion of the hymn what he 
was doing to Homer, i.e., adding to it. This is to put the matter 
in the worse light. What actually Cynaethus was doing was 
carrying on the agglutinative technique of oral poetry described 
in Hesiod as 


èv veapois tuvors pdyavres dovdny (fr. 265) 
or as Bacchylides, speaking of his own literary hymns, puts it 


Üpvov Twà rávðe v[LedrdoKov Sdow | 
$aíyo.?5 


The scholarship on the Homerie Question has tried to give us 
many instances of this in relation to earlier material. The 
scholia of the Alexandrians, who after all were playing the 
analytic game of criticism, give us a clear instance. The Iliad 
ends with the line 


“Os ot y Gpierov tadoy “Exropos immoddpoto. 


The Townley scholium,** however, reads here for lime 804 two 
lines, 

ös ot y dudierov radov “Exropos, 7AGe 8° '"Auatóv 

"Apyos Ovydrnp peyadrnropos àvüpodóvoo. 


We have here a clear instance of what the Homeridae were doing 
to the Homeric text and what Cynaethus was doing to the 
Delian hymn composed by his early Homerid and fellow Chiot, 
the blind bard. That Cynaethus is proud of belonging to the 
Chiot tradition of the Homeridae is shown in the fact that he 
does not omit the eópaeyís of the Delian hymn which proclaims 
its oral composer. As a descendant he carries on the hymn to 
its Pythian sequel; working with the biographic tradition he 
carries on the life of the god beyond his birth to his dpioreia. 
That Cynaethus was not giving us a memorized version of the 
Delian hymn but a reworking of it along the lines of oral re- 
creation is evident in the stylistic similarity that binds the two 


3$ Bacchylides (ed. Snell), XIII, 223-4. 

$9 Cod. Mus. Brit. Burney 86, ed. E. Maass, Scholia Graeca in Homeri 
Iliadem Townleyana (Oxford, 1887-1888). A similar instance may be 
seen in the Hesiodie Scutum which is connected to the Hoeae; lines 1-56 
are from the 'Hoíy of Alcmena to which the Heracles story is easily 
attached. 
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portions together and in the devices which Van Groningen has 
shown for tying the two parts together." That the hymn is as 
good as it is shows that an oral virtuoso can produce a good 
poem in any period of the tradition. 

Thus the e$payís of the Delian hymn and the Pindar scholium 
throw light not only on the workings of the oral tradition but 
on its range which extends from the eighth to the end of the 
sixth century. To what respective portion of this interval 
belong the other hymns is not the objective of this study. "That 
they were created orally by the same kind of bards as we have 
seen in our sources will be amply attested later by the formulaic 
analysis of these hymns. The end of the oral tradition comes 
not, as has been pointed out, with the birth or flowering of new 
rival genres, such as the lyric, the elegy, dithyramb, or drama,*?? 
which added diversity of genre for audiences of the archaic 
period, but, as Lord has pointed out, when published song texts 
are spread among singers; when men appear at festivals and 
sing songs they have memorized from a collection. Yet we must 
not confine the story of the post-Homerie oral tradition to 
Athens where the Pisistratids made the Panathenaie festival the 
scene of the new Homeric recitations. There are many quadrants 
in our oral atlas where we note the oral tradition at work, such 
as Corinth, Boeotia, Naupactus. The list of obot and rhapsodes 


87 For the similarity of styles between the two portions of the hymn see 
Porter, “ The Early Greek Hexameter ” (supra, note 16), pp. 32-3. For 
methods of reticulation cf. Van Groningen, op. cit. (supra, note T), pp. 
1-99, 104-8, 

88 Maas’ simile, by which he describes the interrelationships of MSS to 
the stemma, is also applicable to the Mycenaean oral tradition: “A river 
comes from an inaccessible source under the peak of a high mountain. 
It divides underground, its branches divide further and some of these 
branches then come to the surfaee on the mountain sides as springs; the 
water of their springs at once drains away and may come to the surface 
at several places farther down the mountain side and finally flows 
onward in visible form overground. The water from its source onwards 
is of ever-changing but fine and pure colours. In its subterranean course 
it flows past several places at which colouring matters from time to time 
dissolve into the water; the same thing happens every time the stream 
divides and every time it comes to the surface in a spring," Paul Maas, 
Tentual Criticism. (Oxford, 1958), p. 20. 

3? For the evolvement of the rpaywdds out of pavwids cf. G. Else, “ The 
Origin of Tpaywila,” Hermes, LXXXII (1957), pp. 17-46. 
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in our sources f? shows that the extent of the oral atlas is all of 
Greece. The following table shows their name, provenience, and 
tentative date: 


NAME PROVENIENCE DATE 
Antimachus Teos 8th century 

Asius Samos ? "th or 6th century 
Arctinus Miletus 8th century 
Cherseas Orchomenus Yth century 
Eugammon Cyrene 6th century 
Eumelus Corinth 8th century 
Hegias (Agias) ^ Troezen ? "th century 
Hegesias Salamis (Cyprus) ? 8th century 
Stasinus Cyprus 8th century 
Carcinus Naupactus ? Yth or 6th century 
Cercops Miletus ? 6th century 
Cinaethon Sparta 8th century 
Cynaethus Chios 6th century 
Lesches Mytilene 8th century 
Peisander Rhodes 7th century 
Terpsicles lonia ? 5th century 


One can only grasp the breadth of the post-Homerie oral tradi- 
tion if he includes all the nameless bards whose songs constitute 
the sources of the rich and varied mythical and epical scenes 
on vases from all parts of Greece, and of lyrical and dramatic 
poetry. Their profession required bards to wander to all parts 
of the Greek world as is attested by the lines of the blind bard 
of Chios, 
óccov èr alay 

áyÜpémov orpepóueoĝa móde €) vaveraógas.*! 
We see a glimpse of such a bard in the lines preserved in 
Margites, 

WAGE ris els KoAodóva yépov kal Geios dordéds, 

Movodwy Ücpózeov Kal éxnffóAov "AsóAXovos, 

didys €xov èv xepoty ebdÜoyyov Aípay.*? 


+0 For this list see R.-H., s.v. paywdol; the nature of our sources for 
them is so tenuous that only tentative dates ean be given. For sources 
and dates ef. A. Rzach in E.-E., s. v. Kyklos; Allen, Homer, Origins and 
Transmissions, pp. 51-77; G. Kinkel, Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta 
(Leipzig, 1877) ; Oxford Classical Dictionary, s. v. Epic Cycle. 

& H. Ap.. 174-5. 

t2 Homeri Opera, ed. Allen, V, p. 156. 
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We see them plying their trade at Sicyon where Cleisthenes (ca. 
600-570) forbade rhapsodes to sing Homeric epics strongly 
tinged with the glory of Argos, his enemy.** Many of the bards 
before and after Homer wandered to åyõves ** striving to win, 
besides a livelihood, glory m competition, to festivals, to courts 
of princes and tyrants, to civic celebrations.  Underlying all 
this epichoric distribution of oral poetry is the common epic 
diction, an interregional language, the result of centuries of 
accretions of formulae brought together from different localities. 
It was this koine that made possible the wanderings of bards 
beyond their dialectal borders, which made it possible for Homer 
and the Homeric hymns to be understood in all the regions 
visited by bards.** The repertory of these bards, far from being 
the tidy cycles which are the product of Alexandrian scholarship, 
was a fluid ad hoc art, as the art of recitation before living 
audiences must be.*® These poems had to be lengthened or 
shortened according to the circumstances of recitation. These 
bards offered along with festivals and games the only entertain- 
ment Greece had, and in our grasp of this oral tradition we must 
not only include well-known city states but lonely villages en- 
closed by mountains and the sea.*? 

The vitality and longevity of this oral tradition are such that 
we may wonder at the causes for its long survival. They are 
complex and only a few may be singled out. Those who have 
watched oral bards at work are aware of the vitality and appeal 
of oral poetry which binds the audiences, the bards, and their 


43 Herodotus, V, 67. 

tt The Certamen, though late in date, reflects a well-known practice 
in the lives of oral poets; ef. the proverb in Hesiod, @@ovéer kal dotdds 
goða (Op. 26). For performances of bards in contests cf. Clem. Alex., 
Strom, I, 21, 131 (F.H.G., TI, 299); H.Ap. 169; H. Hom., VI, 19; 
scholium on Aristophanes’ Av., 1764. 

4 Cf. Hesp, XXIX (1960), pp. 196-7; T. B. L. Webster gives an 
interesting list of epichorie names that do not fit ito the hexameter, 
“Notes on the Writing of Early Greek Poetry," Glotta, XXXVIII 
(1960), pp. 255 ff. 

** Lord, op. cit. (supra, note 20), pp. 16-17. 

*' It is difficult to imagine in the fifth century a very warlike district 
like Acarnania (cf. Thuc., III, 94, 4-5) without epice poetry, nor would 
their defeat of Demosthenes be without a song of celebration. 

‘8 Of. Wade-Gery, op. cit. (supra, note 25), p. 29, n. 1. 
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tradition together. Though we call it a traditional art, each 
song as it is sung is a new creation. The Greek «óus was never 
tired of its epic past. The epic becomes vital even in non-heroic 
times for it recalls the splendor of battles long ago. The epic 
way of life, brutal though it be and mingled with tragedy, evokes 
in man potentialities of human splendor that are unmatched by 
peace and its virtues.*® Such a song can make a Cretan villager 
cry out to the singer in the midst of song “ You make Death 
die!” The fascination of myth carried on by oral poetry is too 
obvious for comment. As the tide of written literature rose in 
the archaic period it was inevitable that the flexibility of the 
oral art should give way to fixity which is the result of sophis- 
ticated, self-conscious literature. Yet the vitality of the oral 
tradition is seen in the fact that for a long period of time written 
literature was given an oral presentation until book-making and 
reading books became increasingly a normal mode of experi- 
encing literature. This experience begins early for the limited 
few with texts kept at temples. There must have been consider- 
able activity in the archaic period of recording oral poetry 
through dictation which can only have taken place when the 
tradition of oral poetry was alive. I should hazard a guess and 
say that the period for conserving oral literature through dicta- 
tion must coincide with the marked increase of inscriptions on 
vases dated in the early part of the sixth century.°° For the 
Homerie poems it must have been earlier, as the story of the 
Homeridae makes it likely. The appreciation of the quality of 
the Homeric poems makes a dictation possible, but not provable, 
even in Homers own lifetime. Perhaps the same is true of 
Hesiod, whose fame in our tradition is paired with Homer.*? 
Yet the recording of oral poetry must come at a time when 
there is a consciousness of the fading of an old art before new 
forces which undermine it. We see instances of it today when 


49 Cf. G. Murray, The Classical Tradition in Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 
1927), pp. 193 ff.; William James, “The Moral Equivalent of War" in 
Memories and Studies (New York, 1917), pp. 265-96. 

50 Cf. Hesp., XXIX (1960), p. 185. 

5! Lord, op. cit. (supra, note 20), pp. 156-7. 

5° Herodotus, Il, 53. Pausanias speaks of seeing a copy of Hesiod's 
Op. inscribed on a tablet of lead (IX, 31, 4). The fact that it was 
mostly defaced by time is an indication of its antiquity. 
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folklorists are busy recording oral societies when they are fading 
or threatened with extinction. In the seventh century vases 
seem to have preceded literary dictation in conserving themes 
from oral poetry. It is most likely, as has been suggested, that 
the dictation from oral bards must have been at its height in 
the early part of the sixth century. The Pisistratid period, when 
commitment of oral literature to fixed texts is a marked phe- 
nomenon, must also have been concerned with other phases of the 
oral tradition. We have no proof for this other than projecting 
a hypothesis on grounds of analogy. The focal point for dicta- 
tion cannot be dated later than the period of the flourishing of 
the oral art. This period must come before the fifth century 
when rhapsodes already are reduced to recitation from memorized 
texts. How fast the oral tradition faded in the fifth century can 
be seen on the Douris vase which shows epics recited on the basis 
of a fixed school text.* The oral art continued to survive in 
the improvisation of scolia but this is surely the nadir of the oral 
tradition. It may have continued to survive in areas of Greece 
far removed from the sophisticated literary culture of Athens; 
but because our sources mostly come from Athens we do not 
hear of it. It certainly continued to survive in the world of 
the shepherds whose oral amoebaean rustic contests inspired 
Theocritus." That the oral tradition survived into Byzantium 
and through it to modern Greece is not unlikely in view of the 
large amount of classical material surviving in the folklore of 
modern Greece,” 

This sketch of the post-Homeric tradition has been necessary 
because the Homeric hymns are part and parcel of it. Extending 
in date from the eighth to the sixth century and composed by 
such bards as illustrated above they are the authentic product 
of the oral art. This is now put beyond question by a formulaic 
analysis of the four large hymns. The formula and its frequency 
of repetition, its organization into flexible systems capable of 
equivalent substitution, are, as Parry has shown, the touchstone 


83 J. D. Beazley, Attic White Lekythoi (London, 1938), p. 17, pl. 3, 
no. l. 
55 For the survival of amoebaean verse contests in Cyprus today, cf. 
D. A. Petropoulos, 'Oeokpirov EIOUAMa úrò Aaoypadixhy Fro épyum- 
vevopeva” (Athens, 1960), reprint from Leographia, XVIII (1959). 

55 Cf. Hesp., XXIX (1960), pp. 190-1. 
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of the oral ari.9 The formulae extend from those occupying 
a sequence of lines or entire lines to formulae localized before 
or after the caesura, or even bridging the caesura. The basic 
formulaie analysis for the Homeric hymns has already been done 
by three theses of the nineteenth century," but aside from the 
fact that their assumption is wrong, namely that the Homeric 
formulae in the hymns are the result of literary imitation of 
fixed Homeric or Hesiodie texts, the formulaic analysis in these 
theses is not such as to satisfy the high standards of formulaic 
analysis set by Parry. A large amount of repetition within the 
hymns themselves was not noted as systematically as Kretschmer 
did in the case of the Hesiodic corpus. These repetitions are no 
Jess formulaic than the Homeric. Nor were they aware as yet 
of the large body of formulae created by analogy to existing 
formulae, an important feature of the oral style elucidated for 
the first time by Parry and further illustrated by Lord.*?? 
Though many repetitions within the hymns are found in Homer 
and Hesiod some of them are formulae uniquely created by the 
bards of these hymns, or may reflect epichoric formulae. This 
study will therefore present the results of as complete a formulaic 
analysis as is possible, following the pattern set by Parry, fol- 
lowed by a formulaic analysis of extended portions from Homer 
and Hesiod, a comparison with which will make more clear the 
oral character of the hymns. The following sample, in which 
the first eighteen lines of the hymn to Apollo are analyzed 
with respect to formulaic structure, will illuminate the tabular 
analysis of the statistics which follow in Tables A-C. ‘The 
formulaic analysis of these lines illustrates by token the complex 
structure of the formulaic style consisting, 1) of formulae, 
indicated by solid lines; 2) formulae created by analogy, indi- 


66 For a bibliography of Parry cf. A.J. A., LIT (1958), pp. 43-4. 

57 G. O. E. Windisch, De Hymnis Homericis Maioribus (Leipzig, 1867) ; 
H. Trüber, De Hymno in Venerem Homerico (Hale, 1903); J. R. S. 
Sterrett, Qua in Re Hymni Homerici Quinque Maiores inter Se Differant 
Antiquitate vel Homeritate (Boston, 1881); A. Teske, Die Homer- 
Mimesis in den homerischen Hymnen (Greifswald, 1936). 

58 D. F. Kretschmer, De Iteratis Hesiodeis (Vratislaviae, 1913). 

5 Parry, H. S.C. P., LIT (1930), pp. 118-34; Lord, op. cit. (supra, 
note 20), pp. 46-67, 142-5. 
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cated by broken lines; 3) formulae repeated in other parts of 
the same hymn or in the corpus of hymns: 9? 


60 The following references are not intended to be an exhaustive index 
of the occurrence of the formulae. 

(1) I 647. 

(2) H 83, T 295. 

(3) Formula created by analogy to a system which consists of two 
verbs connected by odé or uy0é such as AXíscoua: abd’ aryopedw f 210; 
puvOnconat ofS’ dvopnvw 6240; elpwuar oŬre ueraAAo A553. For other 
examples E719, «43, E621, N 510, A468; H. Merc., 243; Hes., Theog. 
551; H. Ven., 224; H. Cer., 291, 324, 359, 449; a 204, 8 806, 8 198. 

(4) $103, P 99, A 549, B 231, 391, A 619. 

(5) A 570, T 101, E398, 907, = 224, T 10. 

(6) A formula ereated by analogy to a group with the metrieal pat- 
tern jj, uo... localized at the end of the hexameter, B 596, M 147, 336, 
P 654, T 15, E 14, 630. 

(7) 8384, A 360, 500; H. Cer., 53, 188, 248, 256. 

(8) £30, 42. 

(9) Formula by analogy localized to dvaicow, X148, $330, w 50, 
0361,781, x 240; H. Hom., XIX, 38. 

(10) Formula by analogy localized to épxógevo: B 30, 42, a 408, P 741. 

(11) À 187, & 341, 677, x 42, P 492. 

(12) © 266. 

(13) » 56, 777. 

(14) formula by analogy to O 266, H. Hom., XXVII, 12, 16. 

(15) formula by analogy to the system commencing with öre 
vu. uu. uu...» K 486, m 72, ¢ 133, T 183, 0 369, A 80, 9 323, ņ 72. 

(16) H. Ap. 91, 101. 

(17) A419. 

(18) B 350. 

(19) H. Cer., 485. 

(20) B 711. 

(21) See system in C. E. Schmidt, Parallel-Homer (Göttingen, 1885), 
S. v. 7) pt. 

(22) w 166, 

(23) £270, 9 11, 59, 233, 417, x 2, 71. 

(24) See system in Schmidt, Perallel-Homer (supra, note 21), s. v., 
kai oi. 

(25) 2 204, T 210, 227; H. Merc., 217; H. Hom., XXVIII, 15. 

(26) Z 551, 7 101, 8300; H. Qer., 52, 

(27) O 443, 6 279, K 500, 514, ¢ 59, 255, x 120. 

(28) 866, 473, p 29. 

(28) E11, ¥ 402, a 413, ¢ 290. 

(30) a 440. 

(31) a 440. 

(32) a 130, x 233, £ 49. 
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(33) B 268, A 15, 374, A2, 0285; H. Ap., 185; H. Hom., XXXII, 6. 

(34) e491, 0 18, ^v 293, 401. 

(35) A formula by analogy to a system centered on óóxe, p 308, 7 150, 
264, 295, A 96, $ 34, w 219; H. Ven., 212. 

(36) c 121, v 261. 

(37) y 228, I1 250. 

(38) belongs to a system of middle or passive participles of the 
pattern |j, localized at the beginning of the line, ¥ 701, A 2, 13, 21, 87. 
For the localization of words of this type cf. E. O’Neill, Jr., “The 
Localization of Metrical Word-Types in the Greek Hexameter,” Yale 
Class. Studies, VIII (1942), Table 15. 

(39) T 307, E 314, 318, 377, Z 414. 

(40) A 222: H. Mer., 381. 

(41) A formula by analogy, T 307, A 21, II 447, X 35, 2 237, 492, O 116. 

(42) T'426, t 295, K 202, p 70. 

(43) A formula by analogy to wérma followed by a name or noun in a 
spondee, H. Ap., 49, 309, 332, 348, 353; O 218, N 826, O 83, A 357, Z 264, 
v 391, 0 448, x 384, 549, u 36. 

(44) 0488, £51, 113, d$ 347, & 647; H. Ap., 01. 

(45) See Schmidt, Parallel-Homer (supra, note 21), s. v., obvexa. 

(46) r 118. 

(47) A formula by analogy, ô 253, x 381, » 298, e 55. 

(48) H. Ap., 126. 

(49) See Schmidt, Parallel-Homer (supra, note 21), s. v., xatpe. 

(50) B871, 2 337, X 249, £223; H. Ven., 127. 

(51) Formula of greeting by analogy to o 122, v 199. 

(52) Formula by analogy to a system commencing with émeí with the 
metrical pattern V_us_uv_._, 1321, I 55, A 98, 390, IL 190, X 472, A 282. 

(53) A 36. 

(54) E53, 447, Z 428, T 39; Hes., Theog., 14, 918. 

(58) A 183, 440, A 87. 

(56) e123. 

(57) A formula by analogy, y 201; H. Ap., 26. 

(58) See supra, note 38, 

(59) A formula by analogy to a system with a pattern of Jj. 
localized at the end of the hexameter, B 592, 605, 691, E 718, 722, 771, 
790. 

(60) A formula by analogy A 460, N 332. 

(61) y 292, À 157, X 240. 

(62) W205, 1 317, = 245, 25. 
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A formulaic analysis of all the four major hymns, consisting of 
1905 lines,** shows the following results: 6? 


TABLE A 


H. Ap. H, Ap. Calli- 
De- Del- H. H. H. machus, 
lian: | per | phic: | per | Merc. | per | Ven. | per | Cer. | per | H. Ap. j] 
lines | cent | linea | cent | 580 i cent | 294 | cent | 485 | cent 113 ie 
1-178 179-546 lines lines lines lines 
. Lines in which formulae 155| 87.07 344] 93.73 465} 80.17 269] 91.49 403; 83.09 6 
appear 
a) Formulaic line repeated 16! 8.98 64! 17.43 29; 5.0 21! 7.14 26] 5.36 
in tolo 
b) Lines in which formulae 139| 78.08 280| 76.29 436| 75.17 248| 84.35 377| 77.73 
are localized in parts of 
a line 
. Lines containing formulae 67| 37.64 185| 50.4 261) 45.0 151| 51.36 212) 43.71 
repeated within the hymn 


or hymns: 
a) repetitions in groups of | 1(2vv.) l(2vv.) 5(2vv.) 0 2(3vv.) 
lines l(7¥v.) 2(5vv.) 
1(8vv.) 
b) repetitions of entirelines 7| 3.9 27; 7.35 25: 4.31 0 18| 3.71 
c) repetitions localized in 601 33.7 158] 43.05 236! 40.68 151] 51.36 194] 40.0 
parts of a line 


. Formulaic lines also found 140) 78.65 301| 82.01 353; 60.86 227| 77.21 308; 63.71 
in Homer: 


a) repetitions in groups of | 1(3vv.) 5(2vv.); 0 1(5vv.); 1(8vv.) 
lines 1(4vv.) 1(2vv.) 

b) repetitions of entire 9| 5.05 37; 10.08 4| .68 21| 7.14 10; 2.08 
lines 

c) repetitions localized in 131| 73.59 264| 71.93 349] 60.17 206] 70.06 2909! 61.64 
parts of the line 

. Formulaic lines also found 6i 3.97 i3| 3.54 31) 5.34 28i 9.52 30; 6.18 

in Hesiod: 

a) repetitions of groups of 0 0 0 0 0 
lines 

b) repetitions of entire ü Ü 0 0 0 
lines 

c) repetitions localized in 6! 3.37 13] 3.54 31) 5.34 28] 9.52 30| 6.18 
parts of the line 





a The hymn to Demeter is 496 lines but 11 are missing so that for the 
formulaic analysis its total mumber of lines is reckoned as 485. 

€? Tn this formulaic analysis I have used the works cited supra, note 
57, and the useful editions of Gemoll (1886), Sikes, Allen, Halliday 
(1936). For the repetitions within the hymns there exists no specialized 
study. In determining these repetitions and the formulae created on the 
basis of analogy to other formulae I have used A. Gehring's Indes 
Homericus (1891) with its invaluable appendix on the vocabulary of 
the hymns; C. E. Schmidt’s Parallel-Homer (1885); H. Dunbar, 4 
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TABLE B (t) 


di. T'heog. Op. Seut, 
Ii. | per | Od. | per Z per | lines | per | lines | per | lines | per 
A | eent a cent | 390- | cent] 1- |cent| 1- j|cent| l1- | cent 


1-25 1-25 502 100 100 100 
1. Lines in which formu- 22| 88.0 23| 92.01 10593.75 80} 80.0 77, 77.9 90} 90.0 
Ine appear 
a} Formulae repeated 9j 36.0 i 4.0 13.11.75 3| 3.0 0 1| 1.0 


in entire lines 
b) Formulae localized 13| 52.0 22| 88,0 92| 82.0 77| 77.0 77| 77.0 89) 89.0 
in parts of the line 





TABLE C (84) 


Theog. Op. Scut. 
lines per lines per lines per 
1022 | cent 820 cent 480 cent 
1. Lines containing formulae re- 338| 33.07 110| 13.41 79| 16.45 
peated within the Hesiodie 


corpus 

a) repetitions in groups of 5 .49 1 .12 i .21 
lines 

b) repetition of entire lines 38| 3.72 9} 1.09 10) 2.08 


e) repetitions localized in 295| 28.86 100}; 12.19 68! 14.16 
parts of the line 


The comparison of the formulaic texture of the hymns with 
each other, with Homer, and with Hesiod shows their oral 
character. The complete absence of formulae in Callimachus’ 
hymn to Apollo, the product of the written word, is a telling 
contrast. The average of formulaic lines in all the hymns is 


Complete Concordance to the Odyssey and Hymns (1880); G. L. Prender- 
gast, A Complete Concordance to the Iliad of Homer (1875); A. Rzach’s 
Editio Maior of Hesiod (1912). 

$3 The statistics for Il., Z, 390-502 are based on a report which Rev. E. 
W. Bodmar, S. J., gave for my seminar on Homer in the Graduate School 
of Princeton University, 1955-56; for Il, and Od., A and a, 1-25 respec- 
tively ef. Parry, H.S.C.P., XLI (1930), pp. 118-21; for the Hesiod 
passages cf. Hesp., XXIX (1960), p. 180. 

%4 The statistics for this table are based on Kretschmer (see supra, 
note 58). 
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87.1; in the three passages from Homer 92.5; in the excerpts 
from the Hesiodie corpus 82.8. The differences are of slight 
degree and do not affect the main resuli, namely, that we are 
confronted in all instances with oral poetry. All the above 
formulaie analysis shows that the degree of formulaie texture in 
the hymns is greater than the statistics produced by the previous 
scholarship on the hymns which did not include formulae created 
by analogy and formulaic repetitions within the hymns. The 
degree would have been higher had I not been conservative in 
estimating the number of formulae created by analogy to fixed 
systems of formulae. The real issue in the hymns lies not in 
their formulaic texture, which has been acknowledged by all 
scholars who have ever worked on them, but in the explanation 
for this fact. Until the advent of Parry all the scholarship on 
the hymns has interpreted the formulae in them as conscious 
imitations of literary texts of Homer. As late as 1936 Teske 
remarks, “ Damit wollten die Rhapsoden an die entsprechenden 
Stellen des grossen Meisters Homer anklingen." 95 This inter- 
pretation attributes to the rhapsodists a role which is far from 
the facts. We have seen from the Pindar scholium that the 
Homeridae composed like all oral poets, ancient or modern, until 
they were forced by the Pisistratid reform to change their 
creative role for one of mere memorization of Homeric texts. 
Furthermore, we have now learned from the workings of oral 
poetry that the presence of Homerie formulae, even in a poet 
whom we know to be later than Homer, does not mean literary 
mimesis. Lord's decisive chapter on the way formulae work in 
oral composition should bury the ghost of literary mimesis for- 
ever. 9 The presence of Homeric formulae in the hymns can 


95 Teske, op. cit. (supra, note 57), p. 8. 

56 Lord, op. cit. (supra, note 20), pp. 30-67. A newer version of the 
mimesis theory is beginning to emerge which allows that Homer was 
influenced by the oral technique but believes that the artistry of the 
Iliad implies a written text. H. Ll. Hudson-Williams in his review of 
Albin Lesky's Geschichte der griechischen Literatur makes a telling point: 
* He [i.e. Lesky] takes Milman Parry's work into account... but he 
does not, perhaps, make enough of the more important objections made 
by Parry and others to a written Iliad, e.g. that while it is natural for 
the oral poet to use conventional words and phrases when they are 
inappropriate, it seems unlikely that a writing poet would do so even 
if he were influenced by the oral technique," C. R., LXXIV (1960), p. 
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now be better explained by the bards making direct use, even 
as Homer himself, of the vast repository of formulaic diction 
which survived from the days of Mycenae on the mainland and 
elsewhere where the Mycenaean tradition of oral poetry was 
carried. Parry was the first to shatter the concept of literary 
mimesis in cases where identical formulae are concerned.’ 
Utilizing the evidence of field work in modern Greek heroic 
poetry I tried to show how the Homeric formulae in Hesiod °° 
came not from a direct imitation of fixed Homeric texts but 
directly from the oral tradition surviving on the mainland. 
Recent studies of the same problem by Davison and Miss Gray 
point in the same direction.®® Porter, who has written a valuable 
colometric study of the early Greek hexameter, aptly concludes, 
“ Older conceptions of their close dependence on Homeric diction 
need to be revised in view of our present knowledge of the tech- 
nique of oral composition. It is much more economical to 
assume that the composer(s) of these two hymns [Apollo and 
Aphrodite] drew from the same pool of words and formulae as 
did Homer." * The present systematic study of all the evidence 
on this problem has been undertaken to show, first, that without 
exception this is the case with all the four major hymns; 
secondly, to free us from the Homeric mirage™ which has all 
too long haunted early Greek literature and has prevented us 
from grasping the greater creativity that went into the making 
of the hymns. If we disengage from them the name Homeric, 
which involves a mentality associated with a second-rate imita- 
tion of Homer, we would be doing a greater justice to the merits 
of these hymns. In them we are confronted with a diverse 
creation of the oral tradition. 


125. A more telling blow to this new restatement of the mimesis theory 
is the fact that not only the style but the results turned up by the 
analytic erities turn out to be the very ones found at work in the bards 
of surviving oral poetry. Lord’s account of the Jugoslav bards com- 
pletely demolishes any basis for this revision of the mimesis theory. 

97 Parry, H. S. C.P., XLI (1930), pp. 90-1. 

95 Of. Hesp., XXIX (1960), pp. 177-97. 

e J, A, Davison, “ Quotations and Allusions in Early Greek Litera- 
ture," Eranos, LIII (1955), pp. 139-40; D. Gray in J. L. Myres, Homer 
and his Critics (London, 1958), pp. 242-3. 

*9 Porter, op. cit. (supra, note 16), pp. 34-5. 

71 Cf. Hesp, XXIX (1960), pp. 177-97. 
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Several important results follow from the establishment of the 
oral character of all the hymns. First, our skepticism is in- 
creased with respect to the traditional dating of the hymns. The 
hymns to Apollo, at least the Delian portion, and to Aphrodite 
have been dated roughly coeval with Homer on the grounds that 
they consciously avoid non-Homeric words and phrases listed in 
Fietkau’s thesis. The recent linguistic study of these hymns 
by Zumbach * proceeds in the same vein with respect to dating. 
A. glance at our formulaic table shows that the hymn to Apollo 
in its entirety contains 19 formulae used in the Hesiodic corpus, 
recently added to by papyri; the hymn to Aphrodite 28; the 
hymn to Hermes 31, and the hymn to Demeter 30. Some of 
these formulae also appear in Homer, a fact not so surprising in 
view of the common store of oral poetry. Yet these statistics 
of Fietkau, Zumbach, and of our formulaic table constitute by 
themselves no valid proof for dating, as has been the fashion, 
the hymns to Demeter and Hermes later than the hymns to 
Apollo and Aphrodite. Hesiod no longer can be used as ter- 
minus post quem or ante quem in dating the hymns, any more 
than Attic words in dating layers of Homer. Ancient tradition 
made Hesiod a contemporary of Homer. It is only modern 
scholarship, starting in the early nineteenth century, which has 
lowered the date of Hesiod ™ in order to explain the presence 
of Homeric formulae in him. Our realization now that Homer 
and Hesiod both draw their common formulae from the Achaean 
tradition of oral poetry allows us again to follow the ancient 
tradition as to their contemporaneity. Since this is the case, 
any attempts to date the hymns earlier or later, on the basis of 
the degree of Hesiodic vocabulary and formulae present in the 
hymns, are in vain. All that the greater presence of Hesiodic 
vocabulary and formulae in the hymns to Hermes and Demeter 
shows is that the bards who composed them come from the main- 


72H. Fietkau, De Carminum Hesiodeorum atque Hymnorum Quattuor 
Magnorum Vocabulis non Homericis (Kónigsberg, 1866). 

13 0O. Zumbach, Neuerungen in der Sprache der homerischen Hymnen 
(Winterthur, 1955). For a criticism of its use of linguistic data for 
dating see the review of M. Forderer in Gnomon, XXX (1958), pp. 94- 
100. 

** For recent attempts to put Hesiod earlier than Homer ef. Porter, 
op. eit. (supra, note 16), pp. 30-1. 
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land rather than from the Ionian branch of the Achaean heritage 
of oral poetry, with which the hymns to Apollo and Aphrodite 
have greater affiliation. Since both sides of this tradition co- 
existed we cannot use Hesiodic oral diction to lower or raise any 
of the dates of the hymns. 


It has, furthermore, been claimed that “the decline in the 
extent to which the Hymns are formulaic and draw from the 
same pool as Homer” is grounds for believing that we are 
dealing here with the ebb of the epic tradition. The formulaic 
analysis of the hymns in their relation to Homer and Hesiod 
shows no evidence for this. . The formulaic texture in each of 
the hymns is fairly close. An oral poet like Cynaethus prac- 
tising his oral art in the sixth century is no less oral than one 
practising in the eighth so far as formulaic texture is concerned. 
The Hesiodic Scutum, which may have been composed in the 
sixth century,’® is no less formulaic than Homer, as our table 
shows. At the moment we cannot admit on the basis of the 
evidence that the degree of formulaic texture in the hymns gives 
us grounds for earlier or later dating. 


The only other criteria left are linguistic and metrical evi- 
dence. The use of the digamma as a “floating” sound con- 
stitutes by itself too insecure grounds for dating. After a careful 
study of the observance and neglect of the digamma in the hymns 
Allen and Halliday conclude “there is no evidence to calculate 
the rate of digamma decay, or to translate percentages into terms 
of chronology.” ** In a more recent linguistic appraisal of early 
epic material Webster remarks, “the figures for these late 
phenomena [i. e. unresolvable vowel contractions, including geni- 
tives of -a and -o stems, synezesis, etc., overrun digamma, singu- 
lar -¢.] can be given briefly as a rising series: Iliad 11, Odyssey 
13, Hymn to Aphrodite 16.4, Hymn to Apollo 19.5, Hymn to 
Demeter 21.8, Aspis 22, Theogony 23, Hymn to Hermes 24.5, 
Erga 30.4 per 100 lines. These figures, of course, cannot be used 


15 Porter, op. cit. (supra, note 16), pp. 33-4 on the basis of the table 
in W. Windisch, op. cit. (supra, note 57), p. 67. 

7e R. M. Cook, “ The Date of the Hesiodic Shield,” C. Q., XXXI (1937), 
p. 208. 

“ Allen and Halliday, op. cit. (supra, note 10), p. ev; cf. P. Chan- 
traine, Grammaire Homérique (Paris, 1948), I, p. 122. 
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as a chronological table.”** At the most all we can infer is 
that the statistics being higher in Hesiod indicate a greater use 
of such phenomena by the mainland oral tradition.? Such 
criteria at best can only be used as grounds for distributing all 
this material to the mainland or Ionian branches of the oral 
tradition. The same skepticism also exists with respect to the 
structure of the verses of the hymns, such as those made by 
La Roche or Eberhard or by Porter in his colometric analysis of 
the early Greek hexameter. Allen and Halliday admit also 
“no substantial results as to comparative dates can be drawn 
from the structure of the verse of the Hymns,” a verdict with 
which Porter agrees.*4 The fondness for evolutionary patterns 
of development or decline, a conception influenced by Darwinian 
science, is fast giving way today when it is more and more being 
realized that form is not something separate, like an envelope, 
from dramatic and poetic meaning. Forderer is absolutely right 
when he says, “ Der jeweilige Stil einer Dichtung steckt ja in 
dem ganzen Komplex aus Wort- und Formenwahl, Wortstellung, 
Satzbau, Satzverknüpfung, Metrum, Rhythmus, Klang und Kom- 


78 Webster, loc. cit. (supra, note 45), pp. 251-3. Cf. K. Meister, Die 
homerische Kunstsprache (Leipzig, 1921), p. 246; G. S. Kirk, “ Objective 
Dating Criteria in Homer," Museum Helveticum, XVII (1960), pp. 201-2. 
I have observed in the texts I recorded from Cyprus singers that the 
same singer sometimes preserves the double consonants, which is a 
linguistic peculiarity of the island, and sometimes neglects them; the 
same singer will use the older form of the infinitive @ and the koine 
form elvai. Such variances within one singer’s style surely offer no basis 
for chronology. 

7° Cf. Webster’s remark, “ But in the words we have just mentioned 
[ro(U) etc., éwole(t)y, éxxadeicOw, riuadrat, áXot, dnas] Ionie verse writes 
the long form of contemporary lonie prose in defiance of scansion, where 
mainland verse uses the short form unless either the long form is needed 
for scansion or our text (if not its original) has been affected by Ionic 
influence " (supra, note 45), p. 262. 

80 Cf, Allen and Halliday, op. cit. (supra, note 10), p. evii, n. 1. 

81 Ibid., p. evii, n. 1; Porter (op. cit., supra, note 16, p. 34), though in 
agreement, believes that the correspondence of his metrieal material with 
other types of evidence suggests & ehronological order such as that sug- 
gested by the Oxford editors of the hymns. Yet as he observes (p. 34), 
“The fact that the hymns to Apollo and Aphrodite exhibit a more 
archaic form of the hexameter than does Homer will be a stumbling 
block to many, and is perhaps best explained by the influence of older 
hymns on the poet or poets who compose them.” 
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position, der in keine Statistik eingeht.” ° The rude awakening 
that Aeschylean scholarship received when a recent papyrus ° 
showed that the Supplices is of a later date than its archaic style 
and structure indicate should make us more cautious in estab- 
lishing fixed norms of style, form, or metrics as the basis for 
dating. The differentia in the linguistic and metrical character 
of the hymns noted above may mean something but the answer 
lies not in the direction of dating. Our increasing knowledge 
of the workings of oral literature show that there are no arche- 
types, no norms in oral poetry; that each song is a unique crea- 
tion; that each singer exhibits differences in formulae and 
metrical patterns. A new approach to the explanation of the 
differences in the hymns may evolve from a closer study of the 
workings of the oral style. The traditional method, however, 
for dating, based on a conscious literary imitation of Homeric 
texts, on the dating of Hesiod later than Homer, on the existence 
of norms of development or decline, or organization of material 
independent of the artistic purposes of a poet, is highly question- 
able. Thus one of the consequences of the determination of the 
oral character of the hymns and our increased understanding of 
the factors at work in oral creation is to increase our skepticism 
as to the dates given for the hymns. 

Yet for all this we are compensated in other ways. Now that 
we are dealing with oral poetry, textual variants, such as 
Thucydides’ text of several lines of the hymn to Apollo shows, 
turn out to be oral variations rather than the contamination of 
one assumed text by another. The slightest manifestation of 
contradiction ** or rough seaming does not constitute grounds 


82 Forderer (supra, note 73), p. 100. 

53 E, Lobel, E. P. Wegener, C. H. Roberts, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
XX (London, 1952), no. 2256, fr. 3. For bibliography cf. J. A. Davison, 
“On Oz. Pap. 2256, Fr. 3," C. R., LXVII (1953), p. 144; F. R. Earp, 
“The Date of the Supplices of Aeschylus,” G.¢ R., XXII (1953), pp. 
118-23; E. G. Turner, review of Ov. Pap. XX, C. R., LXVIII (1954), 
pp. 20-4; E. C. Yorke, “ The Date of the Supplices of Aeschylus," C. R., 
LXVIII (1954), pp. 10-11 and “Mesatus Tragieus,  C.Q., XLVIII 
(1954), pp. 183-4; A. Lesky, “Die Datierung der Hiketen und der 
Tragiker Mesatos," Hermes, LX XXII (1954), pp. 1-12; T. B. L. Webster, 
“Recent Scholarship on Greek Tragedy," Diogenes, V (1954), especially 
pp. 86-8. 

** For eontradietory passages cf, Allen and Halliday, op. cit. (supra, 
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for interpolation. Furthermore, the concept of Aristotelian 
unity does not hold for creations whose need to organize material 
more in keeping with factors at work in oral creation leads to a 
different type of unity and method for reticulating paratactical 
material. Much of our traditional bibliography on the hymns 
may now peacefully pass into the limbo of the Homeric question, 
for in oral literature there is clearly room both for a unity of 
authorship and analytic methods of working, for such are the 
ways of oral poetry. The oral character of the hymns opens up 
for us new frontiers for increased understanding in this area 
of Greek literature. One of these is the realization of the greater 
opportunities for originality 9 within the oral technique which, 
far from being a mere manipulation of clichés, is one of the most 
spontaneous and dynamic of man’s ways with words. The hymn 
to Aphrodite, called by critics the most Homeric of all hymns, 
uses the same formulae as Homer and with the same frequency. 
Yet it reveals, as Porter has shown, not only a different genre 
from the epic but the use of the same formulae to achieve effects 
different from those of Homer. It is witness to the individuality 
that is possible in the use of a common oral tradition by different 
bards. The same is likely to be true of the other hymns, as 
future studies along the lines indicated by Porter’s study of the 
hymn to Aphrodite and the interpretation of his colometric 
patterns in the hymns may show. Even a surface reading reveals 
that although a common oral tradition underlies all the hymns 


note 10), p. Iviii, Anyone working with versions recorded from oral 
poets finds contradictions in heroic songs which we know were sung by 
one and the same singer. Cf. my observations on a text of Digenes 
Akritas sung by a Cyprus singer, “ Modern Greek Oral Poetry” (supra, 
note 6), pp. 14-15. 

85 J use this word with qualification, for the concept of originality is 
alien to the oral poet. Yet the opportunity for original effects does exist 
in the oral style, cf. Lord, op. cit. (supra, note 20), pp. 44-5. Among 
these opportunities for original effects in the oral style should be 
included the mutated formulae which Leumann has elucidated for us 
(M. Leumann, Homerische Wörter [Basel, 1950]); the unique sets of 
formulae like &rrepos pifos, used only in the Odyssey; creation of new 
formulae by analogy; manipulation of formulae for achieving sound 
patterns; ornamentation; the oral architecture of themes, ete. 

se H. N. Porter, “Repetition in the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite,” 
A.J. A., LXX (1949), pp. 249-72. 
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each shows a different character. In determining their different 
character the formulae of each hymn must be classified into their 
respective systems of formulae; sound patterns must be worked 
out not only in a line but a sequence of lines; an examination 
must be made of the substitution system of formulae. At the 
present stage our sensitivity to the formulaic style has not 
reached the stage so well expressed by a reminiscence of a 
disciple of Bernard Berenson, “ One day in my childhood, when 
he had taken me to see some frescoes, he told me the Indian 
Tale of how the God of Bow and Arrow taught his little boy 
to hit a mark. ‘He took him into a wood and asked him what 
he saw. The boy said, ‘I see a tree? ‘Look again’ ‘I see a 
bird’ ‘Look again. ‘I see its head’ ‘Again.’ ‘I see its eye.” 
‘Then shoot?!*?' Our concentration on the formulae has not 
gone far beyond the mechanical classification which is a requisite 
first step; the final comes when we can discern individuality of 
style emerging from a skilful manipulation of formulae. For 
example, in lines 76-8 of the Hymn to Hermes we read, 
SoAins 8 od Jujfero Téxvys 


s l e / " * / y 
avria mosas OzrÀds, Tas mpoabey OmicÜcv 


vas Ò orBev mpdobey . . . 

The bard who composed these lines is building his formulae 
around the sound patterns of ĝe, as, o; he plays with mpóoĝev 
órigÜcy in the pattern of abba. The commencement of a line 
with the identical words as closed the preceding line is an oral 
device in Homer and in modern Greek and Slavic poetry.® 
It is a device of pleonasm, the more common form of which is 
repeating the thought of the first part of a line in the second 
half with variant words.*® The poet has orchestrated this oral 
device in terms of a tonal pattern. Such an oral artifice is 
found nowhere else in the other hymns. His delight in sound 
patterns is further seen in lines 569-72, 


37 I. Origo, “ The Insatiable Traveler: Bernard Berenson's Quest," The 
Atlantic, April, 1960, p. 56. 

8° For instances in Homer see T. D. Seymour, Introduction to the 
Language and Verse of Homer (Boston, 1886), p. 20. 

8° Ibid., p. 13. 
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kal xapozoigi A€ovor kal àpyióðovoi ovecot 


M M * t t? / 3 - d 
Kal Kvoi Kai pýAowy doa Tpéde. epea xÜov 


r a Ans siiis Aili iium i Jum um m 


Ce PAPAE id idus idus ume aum dumme mm umm m 


Here we have a poet who improvises on sound patterns suggested 
by the traditional formulae of line 569; one who is gifted with 
adjusting his formulae to patterns of sibilant assonance, with 
indulging in a substitution system of formulae not merely to 
carry on spontaneous verse-making but to enrich his tale with 
sound adjusted to sense. It is in such ways as these that there 
will emerge the individuality of singers in a style which we 
are accustomed to think of as mere clichés. Now that the oral 
atlas of early Greek literature is sketched it remains for us to 
realize that the hymns, freed from the slavish imitation of a 
book-bound Homer, take on as oral poetry a lustre they never 
had for us before. 


JAMES A. NOTOPOULOS. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, HARTFORD. 


THREE ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES ASCRIBED 
TO CONSTANTIUS II. 


The dating of governmental reforms which marked the be- 
ginning of the Late Roman Empire is rarely an easy task. The 
sources for the period during which most of the basie reforms 
were instituted—the reigns of Diocletian and Constantine—are 
so sparse that the sequence and even the nature of some adminis- 
trative changes at the beginning of the Late Empire often must 
remain hypothetical. Similar paucity of sources can complicate 
the identification and dating of possible administrative reforms 
during other reigns as well. The government was not fixed for 
all time by A.D. 387, and succeeding emperors developed and 
modified— sometimes radically—the basic institutions which they 
had inherited from the great reformers of the late third and early 
fourth centuries. It must then remain matter for discussion 
whether certain institutions and practices, documented during 
the late fourth and fifth centuries, go back ultimately to Dio- 
cletian or Constantine or whether they are to be ascribed to some 
other, later emperor interested in administrative reform. 

The dating of three reforms, commonly ascribed on the 
authority of Ernst Stein to the years A.D. 341 or 346 and to 
the administrative initiative of Constantius II," appears to be a 


1 E. Stein, “ Untersuchungen zum Staatsrecht des Bas-Empire,” Z. Sav., 
XLI (1920), pp. 195 ff, 219-23 (= “ Untersuchungen”); Untersuch- 
ungen über das Officium der Praetorianerprifektur seit Diokletian 
(Vienna, 1922), pp. 43 ff. (== Officium). His arguments have been 
followed by Piganiol, L'empire chrétien (Paris, 1947), pp. 77 f., 108, 
316 f.; A, H. M. Jones, “The Roman Civil Service (Clerical and Sub- 
Clerical Grades)," J. R. S., XXXIX (1949), p. 54 = Studies in Roman 
Government and Law (Oxford, 1960), pp. 151-75, 214; W. Ensslin, “ Prin- 
ceps," E.-E., Supp. VIII (1956), eol, 638, who nevertheless calls Stein’s 
arguments “recht künstlieh und darum nicht unbedingt überzeugend "; 
W. Sinnigen, The Officium of the Urban Prefecture during ihe Later 
Roman Empire (Rome, 1957), p. 15; Palanque's French edition of E. 
Stein, Histoire du Bas-Empire, I (Paris, 1959), p. 133 with n. 12 (p. 
485) (= Histoire); and A. Chastagnol, La préfecture urbaine à Rome 
sous le Bas-Empire (Paris, 1960), p. 219. It is unfortunate that all 
these commentators have missed the important arguments of E. Holm- 
berg, Zur Geschichte des Cursus Publicus (Uppsala, 1933), pp. 120-6, 
whose conclusions regarding the alleged reforms of 341 or 346 differ 
considerably from Stein's and merit serious consideration. 
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legitimate subject for review. These reforms are: 1) the 
seconding from the imperial court of former spies (ex agentibus 
in rebus) to serve as chiefs of staff (principes offic) in the 
praetorian and urban prefectures;? 2) the appointment of high 
ranking spies on active duty (agentes in rebus) to function as 
superintendents of the state postal system in the provinces ( prae- 
positi cursus publici); 3) the creation of a special college of 
thirty beureaucrats (Augustales) in the praetorian prefecture, 
fifteen of whom were honored by appointment as deputat? to serve 
as the personal legal secretaries of the Emperor at court. The 
ultimate ancient authority for dating these reforms (which, 
according to Stein, were closely related) is John Lydus, although 
his testimony, muddled and imprecise, requires careful interpre- 
tation. A re-examination of Lydus and other pertinent sources 
wil show that Stein was almost certainly mistaken and that, 
although the reforms may well have been related and contem- 
porary, there is no necessity to assign them to A. D. 341 or 346. 
They may not have been instituted by Constantius af all. 

In two identical passages of De Magistratibus, Lydus writes 
of certain changes undertaken by the government of Arcadius 
in 395/6 on the downfall of the previously all-powerful prae- 
torian prefect, Rufinus. He concludes both these passages by 
remarking that at that time the power of the Praetorian Prefec- 
ture of the East was restricted by the permanent appointment of 
a princeps oficii ex agente in rebus, whose principal function 
was the control of passes, issued by the prefecture, for use of 
the postal service. Lydus cites as the source of his information 
an imperial constitution found in the Code of Theodosius but 
omitted in that of Justinian. Unfortunately, it is impossible 


2 Although the origin of the practice is unattested, the assumption may 
be made that agentes in rebus ducenarit, high-ranking spies on active 
duty, were simultaneously seconded from their schola on detached service 
as chiefs of staff in the second echelon of the civilian and military 
administration. See Stein, Histoire, loc. cit. There is no evidence that 
magistri militum received principes oficii ex agentibus in rebus in the 
fourth century. By the beginning of the fifth century at the latest such 
chiefs of staff were promoted from within their own ministries. See 
C. Th., VIII, 1, 15. 

? Lydus, De Mag., YT, 10 = IIT, 40. See also III, 23. 

* See the diseussion of A. E. R. Boak, The Master of the Offices in the 
Later Roman and Byzantine Empires (New York, 1924), pp. 78 f. 
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to check Lydus statement, since the edict he claims to have 
seen is not to be found in the surviving texts of the Theodosian 
Code. | 
This passage in Lydus has been commented on extensively by 
recent students of the period, and its full implications do not 
require extensive re-interpretation here. It is enough to say that 
he is referring to an important technique employed by Late 
Roman government in controlling bureaucrats and their minis- 
ters by using former agentes in rebus whose prior training made 
them ideal centralizing officials," 

Lydus implies that the first appearance of an ew agente in 
rebus as chief of staff in the Praetorian Prefecture of the East 
was datable in the period immediately after Rufinus! fall, but 
on this point he was clearly misinformed. Imperial constitu- 
tions, as well as the testimony of Ammianus and Symmachus, 
show that in both East and West, at least in the several prae- 
torian and urban prefectures, former seeret service agents had 
been serving as principes oficii long before Rufinus’ prefecture, 
probably as early as A. D. 355.9 


$ See in addition to the secondary evidence cited above in note 1, 
O. Seeck, Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt, II (2nd ed., 
Berlin, 1897-1921), pp. 96 ff. 

90. Th. VI, 35, 7 (367), where the functions of principes officii ex 
agentibus in rebus are expressed periphrastically; I, 29, 4 (368) ; VI, 27, 
6 (390). The connection of these chiefs of staff with the secret service 
is implicit in 0. Th., VI, 27, 3 and 4. See also Amm. Mare., XV, 3, 7-11 
(Stein, “ Untersuchungen," p. 221) and Symm., Ep., X, 23, 11 (Stein, 
op. cit., pp. 232 f. and Sinnigen, pp. 19-22). It should be stressed that 
these men were ex agentibus, no longer on the matricula of the schola 
and without any further technical relationship to the Master of the 
Offices. The ancient sources confuse this point by calling them inaccu- 
rately principes agentium in rebus, as does Lydus, loc. cit. and ITI, 23 f. 
with similar (sometimes periphrastic) expressions, such as: mpõros rap 
dpovpevrapiwy, Tpívkup Ts rékews ToU paylerpov, Kovplwoos, mpivknp TOv 
payiorpaver. I agree with Holmberg, pp. 1211f. that Stein (still fol- 
lowed by Ensslin, loc. cit.) was mistaken in identifying the princeps 
officii e» agente in rebus with a hypothetical princeps officii magistri 
offciorum. Holmberg is correct in insisting that the Master's chief of 
staff was always called adiutor. I disagree with Holmberg, pp. 125 f., 
who consequently sees no reason to date the appearance of the princeps 
offici ex agente wm rebus before 395, although my own interpretation 
(Officium, pp. 28 ff.) of Amm., XV, 3, 7-11 of A. D. 355 is not unlike his, 
I believe that this evidence does, in fact, show a princeps officii ew agente 
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Stein criticized the passage as being typical of Lydus—the 
bungling of an unhistorieally-minded compiler who habitually 
misunderstood or misinterpreted his sources.’ Stein was willng 
to believe that Lydus had, in fact, seen an imperial constitution 
no longer extant and had related accurately its contents, but he 
felt that Lydus had misdated his source. He then sought to 
find a reason for Lydus’ mistake and concluded that the consular 
dating of the constitution in question was either defective or 
incomplete, a plausible solution, since the compilers of the Theo- 
dosian Code themselves were not infrequently led astray in 
dating edicts for similar reasons.* Stein sought the possibly 
defective or incomplete consular dates that might have led Lydus 
to ascribe the constitution either to A.D. 395 or 396, and he 
discovered that they might well have applied to only two other 
years in the fourth century, 341 or 346,? conveniently early 
enough to explain the known or probable appointments of prin- 
cipes offic ex agentibus in rebus attested by sources before the 
reign of Arcadius. 

But must one accept Stein’s dating of this administrative 
practice early in Constantius’ reign? ‘There is no compelling 
reason to do so, since other, simpler explanations for Lydus’ 
error, just as plausible as Stein’s and even more in keeping with 
the context of Lydus’ statement, are at hand. It seems better 
for several reasons to assume that Lydus had good reason to 


in rebus at work in a praetorian prefecture in 355, just as Sym., Ep., X, 
23, 11 (which citation Holmberg does not discuss) shows one operating 
in the Urban Roman Prefecture in 384, An early dating of this official 
ean therefore be made quite independently of any hypothetical equation 
princeps offici exw agente in rebus = princeps oficii magistri officiorum. 
See my own conclusions, Officium, pp. 14-32, reached independently and 
in ignorance of Holmberg's arguments on this point. 

7 Stein, “ Untersuchungen,” pp. 221 ff. 

8 Ibid., p. 223. See O. Seeck, Regesten der Kaiser und Püpste (Stutt- 
gart, 1919), pp. 20 f., 24, 88 ff. 

? Stein, ibid. The complete dating for A.D. 395 would have been 
Olybrio et Probino conss. Had Lydus' copy of the edict been dated by 
one consul only, i. e., Probinus (no other Olybrius having been consul in 
the fourth century), it might have been issued in 341, Marcellino et 
Probino conss. 'The complete dating for A. D. 396 was Avcadio IIII et 
Honorio III AA conss. Had Lydus' manuscript read ipsis (dd. nn.) 
AA. HII e III conss, the edict might have been issued in 346, Constantio 
IH et Constante III AA conss. 
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connect this particular edict with the fall of Rufinus. First of 
all, he mentioned it in a general treatment of the comparative 
histories of the Praetorian Prefecture of the East and. the 
Mastership of the Offices down to the prefecture of Rufinus (392- 
395) and the beginning of Arcadius’ reign. He says that the 
prefecture, long an unsuccessful competitor with the magisterium 
officiorum, exercised great influence during Rufinus! energetic 
administration. Lydus implies that, upon the fall of Rufinus, 
certain important powers were removed from prefectural juris- 
diction and transferred to the Master of the Offices for the first 
time in history. What powers did the prefecture give up in 
395/6? Lydus lists them: command of the scholarians, control 
of the arsenals and of the state post, and finally control over the 
appointment of the ehief of staff, who, thenceforward, was to 
come from the schola agentium in rebus under the Master's 
jurisdietion.!? 

Stein failed to note that Lydus was probably just as mis- 
taken in dating the Master's initial control over the scholarians, 
the arsenals, and the state post in 395/6, as he was in dating 
the first appointment of the princeps offici ex agente in rebus 
at that time. It is probable that the Master's control over the 
scholarians predated A.D. 395, while imperial legislation shows 
that he had jurisdiction over arsenals before Rufinus! prefecture 
just as conclusively as edicts reveal the origin of the chief of 
staff in the schola agentium in rebus. Praetorian Prefects had 
not always held these powers in the fourth century; Rufinus 
had merely acquired them for a brief period as prefect and to 
the detriment of a rival branch of the bureaucracy. Lydus was 
clearly familiar with the edict(s) of 395/6 concerning what was, 
in fact, a local situation obtaining in the Eastern Empire alone— 
the return to the Master of the Offices of some traditional func- 
tions which he had only temporarily lost. Lydus bungled not 
in misdating any particular edict, but rather in being ignorant 
of edicts issued throughout the fourth century before 395 which 
would have told him that the arsenals, scholarians, and the 
appointment of the prefectural chief of staff had not been tradi- 


3° Lydus, De Mag., II, 10 = III, 40; ef. ITI, 23. 
+1 See C. Th., X, 22, 3; Boak, pp. 36 £., 60; and Stein, Histoire, p. 113. 
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tionally prefectural business at all, but had been for some time 
within the purview of another minister entirely.” 

The interest of Rufinus in aequiring these powers, including 
the right to appoint his own chief of staff, is understandable. 
Rufinus himself had been Master of the Offices immediately 
before his tenure of the praetorian prefecture and was therefore 
acquainted with the control the latter office exercised over stra- 
tegic branches of administration. As Prefect, he had to control 
those strategic branches himself, since he aimed at assuming an 
all-powerful regency over the weak Arcadius similar to that 
exercised by Stilicho over Honorius in the West? 

Rufinus’ interest in controlling the appointment of his chief 
of staff—probably in the person of one of his creatures from 
within the praetorian officium itself—points up the importance 
of the post and had close parallels in the administrative history 
of the western part of the Empire. There, the military branch 
of administration obtained the power to appoint chiefs of staff 
in various ministries without regard to the agentes wm rebus or 
to any other centralizing agency at the imperial court. Stilicho, 
as Master of the Soldiers, set an important precedent as regent 
and “king maker” by sending out chiefs of staff from his own 
ministry to serve in the officia of field commanders throughout 
the West.* While in the East agentes in rebus on active duty 
served in similar capacities until at least about A. D. 430,5 in 
the West an increasingly impotent central government lost 
technical control over military administration to bureaucratic 


12 Boak, p. 79, was correct, in referring to Lydus’ testimony in De 
iag., II, 10 and III, 40, to state that “a reorganization of the post 
service with stricter centralization of control” was quite credible in 395 
or 396, but he discusses the point without noting that the reform must 
originally have predated Arcadius’ reign. See also the similar conclu- 
sions of Holmberg, pp. 89 and 141. 

13 Ibid., pp. 36f.; E. Demougeot, De l'unité à la division de l'empire 
romai (395-410) (Paris, 1951), pp. 126 ff.; Stein, Histoire, pp. 228 ff. 

1 C, Th., I, 7, 3; Stein, ibid., pp. 241, 546, n. 114 (with Palanque's 
supplement), and the evidence collected by Ensslin, * Princeps," 2.-E., 
col. 632. 

15 Stein, ibid., p. 240; Ensslin, ibid., col. 633. C.J., XII, 35, 18 implies 
that great influence was exercised by generals in the military officia of 
the east, but it is unclear whether they controlled the appointment of 
chiefs of staff at that time. 
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minions owing allegiance to generalissimos. The success that 
great generals had in controlling such appointments is an|index 
of a rapid administrative decentralization that Milan or Ravenna 
was incapable of stopping.* Rufinus tried to do something 
similar in the East in 395, and against the background of 
Stilicho’s success in controlling chiefs of staff in the military 
administration, the insistence of the court at Constantinople on 
reappointing an ex agente in rebus as a control over a powerful 
civilian ministry is significant. 

Which emperor, then, instituted the practice of seconding 
former spies from court to serve as chiefs of staff in the great 
prefectures, attested as early as 355, but not in 341 or 346? It 
may, after all, have been Constantius, who was both a suspicious 
type and an enthusiastic user of the agentes in rebus and other 
centralizing organs of government." However, it may be that 
Constantine himself was the innovator. He certainly was the first 
emperor known to have legislated on the subject of the appoint- 
ment and seconding of chiefs of staff from one branch of govern- 
ment to another in the interests of administrative centralization.** 
His known legislation, it is true, involved not the agentes in rebus 
and the prefectures, but rather the despatching of chiefs of staff 
from the officium of the Urban Prefecture in Rome to certain 
important provinces in Italy, either to co-ordinate the flow of 
revenue in kind to different parts of the government or to control 
ministries in provinces within the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Urban Prefecture. But the basic administrative principle was 
the same in both instances, and one may speculate that such 
legislation may have been part of a more general scheme that 


19 The use of former or active spies to supervise the military adminis- 
tration, maintained by the eastern court at least during part of the fifth 
century, illustrates a control over government which both contrasts with 
the situation in the West and explains, in part, the survival of the 
proto-Byzantine state. 

17 To Constantius is generally attributed a vast expansion of the schola 
agentium in rebus, as well as of a related organization of similar charac- 
ter, the scholia notariorum. On the relation of these two corps, see W. 
Sinnigen, “Two Branches of the Late Roman Secret Service," A. J. P., 
LXXX (1959), pp. 238-54. On bureaucratic recruitment under Constan- 
tius, see P. Petit, Libanius et la vie municipale & Antioche au IVe siécle 
aprés J.-C. (Paris, 1955), pp. 363 f. 

18 C. Th., I. 6, 8; Sinnigen, Officium, pp. 101-10; Chastagnol, pp. 219 f. 
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Constantine also applied to the agentes in rebus and the higher 
echelons of government. The agentes n rebus, while not so 
numerous during Constantine’s reign as they were to become 
soon afterwards, certainly were even then proving themselves as 
adept centralizers of administration in the tradition of the 
frumentarit whom they replaced.!? 

Stein’s dating in 341 or 346 of the reform that made agentes 
in rebus postal supervisers (praepositi cursus publici), the 
second administrative change under consideration, must stand 
or fall with his arguments concerning the introduction of prin- 
cipes officiorum ex agentibus in rebus into the prefectural minis- 
tries, since he believed that both changes were interrelated by 
virtue of the centralizing effect they had on the administration.”° 
The earliest known agens in rebus et praepositus cursus publici 
is datable by an inscription within the decade 340-350," but 
this evidence provides only a terminus ante quem for the argu- 
ment. Stein’s connection of this inscription with an imperial 
constitution issued on 17 April 8567? in order to prove that 
Constantius, earlier in his reign, had been the first to place the 
postal service under the agentes in rebus is not borne out by the 
contents of the constitution itself and seems unwarranted. The 
constitution seeks to restrain officiales of the praetorian prefects 
and vicars from illegally interfering in the postal administration, 
which, it points out, was the proper function only of agentes in 
rebus. In the prologue of the constitution, Constantius explains: 

. nam solos agentes in rebus in hoc genere tussimus obsequium 
adhibere. It is possible that the phrase is loosely drafted and 
that the wsstmus expresses an editorial “we” in a present rather 
than a perfect tense, in which case the emperor would have been 
referring emphatically to the contents of the edict then being 
promulgated ? and not to any previous legislation on the subject 
initiated when Constans was his imperial colleague in the decade 
of the 340’s. Even if he had been referring to an earlier edict 


1? See below, note 27. 

°° Stein, Officium, p. 64 refers to “ein einheitlicher Massnahmenkom- 
plex”; ef, pp. 44, 61. 

21 Qj. T, L., X, 1200 = I. L. 8., 5905. 

?? 0. Th., VI, 29, 2 = C. J., XII, 22, 2; Stein, Officium, p. 46. 

*8 So translated by Pharr, The Theodosian Code (Princeton, 1952), p. 
145. 
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that he and his colleague had issued, it need not have been the 
first of its kind. It may merely have attempted to correct an 
abuse of pre-existing rights that the secret service had in the 
cursus publicus, rights the corps had already possessed under 
Constantine. It appears that the matter required repeated atten- 
iion, since Valentinian I seems to have issued a similar, reitera- 
tive edict in 364.74 


Without any support from supposing a change in the schola 
agentium im rebus in 341 or 346, one must reach less specific 
but more firmly-grounded conclusions. Taking the decade of 
the 340’s as a terminus ante quem for the appointment of secret 
service agents as postal supervisors, one must go back to the 
reign of Constantine for possible termini post quem. An edict 
of 319 attests certain court officials, memoriales and palatini, 
as the administrative antecedents of the praepositi cursus publics 
of the Late Empire,?* while another of 320 ** shows that at least 
in some areas another type of postal supervision, a fading 
governmental heritage of the Principate, still prevailed. It may 
be that the reform which gave the cursus publicus the kind of 
direction characteristic of the system later in the fourth century 
was a gradual one, and that it is impossible to tell which emperor 
began or completed the change. There are reasons for thinking 
that it may have been Constantine rather than Constantius: an 
agens in rebus functioning as curiosus, a title which eventually 


** C. Th., XII, 10 un. = C.J., XII, 52, 2; Beeck, Regesten, pp. 36, 85; 
Stein, Officium, p. 64. 

25 See O. Th., VI, 35, 2, in which memoriales and palatini are sent ad 
curas agendas, a phrase later used technically of postal supervisers. 
See Holmberg, p. 127, with n. 109, and Ensslin, “ Memoriales," R.-E., 
XV (1931), cols. 657 f. Agentes in rebus could be called palatini, at 
least during Constantine's reign. See Athanasius, Apol. Arian., 59, E. 
Schwartz, Ges. Schr., III, p. 75 (documents 5 and 6), and Ensslin, 
* Palatini E.-E., XVIII (1943)), col. 2535. This might mean that 
agentes were used in the postal service as early as A. D. 319. 

*° Praefecti vehiculorum, who had been district supervisers of the 
cursus publicus since Trajan's reign, stil appear in C. Ph., VIII, 5, 4 
of June 22, 320 (Seeck, Regesten, pp. 18, 64). It must remain undecided 
whether these officials were still subordinated to the praetorian prefec- 
ture as Stein, Histoire, I, p. 118, believed, or whether they were, for a 
time, recruited from court officials other than the agentes in rebus as 
Gothofredus (commenting on C. Th., VI, 29) and Boak, p. 74, suggested. 
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became technical for praepositi cursus publici, is attested in 
Egypt in 385. 


27 Ensslin, * Praefectus Vehiculorum,” E.-E. XXII (1954), col. 1340 
considers the possibility that Constantine had appointed agentes as 
praepositi, even though such a view is inconsistent with his acceptance 
of Stein's dating of the appointment of principes officii em agentibus in 
rebus; see Ensslin, * Princeps," 2.-H., col. 638. See Athanas., Apol. 
Arian., 73 and 74, with Ensslin, “ Palladius (15)," R.-E., XVIII (1949), 
eol 216, which attests the presence of Flavius Palladius, Sovrgrváptos 
raAaTivos Kovpiscos, resident in Egypt in an official capacity, to whom the 
presbyters of Mareotis wrote a letter in favor of Athanasius in A. D. 335. 
With E. Schwartz, Ges. Schr., III, p. 250 and Ensslin, * Palatini" R.-E., 
cols, 2537 f., I believe in the authenticity of the address of the letter, 
directed not only to Palladius, but to a Pidpxyor kevryrapiwi TOv Kupiwy 
uov T» Aaumporárur éxdpywy ToU lepoU mpairwpiov as well. O. Hirschfeld, 
* Die agentes in rebus," Kleine Schriften, p. 636, n. 1, quoted Mommsen 
as considering the address to be “ gefälscht oder stark verfälscht,” since 
Mommsen found it unlikely that a curiosus should also have been called 
palatinus and that a biarchus should be given the high grade of cen- 
tenarius. Neither objection to the authenticity of the document is valid. 
In calling Palladius a curiosus rather than an agens in rebus, the 
Mareotie presbyters were using popular, if not strictly official, termi- 
nology, as revealed by C.Th., VI, 29, 1: .. . ii, quos curagendarios sive 
curiosos provincialium consuetudo appellat. . . . See Holmberg, p. 126. 
It must be admitted, however, that curiosus in this case may mean no 
more than agens im rebus in a general sense, rather than an agens 
specializing as a praepositus cursus publici. In a similar fashion, the 
presbyters were not using the additional epithet palatinus in the tech- 
nical sense as either scholarian or an official of one of the two palatine 
financial ministries; rather, they were merely trying to emphasize 
Palladius! connection with the central administration and the power he 
derived from that connection. The bierchus centenarius whom they 
mention was obviously a ranking officialis of the ministeria illiterata 
of the prefectural oficium in Constantinople. The Notitia Dignitatum 
slights this branch of prefectural administration, but from Lydus we 
learn that biarchi served in that branch and that illiterati attained the 
quasi-military (rather than salary) grades of centenarit and ducenarü. 
See Lydus, De Mag., I, 48; II, 19; III, 2, 7, 15, 16, 21. R. Grosse, 
Römische Militürgeschichte (Berlin, 1920), pp. 114f. identified the 
biarchi as commissary officials, the late Roman equivalent of frumentarii. 
It should cause no more concern to meet a biarchus centenarius in 
sources of this period than it should a centurio frumentorius during the 
Principate. Furthermore, the association of agentes in rebus and prae- 
fectiant on missions, as implied by this document of A. D. 335, was not 
uncommon during the Late Empire, See Mansi, IV, 51, 167, 181; Liber 
Pont., 127, 19-25; Schwartz, Acta Con. Oec., I, 7 (p. 14, 4); Stein, 
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The third administrative change does not concern the agentes 
in rebus directly, but rather the corps of secretaries (schola 
exceptorum) of the praetorian prefectures, as well as another 
body of secretaries serving the emperor directly (schola notar- 
iorum). In a particularly interesting argument, Stein suggested 
that the imperial schola notariorum and the prefectural schola 
exceptorum had descended from a single institution of the late 
third and early fourth centuries—the military chancellery or 
imperial praetorium, at that time directed by the praetorian 
prefects.5 According to Stein, when Constantine deprived the 
praetorian prefecture of military commands, he simultaneously 
split up the praetorium. The secretarial personnel specializing 
in administrative matters of a military or quasi-military nature 
then became the schola notariorum at the emperor's immediate 
service in his capacity as supreme commander-in-ehief of the 
armed forces. The remaining departments of the old praetorium 
handling legal, financial, or generally administrative matters 
were reconstructed as the prefectural officium with its several 
department heads and numerous secretaries serving in the schola 
exceptorum. 

On the basis of Lydus’ testimony, Stein attributed to 341 or 
846 this basic change, involving the relationship between the 
imperial notarii and the prefectural exceptores. In a particu- 
larly confused passage, Lydus attributes to Arcadius the forma- 
tion of a special college of thirty prefectural exceptores called 
Augustales.2® These secretaries had functioned as assistants 
(adiutores) to department heads in the officium. As a special 
reward for diligent service fifteen of these ex-assistants were 
seconded as deputati from the prefectural ministry to the im- 
perial praesidium to serve as secretaries to the emperor when he 
functioned personally as a judge of cases at civil law. Stein 
pointed out that Lydus was in error when he attributed this 
change to Arcadius, since the deputati, and by implication the 


Officium, p. 27. The subordination in this source of the biarchus to 
praetorian prefects—in the plural—is decisive confirmation, against 
Palanque, that the Prefecture of the East was administered collegiately 
about A.D. 335. See Ensslin, “ Praefectus Praetorio,” E.-E. XXII 
(1954), cols. 2429, 2430 f., 2499 f. for the pertinent literature. 

38 Stein, Officium, pp. 44 f. 

28 De Mag., ITI, 10. 
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Augustales, are clearly attested by the Theodosian Code as early 
as A. D. 365.?? 

Stein believed that this legislation and the ediet concerning 
the appointment of the princeps offic ex agente in rebus, dis- 
cussed earlier, were parts of combined legislation enacted in 
the 340's. He justified this hypothesis by assuming that the 
central government wished to console prefectural oficiales for 
having imposed upon them a high-ranking detective as chief 
of staff. This appointment would not only have brought them 
all under stricter control; it would also have deprived them of 
the eapstone of their careers, an honored and lucrative post. 
The creation of the Augustales and the deputati, in which corps 
a bureaucrat might serve with distinction and profit, would, 
according to Stein, have assuaged within the prefectural ministry 
any ill-feeling toward the central administration generated by 
that appointment. From a technical point of view, Stein felt 
that this new division by Constantius of secretaries between the 
prefectural officium and imperial chancellery repeated on a 
smaller scale the previous division of the praetorium into im- 
perial and prefectural sections under Constantine.** 

These are far-reaching conclusions to base on a passage which 
Stein himself called “echtester Lydus," depressingly unhelpful 
and even unintelligible without a good deal of guessing?? In 
the context of the passage, there is absolutely no convincing 
reason for identifying the law allegedly issued by Arcadius on 
the Augustales with the legislation passed by the same emperor 
in connection with the appointment of the chief of staff after 
Rufinus! fall, and Stein’s reasons for justifying that identifica- 
tion are specious. The introduction of an ex agente in rebus as 
chief of staff in the prefectural ministry might well have been 
resented, but rather by the more influential department chiefs 
immediately affected—the promot: and the primates—trather 
than by the exceptores, who were, after all, relatively small fry. 
There is evidence elsewhere in Lydus that the “consolation” for 
having an interloper at the head of the officium was arranged 


39 C. Th., VIII, 7, 8 (C.J., XII, 52, 1), given an unteehnieal transla- 
tion by Pharr, p. 206; Stein, Officium, p. 44. 

31 Ibid, 

*?? Ibid., p. 43: ". . . die Unbehilflichkeit der (teilweise in der obigen 
Wiedergabe selbst schon interpretierten) Darstellung ist betrübend...." 
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by the leading officiales themselves, since originally the princeps 
was obliged to share lucrative tips and fees with his second in 
command, the cornicularvus.?? 

As disappointingly confused as Lydus is when he refers to 
the Augustales, it is still possible to salvage a kernel of historic 
truth from this passage, as Stein suggested. Lydus’ aseription 
to Arcadius of a law admitting adiutores of certain scrinia to 
the select body of pre-existing Augusíales is in itself not improb- 
able, even if Lydus bungled his further discussion by a typical 
ignorance of laws predating A. D. 395. The eventual composi- 
tion and organization of the Augustales and deputati and their 
effect on the further promotion of personnel differed markedly 
in the prefectural officia of East and West by the sixth century.?* 
The difference obviously was a by-product of diverging adminis- 
trative practices as the two parts of the Empire drifted apart. 
It presupposes just such technical legislation as Lydus ascribes 
to Arcadius. 

Lastly, Stein’s thoroughly acceptable ideas on the original 
unity in the imperial praetorium of the schola notariorum et 
exceptorum and their division into imperial and prefectural 
branches by Constantine suggest the creation of the Augustales 
and their deputati by that emperor rather than by Constantius 
II. It would seem gratuitous and improbable to assume a small- 
scale repetition under the latter ruler of a basic, large-scale 
division of personnel undertaken by the former. It is more 
likely, all things considered, that Constantine, who first pro- 
claimed formally the vice-regal character of the newly recon- 
stituted praetorian prefecture as a court of law,®> should have 
been interested in uniform administration of the law and in the 


33 De Mag., IIT, 24 f.; Jones, J. R.8., p. 53. 

3t Stein, Officium, p. 37. In the East under Justinian the division 
between Augustales and other exceptores was reflected in the doubling 
of the offices of the promoti, which were occupied simultaneously by 
bureaucrats rising from each group. In the West, under Theodoric, the 
division of secretaries was reflected in the tenure by former exceptores 
of only certain departmental headships, while the Augustales occupied 
the others. 

35 C, Th., XI, 80, 16; see also Stein, Officium, p. 46, and Ensslin, 
* Praefectus Praetorio,” R.-E., 2469, It seems that Constantius II had 
little interest in judging civil cases personally. See Amm. Mare, XI, 
16, 17, 
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liaison that deputati from the prefecture furnished as legal 
specialists. If Stein was right in claiming that the schola 
notariorum was originally a corps of non-legal specialists, then 
there was need under Constantine of legal secretaries as well, 
and these would have been the deputati Augustalwum. 

The deputati bear all the characteristics of an organization 
set up to meet a transitory administrative need in an era of basic 
governmental reform. Eventually, although retaining their title 
in a purely honorary sense, they ceased leaving the prefectural 
oficium for temporary duty in the imperial chancellery. Pos- 
sibly, by the end of Constantine’s reign, their functions had 
already been taken over by the schola notariorum, part of whose 
personnel became legal specialists.*® 

To sum up: the commonly accepted attribution to Constantius 
of the three administrative changes discussed above rests on 
untenable hypotheses unsupported by the evidence. It is difficult 
to say definitely when former spies were first appointed as chiefs 
of staff or when secret service agents on active duty were first 
made postal supervisors, although one may incline to the reign 
of Constantine rather than to the decade of the 340’s. One may 
with greater confidence attribute to the reign of Constantine 
the practice of seconding prefectural secretaries to serve in the 
imperial chancellery. 

WILLIAM Q. SINNIGEN. 

HUNTER COLLEGE. 


3$ Lydus, De Mag., III, 10, states that the a secretis replaced the 
deputati as legal specialists at the imperial praesidium. Stein, Officium, 
p. 53, notes that deputati must have ceased serving the emperor at some 
time before A.D. 402, when the a secretis is first attested, but this 
terminus ante quem may be pushed back by several generations. As 
Stein, p. 51, states, Lydus was incorrect in implying that the deputati 
were succeeded immediately by the @ seeretis as legal specialists. Their 
place was taken first by referendarii from the schola notariorum, It 
seems that Stein was inconsistent in attributing the creation of referen- 
darii to Constantine, and yet assuming that prefectural deputati were 
first sent to the imperial praesidium by Constantius in either 341 or 346. 
By the 340’s the referendarii would have been functioning as an experi- 
enced corps of legal officials at the emperor’s side for, perhaps, several 
decades, and there would have been no need for the seconding of prefec- 
tural deputati to aid him in court. No emperor would have ordered 
the despatch of deputati to the praesidium merely to honor or console 
prefectural officiales. There must have been a basic administrative need 
for their presence and that need will most logically have been felt upon 
the breaking up of the old praetorium under Constantine. 


DIODORUS AND HIS SOURCES. 


Historians dealing with fifth and fourth century Greece and 
Sicily sooner or later with some exasperation must turn to the 
question of Diodorus’ sources. The numerous articles on the 
subject furnish arguments for Diodorus’ use of this or that 
historian for a given era or episode, and each instance of source- 
confusion is regarded as an isolated problem. But it would be 
helpful to ask a more general question about Diodorus’ manipu- 
lation of his sources: why did he confuse himself and his critics 
by combining two, three, and even four accounts, the net result 
of which is often an unintelligible farrago? Perverse as he was, 
Diodorus did not intentionally write bad history. 

Part of the answer is to be found in his avowed objectives, 
some of which were ill-advised and others unattained. He set 
out to present the world with a clear, concise account of all its 
history, thereby obviating for the reader the necessity of con- 
tending with numerous isolated and disconnected treatises; and 
in the process he wished to plot all events on a chronological 
system which would be understood by both Greek and Roman. 
But the history so cleverly displayed was not considered to have 
any intrinsic value; it was prized because of its service in 


preserving the nobility of distinguished men, proclaiming 
the wickedness of the base, and serving the good of mankind 
in general. For if the myths about those in Hades, despite 
the fact that their content is fictitious, do much to turn men 
toward piety and justice, certainly History, the voice of 
truth and the ‘mother-country’ of all philosophy, must be 
regarded as a most effective means of endowing men’s 
character with noble integrity.? 


In delivering this dubious estimate of history Diodorus was not 
paying lip-service to an idea found in an introduction to one of 
his predecessors’ volumes. It is true that pragmatic history 


EL. 

* T, 2 d. 

3 G. L. Barber, The Historian Ephorus (Cambridge, 1935), p. 70, with- 
out good reason assumes that Diodorus copied Ephorus' general pro- 
oemium,. Since the opinions expressed in I, 1-5 are repeated throughout 
the Bibliotheke they should be credited to Diodorus. See M. Kunz, Zur 
Beurteilung der Prooemien in Diodors historischer Bibliothek (Diss. 
Zurich, 1035), p. 77; for a stylistic argument see Jonas Palm, Uber 
Sprache und Stil des Diodoros von Sizilien (Lund, 1955), p. 140, n. 1. 
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had been endorsed by Polybius and Thucydides ; and occasionally 
history had been made to provide moral as well as political 
instruction. But Diodorus intended this service of history to 
be the cardinal feature of his work. He explains the superiority 
of his universal history to the parochial histories of others as 
a matter of volume, since in providing vicarious and instructive 
experience history’s “service to its readers lies in the quantity 
and variety of situations it includes.”* Again and again he 
restates his objective, and at times calls attention to an imminent 
moral lesson, determined that his efforts shall not go unnoticed.’ 

In carrying out his design Diodorus was restricted by his 
sources’ varying adaptability to such a pragmatic approach. 
Apparently he chose his principal authorities—Ephorus, Ti- 
maeus, Hieronymus of Cardia, Polybius, Posidonius—on the 
basis of their general excellence as historians and, more plausibly, 
their current popularity. From these historians he extracted all 
the pertinent anecdotes, maxims, and moralizing philosophy he 
could find, often with strange results. In checking Diodorus 
against Polybius we see that in some cases he has appropriated 


Although there may be Posidonian overtones in I, 1, 3, A. D. Nock is 
surely right in seeing this as “... the prooem style of a small man with 
pretensions ..." (“ Posidonius," J. R. S., XLIX [1959], pp. 4-5). 

+I, 3, 2. Diodorus has been unfairly criticized (J. B. Bury, The 
Ancient Greek Historians [New York, 1909], p. 236; B. Croce, History, 
Its Theory and Practice [New York, 1923], p. 197) for having failed to 
show the interconnections of history, for having written a history that 
lacked a central idea and was not cwyaroedjs in the Polybian sense. It 
should be remembered that Diodorus did not understand universal history 
as a monocentrie unit, and never promised a teleological treatment, For 
him the merit of his all-inclusive history was its boundless supply of 
praetieal lessons. 

5 X, 12; XI, 3, 1; 38,6; 46, 1; XIV, 1; XV, 1; 88, 1; XXIII, 15, 1; 
XXXI, 15, 1; XXXVII, 4; XXXVIII-IX, 18, 1. 

5 Hieronymus provided the standard history of the Diadochi; cf. 
Jacoby, E.-E., VIII, col. 1549. 

*In XXX, 17 Diodorus garbles Polybius’ censure (XXVIII, 21) of 
Ptolemy Physcon and his eunuch, directing his indignation against the 
former instead of the latter, while retaining all of Polybius’ fervor. 
Polybius excused his famous digression on Tyche (XXIX, 21) with the 
words, “I decided that I ought to make an appropriate remark .. . 
(about Demetrius of Phalerum's insight into the workings of Tyche)." 
Diodorus repeats the entire digression (XXXI, 10), not without the self- 
conscious statement, “ We also decided to make a fitting remark, .. .” 
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intact the philosophical observations of Polybius, and in other 
cases has improved on them. For example, Diodorus flatly states 
that Prusias’ troops were troubled with dysentery because their 
commander had committed sacrilege; Polybius had remarked 
on the close sequence of the two events, and had suggested 
(Gore Soxeiy) divine direction.® Similarly, Diodorus seems to 
have had no doubt that Antiochus Epiphanes perished because 
he had plundered the temple of Artemis at Tabae; Polybius had 
acknowledged that some people were of that opinion, but he did 
not include himself.2° Unlike Diodorus, Polybius was not con- 
cerned with his readers’ fear of God or their lack of it. The two 
passages cited are as explicit as any found in his work." It has 
recently been suggested that Polybius’ belief in divine retribution 
suffered shipwreck, leaving behind as tell-tale debris an occa- 
sional allusion to vépesus, róy», and pays tov Ücov, expressions 
which are not to be taken literally.1? But even when digesting 
Polybius’ writings Diodorus is unflagging in his production of 
evidence for heavenly justice.” It is more than likely that he 
found only vague suggestions of this in his source, but corrected 
the indecisive interpretations before passing them on to his 
public. If this is true, allowances must be made before criti- 
cizing any of Diodorus’ authorities for excessive moralizing. 
Surely the incidence of ethical paradeigmata in their works can- 
not be predicted on the basis of Diodorus’ abridgment; nor can 
we automatically attribute to them the dogmatic sermons with 
which Diodorus accompanies these lessons of history. 

Not content with the ethical instruction afforded by his 
standard authorities Diodorus turned—and this is my principal 
contention—to lesser sources in order to enhance the ' value? of 


5 Compare Polybius, XXIX, 22, 2 with Diodorus, XXXI, 12; Polybius, 
XXXVIII, 22 with Diodorus, X XXII, 24. 

? Diodorus, XXXI, 35; Polybius, X XXII, 15, 13-14. 

1? Diodorus, XXXI, 18a (Loeb edition [F. Walton]); Polybius, XXXI, 
9, 4. 

uF, Walbank, A Historical Commentary on Polybius, I (Oxford, 
1957), p. 25, notes that XXXI, 9, 4 and XXXII, 15, 14 are the only 
instances in Polybius’ entire work of an allusion to divine punishment 
of sacrilege. I, 84, 10 would bring the total to three; but the contrast 
with Diodorus remains striking. 

1? A, Alvarez de Miranda, “La irreligiosidad de Polibio,” Emerita, 
XXIV (1958), p. 60. 

18 XXVIII, 3; 7, 1; XXIX, 15; XXXI, 45; XXXII, 18. 
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his Bibliotheke. This procedure would explain several otherwise 
unaccountable detours in his narrative. A good case in point is 
XIII, 20-32, the debate at Syracuse following the capture of the 
Athenian army. It is generally thought that Diodorus found 
these speeches in Ephorus’ Histories, which furnished him with 
the rest of his account of the Sicilian Expedition.* But there 
are good reasons for believing that Diodorus found them else- 
where. The speech of Nicolaus (20-7) is replete with invoca- 
tions of T'yche, pleas for circumspect behavior, exhortations to 
epieikeia and philanthropia, and it is prefaced by a confident 
assertion that the plight of the Athenians is their just punish- 
ment from God. All of these features are commonplaces in the 
Bibliotheke, but are quite rare in those portions of it which are 
definitely dependent on Ephorus.1® So, one’s suspicions are 


144 See especially Barber, op. cit., pp. 81 and 167, and M. Mühl, “ Zur 
Entstehungszeit der Historien des Ephoros," Klio, XI (1936), pp. 111-13. 
E. Bachof, in an article unfortunately overlooked by the above, “ Timaeus 
als Quelle Diodors für die Reden des dreizehnten und vierzehnten Buches,” 
Neue Jahrb., CXXIX (1884), pp. 445-78, argued against assigning the 
speeches to Ephorus; but his claims for Timaeus are offset by the dis- 
crepancies between Diodorus and Timaeus, F 100 and F 101 (cf. Barber, 
op. cit., pp. 163-6). Diodorus’ dependence on Ephorus for his account 
of the Sicilian Expedition is fairly well established; see E. Sehwartz, 
R.-E., V, col. 681, and Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist., Ilo, p. 33. 

18 In my Johns Hopkins dissertation (1960), The Historiographical 
Objectives and Procedures of Diodorus Siculus, pp. 88-121, I have con- 
trasted Diodorus’ concern with Ephorus’ indifference for what might be 
called private morality. R. Laqueur, “ Ephoros," Hermes, XLVI (1911), 
pp. 352-3, developed the thesis that Ephorus was Diodorus’ inspiration 
and source for most of the moralizing passages in the Bibliotheke; his 
conclusions were accepted by Barber (op. cit., pp. 102-3), Jacoby (F. Gr. 
Hist., ILe, p. 23), and others. But Laqueur disregarded the emphasis 
and uniformity with which Diodorus promotes his ethical views. Rever- 
ence for Tyche, for example, is recommended by Diodorus in four phi- 
losophical parentheses (XVIII, 59, 5-6; XX, 13, 3; XXXI, 12; XXXIV- 
V, 18), no two of which can have come from the same source, and none 
of which can have been taken from Ephorus. Although not necessarily 
original these statements clearly reflect Diodorus’ own thoughts on the 
matter. Of Diodorus’ more than sixty references to the power of T'yche 
no more than seven occur in context for which Ephorus was the principal 
source, and even these may have been due to Diodorus! rephrasing or 
reinterpretation. The same holds true for Diodorus’ endorsement of the 
‘gentler virtues. Barber’s statement (op. cit., p. 81) that in the speeches 
here under consideration “. . , the sentiments expressed are such as are 
not found elsewhere in his [Diodorus’] work," is curious. 
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immediately aroused. Several details in Nicolaus’ speech do not 
harmonize with what Ephorus, through Diodorus, had to.say 
in other eontexis.'9 Strange also is the term, llieAomovvgotakós 
vóAegos, employed in XIII, 24, 2; it was, so far as we know, 
not current before the first century B.C. Finally, the setting 
of the debate is quite different from that drawn by Thucydides 
and Plutarch, with whom Ephorus otherwise agreesJ? The 
Syracusans are presented as a tractable jury and Gylippus is 
made to appear as a vengeful advocate of Nicias and the 
Athenians’ execution ; in both Thucydides and Plutarch Gylippus 
1s credited with a sincere attempt to save at least Nicias from the 
irate Syracusans. These speeches suggest a rhetorical exercise; 
if Diodorus did not compose them himself, and I doubt that 
he did, he could have disinterred them from a schoolmaster’s 
textbook.!? But wherever he may have found them, it was 
hardly in the Histories of Ephorus. 

There are indications that the eulogy to Epaminondas, XV, 


16 Compare XIII, 25, 2 with XI, 74, 3 and 77, 4; compare XIII, 21, 3 
and XII, 38, 2. 

17 A. W. Gomme, Commentary on Thucydides, IY (Oxford, 1956), p. 1, 
apparently overlooking Diodorus, attributes the first use of the term to 
Strabo. Ephorus, like everyone else in his day, referred to the first ten 
years of the war as the Archidamian War (ef. Harpocration, s.v. 
'Apxibápews móAeuos). It would have been singularly inept for Nicolaus, 
speaking in 413 B.C., to have pinpointed an event which took place in 
425 B.C. by loeating it "in the Peloponnesian War." 

18 For Plutarch’s use of Ephorus in the Nicias see the fundamental 
work of W. Fricke, Untersuchungen über die Quellen Plutarchs im 
Nikias und Alkibiades (Leipzig, 1869), upheld with qualifications by 
K. Herbert, Ephorus in Plutarch’s Lives: A Source Problem (Harvard 
dissertation, 1954), pp. 90-3. 

1? Adolf Wilhelm, “ Zu einem Beschlusse der Amphiktionen,” Wien. 
Stud. LXI-LXII (1943-1947), pp. 169-73, calls attention to the simi- 
larities between Diodorus, XIIT, 26, 3-27, 2 and the Amphictyonic decree, 
K.I. G.?, 104 E, which dates from the end of the second century B.C. 
In both, Athens is lauded as instrumental in leading mankind from 
savagery to civilization by the introduction of agriculture, as the herald 
of the Mysteries, the dispenser of humane laws, and the educator of 
Greece. But since a Sicilian bias is also apparent in the speeches, the 
place of composition is just as difficult to define as is the time of com- 
position. Pertinent to the latter is the occasional use of the term, oùðels. 
During the third and second centuries this variant tended to supplant 
ovdeis. See A, Debrunner, Geschichte der griechischen Sprache (Berlin, 
1954), p. 69. 
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88, was independently assembled by Diodorus and fitted into the 
narrative taken from Hphorus. I admit that the evidence is not 
conclusive, but since this passage is of importance to scholars 
concerned with Ephorus I believe that it is worthwhile to point 
out that there is at least a likelihood that it is wrongly attributed 
to that historian. In X, 11, part of the discussion of Pythagoras 
which Diodorus took from Aristoxenus, we read that “ Epami- 
nondas, deriving from Pythagorean philosophy his incentives 
toward endurance, plain sincerity, and the rest of the virtues, 
was the most eminent not only of the Thebans, but of all the 
men of his time.” Much the same is said in XV, 39, 2-3; after 
deseribing Epaminondas as the most capable man in Greece and 
after noting his Pythagorean education and excellent moral qual- 
ities Diodorus says, “but a little later on we shall clarify these 
things in a section especially set apart; right now we shall 
return to the narrative of our history.” This certainly is Dio- 
dorus own impatient comment. Epaminondas! education was 
one of the most abused scraps of information which Diodorus 
carried with him. In XVI, 2, 3 it intrudes once more, this 
time as Diodorus attempts to make Epaminondas and Philip II 
schoolmates, overlooking the fact that when Philip was learning 
his elements Epaminondas was well into middle age. 
Commenting on the death of Epaminondas Diodorus says of 
him (XV, 88), “I think that he surpassed the men of his own 
time not only m strategic ability and experience, but also in 
epieikeia and megalopsychia.” In the preceding narrative allu- 
sion was never made to qualities such as these—favorites of 
Diodorus—except in XV, 89, 2-3, a passage for which Ephorus 
was not responsible. In XV, 88, 2 Diodorus lists Epaminondas’ 
contemporaries, strangely qualifying his designation of Agesilaus 
as a contemporary of Epaminondas, Pelopidas, and Conon, 
“since he was slightly earlier.” Could Ephorus, “one of the 
most accurate of historians,” *° have written that Agesilaus was 
not a contemporary of Epaminondas, and was active before 
Conon’s time? Perhaps. But Diodorus was more surely capable 
of such things. Also compared with Epaminondas are Athenians 
from Solon to Pericles, all of whom lived “ during the time of 
the Medes and Persians.” Ephorus, who also lived during that 
vague era, would hardly have delineated them in that manner. 


20 Josephus, Contra Apionem, I, 67. 
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This sweeping survey is reminiscent of XII, 1, 5, where Diodorus 
enhances the Pentecontaetia with Plato, Aristotle, Isocrates, and 
the students of Isocrates. 

We can assume that Ephorus did write an encomium Ub. some 
sort or other for Epaminondas; he thought very highly of his 
miliary ability. But to eall attention to the moral qualities of 
the heroes of history was Diodorus’ task, as he reminds the 
reader before embarking on the eulogy at hand. There is much 
in XV, 88 which fits Diodorus better than Ephorus. And if we 
do allow Diodorus some original contributions, we can dispose 
of the problem raised by the mention in this paragraph of Thebes’ 
destruction. If the eulogy as a unit was taken from Ephorus, 
then Ephorus must have written his account of Epaminondas 
after Alexander burned Thebes in 385 B.C.** But if the allusion 
to 335 B.C. is Diodorus’ own, Ephorus’ period of literary 
activity can have been completed several years before that date. 

It is probable, then, that in XV, 88 we have a patchwork 
paragraph which Diodorus may have assembled from his reading 
of Ephorus, his recollection of Aristoxenus,?? and his own 
knowledge of history. Diodorus reinforced Ephorus because he 
wished to make Epaminondas appear as a model of the virtues 
advertised in the Bibliotheke. 

Another example of source-manipulation can be found in XVI, 
23-64, the account of the Sacred War. Book XVI is a welter 
of confusion and I shall do nothing to disentangle it.” But 
here again I think that Diodorus’ reasons for drawing on several 
sources can be detected. Ephorus Book XXX, actually written 
by Ephorus’ son, Demophilus, dealt exclusively with the Sacred 
War and could have sufficed for Diodorus; it was included in 
the same volume with the other twenty-nine books of Ephorus 


21 Barber, op. cit., p. 10, uses this passage to establish the terminus 
post quem for the composition of Ephorus’ Book XXV. 

#2 For Diodorus’ acquaintance with Aristoxenus cf. note 30. In addi- 
tion to writing on Pythagoreanism Aristoxenus composed several biog- 
raphies of philosophers and philosopher-statesmen, e.g., Archytas of 
Tarentum. In view of his high regard for Epaminondas it is quite 
probable that he made him the subject of one of his biographies. 

*8 Two thorough analyses are presented by A. Momigliano, “ Le fonti 
della storia greca e macedone nel libro XVI di Diodoro," Rendiconti 
Reale Istituto Lombardo di Sci. e Lett., ser. I1, LXV (1932), pp. 523- 
43, and N. G. L. Hammond, “The Sources of Diodorus Siculus XVI," 
C. Q., XXXI (1937), pp. 79-01. 
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and it was a readable account, with more details than Diodorus 
needed.**  Ephorus had been Diodorus’ principal source for 
Greek history during the fifth and early fourth centuries, and 
it would be fair to assume that Diodorus intended to continue 
with Demophilus. Portions of XVI, 23-64 were based on Demo- 
philus, but much was taken from elsewhere.” XVI, 64, 2-3 was 
not taken from Demophilus, and a comparison of this passage 
with Demophilus’ parallel anecdote will indicate why Diodorus 
may have abandoned him. Athenaeus (VI, 232d-233a) reports 
that 


In the thirtieth book of his Histories Ephorus, or his son 
Demophilus, says of the temple at Delphi, “ Not only did 
Onomarchus, Phayllus, and Phalaecus carry off all the 
property of the god, but finally even their wives. took the 
jewelry of Eriphyle which Alemaeon had dedicated at Delphi 
upon command of the god, and the necklace of Helen which 
Menelaus had dedicated. . . . And it happened that the 
women fell into an argument about this jewelry, quarrelling 
as to who should take what. In drawing lots for it the 
woman whose outlook on life was grim and whose manner 
was pompous drew the necklace of Eriphyle; and the woman 
of surpassing beauty and wanton ways drew the necklace 
of Helen. She fell in love with a young Epirote and eloped 
with him, while the other woman conspired to kill her 
husband.” 


Diodorus is less cavalier in his treatment of the incident: 


The wives of the Phocian leaders, who had put on the 
golden necklaces taken from Delphi, met with a punishment 


^: E. Cavaignae, “ Réflexions sur Éphore," Mélanges Gustave Glotz, I 
(Paris, 1932), p. 148, suggests that in relating the history of the fourth 
century one chapter of Diodorus summarizes ten of Ephorus. This is 
perhaps an exaggeration, but it is obvious that Book XXX would have 
given Diodorus more than enough for his own abridged account. 

?? Diodorus mentions Demophilus’ work in XVI, 14, 3 and apparently 
owes the first element of a doublet (XVI, 23-7 = 28-30) to that source; 
ef, note 27. P. Treves, “Per la critica e Panalisi del libro XVI di 
Diodoro," Annali della R. Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa, Lett., Stor. 
e Filo., ser. IT, VI (1937), pp. 255-79, is alone in denying that Diodorus 
used Demophilus at all. Treves does so on the assumption that Demo- 
philus was as anti-Macedonian as Ephorus was pro-Theban, and of 
course fails to find this anti-Macedonian sentiment reflected in Diodorus. 
The assumption is not supported by evidence, and Treves presupposes 
that Diodorus' account is monolithie, which it is not. 
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in keeping with their impiety. For the one who wore the 
necklace which had come from Helen dropped to the! dis- 
graceful level of a prostitute and cast her charms before 
those who elected to treat her with violence. The one who 
had put on the necklace of Eriphyle went up in flames 
together with her house, which had been set afire by her 
oldest son, acting out of madness. And so in this way those 
who dared to despise the divinity were repaid by the gods 
with punishment; but Philip, who had gone to the aid of 
the oracle, from this time on was endowed with more and 
more power and finally because of his reverence toward the 
divinity was made leader of all of Greece and acquired the 
largest kingdom in Europe. 
The above is part of Diodorus’ lengthy review (61, 1-64, 3) of 
the fate of those Phocians guilty of asebeia. The two clumsy 
transitional sentences (60, 5-61, 1 and 64, 3) give reason to 
believe that Diodorus tacked this choice essay on his narrative 
to provide a dire climax to the whole affair. 

The Sacred War was too promising a field to leave unexploited. 
In it Diodorus found the explanation for Philip’s miraculous 
rise to power, viz. his assistance to the beleaguered Apollo.” 
Demophilus, apparently, did not interpret the Sacred War in 
this light, nor did he portray in all its cogency the sobering fate 
of the Phocian temple-robbers.^ Diodorus, true to his muse, 
could not allow these lessons to go untaught and he found a 
replacement for Demophilus. 

Perhaps Diodorus’ evaluation of history also explains his treat- 
ment of Alexander. Diodorus did not present the standard 
picture of Alexander and, if Tarn is right, had to go to no little 
trouble to find an alternate.?5 The result was an account much 


2 This analysis of Philip’s success is repeated in XVI, 1, 4; 38, 2; 
60, 4-5; 64, 3. 

47 Another example of Demophilus’ objective approach might be found 
in XVI, 23-7. C. Volquardsen, Untersuchungen über die Quellen der gr. 
und sicil. Gesch. bei Diodor. XI-XVI (Keil, 1868), p. 111, points out the 
striking differences between the objectivity of 23-7 and the moralistic 
tone of 28-30, That Demophilus was responsible for the first element 
of this doublet (in which the beginning of the Sacred War is placed in 
355/4) rather than the second (which placed the same event in 354/3) 
is suggested by XVI, 14, 3, where we see that Demophilus believed the 
war lasted eleven years. Diodorus’ other source or sources compressed 
it to ten years (cf. XVI, 23, 1 and XVI, 59, 1), 

38 W, W. Tarn, Alexander the Great, II (Cambridge, 1948), pp. 70-2 
and 131. 
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more favorable to the great Macedonian than was the more prev- 
alent version. And this would be in line with Diodorus’ observa- 
tion that successful statesmen are righteous, while the wicked 
are frustrated.?? 

Diodorus’ inclusion of the myths and his use of speeches also 
rested in large measure on his unfortunate historiographical 
objectives ; but these are problems involved more with the design 
of his Bibhotheke than with his employment of sources. It 
would be pointless to sort out from his entire history the inser- 
tions made from second-line sources in order to augment its 
instructive capacity? But in confronting a specific source 
problem it may be helpful to bear in mind that such insertions 
do occur throughout his work.** 


ROBERT DREWS. 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 


29 Alexander emerges as a paragon of Diodorus’ favorite virtues; see 
XVII, 2, 2; 4, 1-3; 37, 3-6; 38, 3-7; 66, 5-7; 69, 4-5; 73, 1; 74, 4; 76, 1; 
84, 1; 91, 7; 106, 2. Even in reporting his less commendable actions 
Diodorus defends Alexander’s character; see XVIT, 9, 4-6; 14, 4; 79, 1. 

3? Among the most obvious and lengthy ‘insertions ’ should be included 
IX, 1-15 (the Seven Sages; the precepts of Chilon) and X, 3-12 (Pytha- 
goras and his followers). The former was perhaps taken from a mono- 
graph on the Seven Sages (cf. Schwartz, op. cit., col. 678), the latter 
indirectly from Aristoxenus (Diodorus, X, 3, 4 — Aristoxenus, F 14 
fed. Wehrli]; 4, 3-6 = F 31; 7, 4 = F 30; 11 = F 18). 

31 Diodorus himself may have contributed some passages of a similar 
nature, IX, 18-19, the moral of Phalaris, Perilaus, and the bull, is 
hardly from Timaeus, for in XIII, 90, 5 Diodorus belabors Timaeus for 
not believing in the bull. Timaeus’ actual belief is set forth once and 
for all in Truesdell S. Brown's excellent work, Timaeus of Tauromeniuwm 
(Berkeley, 1958), p. 56. At any rate, it is improbable, although not 
impossible, that Diodorus could have rebuked Timaeus on this point had 
he gotten his anecdote in IX, 18-19 from him. Surely Diodorus the 
Sieilian knew enough about the bull, which he claims was still on display 
at Agrigentum, to give us the information in IX, 18-19 and XIII, 90, 5. 
Perhaps XI, 89, a reverent treatment of the Divine Geysers of Palike, 
is likewise a dividend of Diodorus’ native knowledge of Sicily. R. 
Lauritano, “ Sileno in Diodoro? ” Kokalos, II (1956), pp. 206-16, aware 
that these passages could not have come directly from Timaeus, would 
channel them through Silenus. Such ingenuity will net be required if 
we realize that Diodorus was eager to include all the edifying material 
at his command, and if we concede him the capacity to have learned of 
the marvels of Agrigentum and of Palike, twenty miles from his home. 


NOTES ON THE TEXT OF EURIPIDES. 


The purpose of these notes is to support manuscript readings 
in the Euripidean corpus which are unnecessarily changed in 
the Budé and the most recent Teubner and Oxford editions.* 
Though these texts are apparently more conservative in the treat- 
ment of the manuscripts than are, in general, the slightly earlier 
editions of Euripides, yet, in my judgment, they are not con- 
servative enough. 

Textual conservatism involves grammatical liberalism. Most 
of the changes opposed in these notes resulted from unwarranted 
presuppositions of grammatical rigidity. In the world of Eurip- 
ides the study of grammar was in its infancy ;? and it is likely 
that usage permitted considerable latitude in such matters as 
sentence structure and the syntax of the verb and noun. 

The passages cited are, in general, grouped according to the 
features of grammar or style which gave rise to “ emendation." 
In some instances reasons for retaining the manuscript readings 
are given. Doth with regard to these instances and even more 
with regard to the others, the reader will please bear in mind 
that the burden of proof rests with those who depart from the 
manuscripts. 

My eritieal notes are almost entirely derived from Murray. 
I omit references to the Scholia, save in one instance. Except 
in the few cases in which a change from the manuscripts origi- 


! In the Teubner text the Hecuba is edited by R. Prinz (1883); Alcestis 
and Medea by Prinz and N. Wecklein (ed. 2, 1899) ; the other plays by 
Wecklein (1898-1902). G. Murray is the editor of the Oxford text: vol. 
I, 1955, reprinted from ed. 1, 1902; vol. II, 1955, reprinted from ed. 3, 
1913; vol. ITI, 1957, reprinted from ed. 2, 1913. The editors of the Budé 
text (Paris, 1927-59) are L. Méridier, L. Parmentier, H. Grégoire, and 
F. Chapouthier. The Bacchae, Iphigenia at Aulis, and Rhesus are not 
yet included in this text. 

These editions are referred to as “ Prinz,” “ Murray," “ Budé”; and 
the editors collectively as “our edd.” or “edd.” Other abbreviations 
used are: “M. and T.” for W. W. Goodwin, Syntax of the Moods and 
Tenses of the Greek Verb, Rewritten and Enlarged (Boston, c. 1890), 
and “ K.-G.,” for R. Kühner and B. Gerth, Ausführliche Grammatik der 
griechischen Sprache, Satelehwe (ed. 4, 2 vols., Leverkusen, 1955). 

2 Of. Sandys, A History of Classical Scholarship, I (ed. 3, Cambridge, 
1921), pp. 90 f. 
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nated with Wecklein, Murray, or one of the Budé editors, I rarely 
name the innovators. 

No conclusion concerning the relative conservatism of the three 
editions should be drawn from this paper. These notes are not 
exhaustive. Besides, they grew out of a perusal of the Oxford 
text, which I have studied much more extensively than the others. 


I. NUMBER 


A. SINGULAR AND PLURAL 


1. Collective Words 
I.1., 821: 
aUis rò viv Vweikov Tjpaccov mérpots. 


Ita LP, Prinz, Budé dubitanter: jpacoey Murray. 


This example is similar to those of collective nouns joined with 
plural verbs cited in K.-G., I, p. 53, 2. Plural participles are 
used with singular collective nouns in Hec., 39 and Or., 731. 


Kup., 355: 

&AAÀà ro) Adyou 
mpocOoUs yoye ay O9uov cüpevéoTepov. 
Kal yap KaréoTgo aùŭròy és povapytay 
éAevÜepióóoas tiv icdynpov rów. 
AaBoy & “Adpacroy deiypa tov (py Adyov 
és wAnOos abrüv epu 


airév LP: ory Elmsley, edd. nostri. 


This instance of a plural pronoun referring to a collective noun 
in the singular has a close parallel in Soph., O. C., 989-43, where 
abrods refers to rów. Of. also K.-G., I, p. 54b. 


2. Neuter Pronouns and Adjectwes 
And., 971: 
à 8 čer éxidvys kai mupòs wepatrépw, 
ovdels yuvaixos ddppax’ éiy)pyké wo 
KAKNS* 


& codd.: 9 edd. nostri. 
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Our edd. generally accept the illogical use of the plural number 
of neuter relative pronouns in H.F., 745 (lyric), Jon, 65, 731 
(ò Prinz), I.T., 618. 

On the reading of V and Chr. Pat., 1652, Tro., 396 has a 
similar use of a demonstrative pronoun, traïr. Our edd. follow 
P and read rob. 

Neuter plural adjectives are used in the same way in H.F., 
583 and Hip. 371 (lyric) and, protected by the meter, are 
retained by our edd. 


B. DUAL AND PLURAL 


In speaking of two people Euripides sometimes uses the dual 
and the plural in the same passage and even in the same clause: 
Alc., 785-6, drade arai00s Óvros, Gomep déro, ynpdoxer’, Helid., 854- 
5, I.A., 887, Sup., 147. Of. K.-G., I, pp. 70-4. While our edd. 
accept these examples, in T.A., 862-3 both Prinz and Murray 
“emend”; and in Phoen., 1404-5, our edd., while agreeing 
among themselves, do not consistently follow the strongest manu- 
script tradition. 


II. PERSON 
H.F., 4: 
Tis rov Atos avAAckvpov oük oidey [)poráv 
"Apyeiov “Apdirptwv’, Oy 'AAXkaiós more 
&rxÜ" ó IIepoéos, marépa rove’ "HpakAéovs ; 
0s rTíc0c Ofjas foxev . .. 


éoyev L P, Parmentier: éeyoy Prinz, Murray. 


For the third person cf. Tro., 1212, El., 1239 (Prinz * emends " 
in both), Phoen., 1759 (&yvov V: éyvo cett. codd., edd.) 


Phoen., 408 : 
eù pàgge* và $iAoy obOÉy, Fy Tis Ovarvxg. 


Ita codd., sed qv et ruy in rasuris 1: zv re Svorvygs edd. 


For the shift from second to third person in a generalization cf, 
the shift from third to first person—in a new sentence, to be 
sure—in I,A., 448-50. 
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III. GENDER 


In three instances kaotyvqgros occurs in the feminine gender: 
Ba., 1289, 1873 (the latter lyric and both in P only), Z. T., 1418. 
Our edd. change the readings. Soph., El., 977 supports the MSS. 

In And., 86, ‘Eppidvy yàp où cyixpa púňać is the reading of the 
MSS and of Méridier. Prinz and Murray have ojukpóv $AoÉ 
(cpixpov didoy fragm. Ambros.). Sophocles to the rescue again, 
with O.C., 355-6, $óXaÉ . . . morn. 


IV. CASE 
A. NOMINATIVE 
I.T., 1005: 
ov py te $eUyo y` ot0é w ei Üaveiy xpeov 
cócacd c. 
So the MSS and Grégoire. Prinz and Murray “emend.” Some- 
what similar are vss. 947 and 964, unchanged by our edd. 


B. GENITIVE 
El., 123-4: 
à warep, où & èv "Ata 
Keigat, Gas dAdyou adaycis 


3 


AiyioBov r, "Avyápepvov. 


Prinz and Murray “emend.” Parmentier follows the MSS, 
citing Soph., Phil., 8 and also Or., 497 (a questionable line). 
Hec., 535: 
Sear xods pov ráoBe KyAnrypiovs, 


pov codd., Pring: po Byzantini, Murray, Budé. 


For this use of the genitive cf. Soph., O. T., 1163. 


C. DATIVE 
Or., 1845: 


f 
coby’ dcov ye roùr éuot. 


éuoi codd.: ëw Prinz: ué Murray, Budé. 
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Cf. Xen., Cyr., 5, 4, 11, Isoc., Pan., 70b (Benseler-Blass).' 
Helid., 438 Méridier is, in my judement right in retaining E 
dative. 


D. ACCUSATIVE 
Phoen., 1538: 


kAves, © kar adday 
3 7 * 
GAaivoy yepatovy 
nós 1) #} Sepviais 9ó- 


gTavov tavuy ; 


Svcravov codd. praeter L: 8éeravos L, edd. 


Cf. Soph., A3., 1203-4, évvvxíav répyw iadew. 


V. THE MOODS, THE INFINITIVE 
A. VARIOUS Moops 


1. Conditions 


Euripides occasionally varies the moods from protasis to 
apodosis or within protasis or apodosis. Sometimes the change 
in mood brings out a difference in meaning or in emphasis. At 
other times there seems to be no reason for the change unless 
it be a desire, conscious or unconscious, to represent the infor- 
mality of actual conversation. 


a. Optative in protasis, indicative in apodosis 
Ion, 253-4: 
mot Sixnv àvolaopev 
ei Tov KpatotyTwy adixiats 6AoipeOa ; 
avoicopev edd.: åvýoopev LP óAotueÜa. Li P: óAospefa. edd. 
Cf. Soph., O. T., 851-3 (M. and T., $499). And., 266-7 would 


fall here on the reading of Murray and of Budé. It seems better 
to follow the MSS with Prinz. 


b. Indicative or subjunctive in protasis, 
optative in apodosis 


M. and T., §505 gives examples, including nine from Eurip- 
ides. The nine and also Hip., 471-2, 480-1, Or., 985-6 are 
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unchanged by our edd. Or., 599 is kept by Murray and Cha- 
pouthier but deleted by Wecklein (auctor). In Ale., 1079 Prinz 
and Murray “emend,” but Méridier retains the MS reading. 


c. Variation of mood m protasis 
Helid., 549: 
GA)’, ef pèv evdexerOe kal floóXowÜÉ por 
xp7oba: T pops, 
BosAowOc LP: BoíAcste 1, edd. 


Phoen., 1684: 
GAN’ ei yapoiunv, av 0€ uóvos dev'yes, rárep; 


pedyas codd. praeter M: devyous M, edd. 





In Or., 508-11 our edd. keep the MS reading, which it would be 
difficult to change. 


d. Variation of mood in apodosis 


Helen, 958: 

ei dé uy Soxet, 
éyo mèy o) viv mpürov GAXG wodAdKts 
# a y Y ^ ^ * w 
GOAtos ày env, où 0€ yury kaki] dari. 


The meter protects the reading. The shift from optative to 
indicative gives a heightened emphasis to the latter part of the 
apodosis. 


Or., 941: 
el 8¢ Ò) Karaxteveir’ èué, 
6 vópos ávevrat, koù POdvor Üvijokov tis ay. 
pbdve V: $0ávo, cett. codd., Murray, Budé vss. 938-42 del. 
Prinz. 





The difference in mood represents a significant difference in 
meaning. Of. J.T., 1002-3, where a participle takes the place 
of a protasis. 


9. Indirect Statements 


The MSS contain a few examples of indirect statements which, 
after verbs in secondary tenses, retain the mood of the direct 
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statements. In Æl., 919 and I.T., 86 Prinz and Budé retain the 
indicative, but Murray changes to the optative. In And., 970, 
where L has the optative and the other MSS the indicative, our 
edd. print the optative, mistakenly, as it seems to me. 


B. SUBJUNCTIVE 


1. Independent Clauses 
Tro., 1018: 
"Q Osyarep, ČA- of © enol raides yapous 
dAXovs yapovot, oè Ò ézi vais "Axaikàs 
repr cuyekkAéjaa'" * 


méro V P: répo edd. 


For the volitive subjunctive in the first person sg. in a declara- 
tory sentence cf. E1., 871, H.F., 1059, Hip., 567 (MSS vary). 
This example is different in that the subj. is parallel to the fut. 
indic.; but cf. the parallel use of fut. and subj. in deliberative 
questions cited p. 404 under “ Future Indicative.” 


9. Clauses of Purpose 


Our edd. retain the subj. in purpose clauses after verbs in 
secondary tenses in Æl., 96, Sup., 174, 206-7, passages in which 
the purpose still abides at the time when the words are spoken ; ? 
also in Hec., 97 and 1245 (éyos 1), where the situation which 
was purposed still exists. In the following passages, on the 
other hand, our edd. emend": 


Sup., 150: 


jA8ov 86 05 was marplðos ékXuróvÓ' Gpovs ; 


" , , t’ 

ó © Oiðimov (ri», rive Tpdzw OnBas Auróv ; 
~ t hS / 

/ápais varpoaws, py kactyvgrov KTavy, 


And., 42%, Ba., 1116, I. A., 709, 885, I.T., 1336. In Or., 654 
Chapouthier alone of our edd. keeps the subj. In Tro., 978 
Murray and Budé retain the subj., but Prinz changes to the opt. 


3 Of. Helen, 1381, where óra» with subj. is used in “secondary se- 
quence ” to denote a time which is still in the future when the sentence 
is uttered. 
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The MSS should be followed in all these passages. Cf. the 
clauses of fear cited below. 

In I.T., 439-45 (lyric) a purpose clause with subj. depends 
on an optative. Although our edd. “emend,” the distance of 
the subjunctive from the optative and the fact that the purpose 
is & present purpose make the subjunctive seem to me quite 
natural. M. and T., 8181 cites this passage; also Helen, 178 
(lyric) and Jon, 672, where our edd. keep the subjunctive, and 
Sup., 621 (lyric), where only Murray retains it. 


3. Clauses of Fear 


In a few instances the MSS have the subjunctive in clauses 
of fear in “secondary sequence.” (Cf. the clauses of purpose 
cited above.) Our edd. keep the MS readings in And., 1057, 
Phoen., 70, 862; also in Hec., 1139, where the subj. is followed 
in the same clause by the optative. In And., 626 Murray and 
Budé retain the subj., but Prinz does not. 


C. OPTATIVE 
Helid., 585: 
Kai TÓy yépovra THY T? éco ypaiay Sdpov 
Tyre maps pyTép’ “AAKpayyv êpot... 


Ita LP: rpare Portus, edd. nostri. 


The optative expresses “a command or exhortation in a sense 
approaching that of the imperative," says M. and T., 8725, 
citing a few examples from Homer and also Aesch., Prom., 1049 
and 1051, where optatives are parallel to imperatives in expres- 
sions of indifference. 


D. INFINITIVE 
Ion, 1396: 
lo. oryàv av" modà kai mápoðev oioÓd pot. 
Kp. obk év owr) Tüpá* pn pe vovÜÉre. 
1396 Ioni tribuunt edd.: Choro LP  evyàv L P, Budé: oiya 
Prinz, Murray. 


For the infinitive expressing a command, cf. Tro., 422, Sup., 249 
(uncertain line), retained by our edd. Budé takes ovyay with 
oioÜa. However, Creousa's words are most naturally understood 
as a remonstrance against a command of silence. 
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VI. TENSE 


A. PRESENT INDICATIVE 


1. Referring to All Times 
Ba., 202: 
waTpos tapadoyds, as Ü' duyjAicas xpove 
kexrýuel , obOets avrà xavaBdrrAe Aóyos . . 
karaBdAAe Li: karafláAAg P: xaraBadet Prinz, Murray. 


2. Referring to Present Time 
Sup., 581: 
, M t *- $ N 3 T 4 
yvoon ov macxwv’ viv 0° ëT el veavias. 
/ovro. w éxaipas wore Oupacar ppévas 
TOIS TOLGL KÓUTOLS. 


Ita LP: érapes edd. 


In this and the following passage the present indicative, stating 
a present fact, seems to me unobjectionable. 


I.A., 412: 
ckmrTpo voy aUyets, Gov Kagtyvgrov mpodous. 


Ita LP: abya Prinz, Murray. 


This example might more logically have been placed under 
section V. MOOD. Its similarity to the preceding example, in 
which the “emended” reading is a future with volitive force, 
led me to place it here. Cf. also Z.T., 912, cited p. 410. 


9. Referring to Present and Past Time 
Hec., 729, retained by Prinz and Budé, changed by Murray. 


4. Referring to Present and Future Time 
Helid., 344: 
otk àv Almo Bupov' eLdpecGa dy 
ixéra, pévovres evOdd’ eb mpagar rod" 
Ita LP: é£ópcoüo, Murray, Budé: eb£ópeo0a. Prinz. 


I would render: “ We are continuing to sit as suppliants. . . .” 
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5. Referring to Future Tume 


In And., 381% and Helid., 159, conclusions to conditions, our 
edd. retain the present tense (cf. K.-G., I, p. 138b). Also in 
Phoen., 1253, where a participle has the force of a condition. 
It seems to me that the present should be retained likewise in 


I.A., 1267: 


3 


À ` y / f / 

ot Tas èv "Apyet mapfévous kretvovot pov 
“ ? wee 

Dyas Te Küué, Oéodar’ ei AVow Ücas. 


Ita LP: krevovot Prinz, Murray. 


In Z. A., 664 and Med., 938, Prinz “emends” the present of 
&maípew while our other edd. retain it. (For the present of verbs 
of going used in a future sense, cf. K.-G., I, p. 139, 6.) 


Prinz likewise “emends” El. , 1265, an oracular statement 
(cf. K.-G., I, p. 188 a), while Murray and Budé keep the present 
tense. 


In Or., 1462 our edd. retain d&wokretve (lyric; M. gives the 
future as a variant). In 7.4., 670 both Prinz and Murray keep 
oikí(£es, the former with some hesitation. 


H.F., 942: 


ris pot didwor 76€a.5 


“Emendation” would be difficult; and the edd. retain the 
reading. In the two following examples, which likewise refer 
to the immediate future, but in which the meter does not hinder 
“emendation,” our edd. change to the future tense. 


Helid., 382: 

@ wal, TL po. cbvvotay 6upacw dépov 
7Kets ; véov tt woAcuioy Aéyes répit; 
Hchd., 799: 


* J 
eis pov Aóyos cot záyra opatye, Tác. 


tQ. Mahlow has a penetrating study, “Ueber den Futurgebrauch 
griech. Praesentia," K.Z., XXVI (1883), pp. 570 ff. He discusses And., 
381 on p. 600. 
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B. PRESENT IMPERATIVE 
Tro., 851: | 
éoépere meúkas, Sdxpud t dvradAd\dovere 
rois rode peAcot, Tpwddes, yapnAtots. 
dvradAdaoere V P, lemma X, Parmentier; ávraAAdfare 2, 
Prinz, Murray. 


Besides being favored by the tradition, the gentle present seems 
to me more appropriate than the harsh aorist. 


C. Present INFINITIVE 


After a verb of swearing an infinitive which refers to future 
time may be in the future, the present, or the aorist tense (M. 
and T., §136). In Med., 753 and Phoen., 1241 our edd. change 
the present tense to the future, mistakenly, as it seems to me. 
There is perhaps more reason for such a change in I.A., 58-64, 
for here the present infinitive is between two future infinitives, 
one of which results from a metrically necessary emendation. 
Somewhat similar is Il., XXI, 454, where a future infinitive 
depending on #refAnoe is immediately followed by xai and a 
present infinitive. 


D. PRESENT PARTICIPLE 


In a few passages a present participle expresses or implies pur- 
pose. Our edd. retain the present in And., 1063 and Sup., 515. 
In Z.T., 1081 Murray and Budé keep the present, but Prinz 
changes to the future. 


I.A., 885: 
0 06 ydpos tiv’ eixe tpodacw .. .; 
/tv' áyáyygs xatpovo ^AyiAAe maida vupdetovoa ov. 


Prinz and Murray change to the future both here and in 458 
(a suspected passage). However, the present participle is quite 
in place. It refers to Clytemnestra’s attendance on her daughter 
on the journey to Aulis, the temporary abode of the pretended 
bridegroom. 
E. FUTURE [INDICATIVE 
I. A., 442: 


otpot, TL põ Sdiaryvos; apopat mó0cv; 
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dpfoua. LP: dpéopa. Prinz, Murray  wó6cy Prinz, Murray: 
ofey LP. 


The parallel use of present subjunctive and future indicative in 
deliberative questions occurs also in Æl., 96%, Ion, 758, I. T., 96- 
8, passages in which “emendation” would violate the meter. 


Med., 822: 
Aéées 88 ndtv tov uot Sedoypévor, 
eUrep hpoveis eb Seowdrats yuvy T evs. 


Ita codd.: Aé£ys edd. 


For the rare use of with future indicative in a prohibition, 
cf. M. and T., $70. 


F. Aorist INDICATIVE 
Hclid., 684: 
vL xpypa keicat, KaL Karnes Op exerts; 
/dpovris tis RAG olkétos, 7 cvveoxópayv. 
Jta LP, Méridier: evveyópgv Prinz, Murray. 


Méridier translates: “ Un souci domestique est venu m’accabler.” 


VII. THe ARTICLE 
El., 1069: 
i, THs Üvyarpüs wplv KexupGoba odayds, . 
Ita LP, Parmentier: yrs Dindorf, Prinz, Murray. 


Paley, adopting Dindorfs f" emendation,?' comments: “The 
article is not only not required, but is irregular unless it were 
added also to c@ayds.” Similar to this example are Helen, 1019, 
Ion, 1015, I. A., 700, all * emended ? by our edd., and, protected 
by the meter, Tro., 1133-5, kaí of’ roaro / Odar vexpov tóv 
Os merov èk reixéov / Wuxny adyKev “Exropos ToU cov "yóvos. 


VIII. ADVERBS 


In the following examples roð, wavrayov, and órņ indicate 
“place to which”: I.A., 1026, I. T., 68, Ehes., 689. Our edd. 
“emend” or give a forced punctuation (J.A., 1026, Murray). 
With Z.T., 68 cf. Arist, Lys, 1230, which is similarly 
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“emended.” In Or., 480, 635, 723 the MSS favor dry, which 
is accepted by Chapouthier but not by Pring or Murray. 

It is not unnatural that the adverbs listed should, like byraia 
and évéd8e, have a twofold use. 


IX. PREPOSITIONS 


ámó is rightly retained by Prinz and Budé in Or., 1027. For 
this plastic use cf. Tro., 772. 

The following prepositions, *emended" by our edd., should 
be retained: 


eis, Ba., 776; cf. El., 329, Soph., O. T., 93. 

er, H.F., 475; cf. Plato, Prot., 342 D. 

és, I.A., 855; cf. Sup., 516. Also, in my judgment, I. T., 
1056, although I know of no close parallel. 


X. INFORMAL SENTENCE STRUCTURE 
Helen, 289: 


TÒ Ò éoyaroy TOUT, el porowpey és márpav, 

xhpOpois ay dodo» vm “Tio 

Soxovvres "EAévqv MevéAeo pw edOeiv péra. 

Qokosvres L P, Murray, Grégoire: 8okoícw Wecklein (auctor) 
p A6» LP, Murray: @aveiy Wecklein: w éppev Grégoire 
(auctor). 


This is a bold anacolouthon; but equally bold is that in Ba., 
843, which both Wecklein and Murray retain. 


Helid., 890: 

GAN’, & yepaid, xaipe kal pépyycd por 
ò mpõrov cimas, Fvik’ Ypxdpnv Aóyov— 
éAevÜcpücov p. 

Ita LP, éXAevüepócew Porson, edd. 


For the loose sentence structure cf. 1048-4, which the edd. 
accept: OurAoUy 86 Képdos eLer’ è £uoU, / tas T dvycw tovode re 
BAdyo Üavóv. 


H.F., 717: 


ne x 3 fF € z > z 
SoxG uev adtay, os ÜvpaÜev eikáca.— 
v 


TL xpnua óns TücO Exes TeKUjptov ; 
XP") qs TH X pup 
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/ixérw mpÓs áyyois "Eorías Ü&coew [9á0pous— 
/Àvóvqra y ixerevovoay éxodaat Biov. 

x 4 4 3 3 - Ld f 
/xat tov Üavóvra y ávakaAet parnvy mÓow. 
Ita LP: dvaxadeciv Hermann, edd. 


Cf. the shift from infinitive to indicative in Aesch., Pers., 189- 
90; from participle to indicative in Ba., 1132-3. 


I. T., 50-55:* 

póvos 8 éXeldn arüXos, ds edogé por, 

Sépwv taTpowr, ék 8 érkpávov Kopas 

favÜàs xabeivar, phéyua © àyÜpomov Aafeiv. 

Kayo TÉéxvqv rHvd’ Hv exw Cevoxrovoy 

TuiGg^ Bdpawov atrov ðs Oavotpevoy, 

kAaiovea. 

50 8 heidy Prinz, Budé: 8 éd7jpOy LP: AcrkeipPat Porson, 
Murray os LP, Prinz, Budé: eis Porson, Murray 52 
KkaÜcyva. Brodaeus, edd.: xa@eivas LP 54 wpawov LP? 
(Wpaov P), Budé: $8paívay Prinz, Murray. 


This is the reading of Budé (Grégoire). The shift from 
infinitive to indieative is like that in the preceding example. 


XI. IMPLICITNESS 


In a few instances a word is inserted or changed by one or 
more of our edd. in order to make the meaning more explicit. 


Helen, 1654: 
év roiot Ò abrois Sei vy eLedy Oar "yáuous 
éXdeiy T és oikovs kal owvoujcaL TÓget. 


roig, & edd.: roiow LP  abrois LP, Prinz: avrgs Murray, 
Budé. 


5 Kühner-Blass, Ausführliche Grammatik d. gr. Sprache, IY (1892), 
§ 199, 5 reject vdparvoy because of the omission of the temporal augment 
(as well as because of the preceding infinitives). They state that except 
for dvwya, xadéfero, and the iterative forms (Arist, Paw, 1070) this is a 
unique example of such omission, in dialogue, in Attic poetry. Similarly 
they reject the examples in Aesch., Choeph., 930 and Soph., Ph., 371 of 
omission of syllabic augment, laying down rules for such omission, It 
seems to me better to accept the MS readings and reject the grammarians’ 
rules. 
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The meaning of roto: 9' aùrots is, of course, “the same as before.” 
Cf. EL, 212 (lyric), where àe ayyapos cixet means, to be per- 
fectly explicit: “She is wedded to another man than her former 
husband.” 


Helid., 52: 
à picos, eO" ÓXoio xo wépias výp. 


Ita LP: o àvjp edd. 


Cf. Alc., 66, Hec., 504 (a verse rejected by Prinz), Helen, 672. 
I.A., 969: 


viv 8 ovdéy cip, tapá ye rois otparnAdrais, 

ev ebyapel re Spay re kal pi] Spay Kadds. 

968 ye L P, Prinz: 6¢ Murray 969 re dpav L P, Prinz: pe Spay 
Murray kxaAés L P, Prinz: xaxés Murray. 


In the following passages the unexpressed objects of verbs are 
left unexpressed by our edd.: Med., 1247, Or., 781, Tro., 174. 
So too by Murray and Budé in And., 665. 


XII. TRANSFERRED EPITHET 
Phoen., 604: 


Ò Gedy Bwpol tarpõor . . . 
marpóov Byzantini, edd. 





This example is not much more startling than Hec., 867, I.A. 
253, Tro. 122, passages which Murray alone of our edd. 
“emends,” thereby spoiling the arresting quality of the style. 


XIII. VOCABULARY 
Helen, 1675: 
drel kAomüs ods èk Sdpwy éOécaro 
KAomüs oàs l, Prinz, Budé: xAozàs L P: kAoraíav oc? Murray. 


KAomàs ods, “you, stolen," is not much more bold than crópa 
(and aeojpara), “fallen body”: Phoen., 1697, 1701, Aesch., 
Sup., 662 (lyric). Cf. also «Aéupa, “something stolen," Hec., 
618, I. A., 1615, but “theft,” Arist, Eq., 1208. 
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In Z.A., 1098 (lyric), 8svojuv is changed to 3óvaow by both 
Prinz and Murray. But ŝóvapıs occurs also in the following 
lyrical passages, where our edd. retain it: Ale., 219, And., 780, 
Ba., 906. 


XIV. MISCELLANEOUS 
Alc., 688: 
TOÀÀGv èv Gpxets, oAvmrAéÜpous Sé cou yóas 
Aeüjo* marpòs yàp tar éOebápsv wápa. 
ravr codd. Méridier: raór Prinz, Murray. 
Phoen., 386: 
& yàp ov BovdAy, tadr’ enol, pirep, pia. 
ravr fere codd. (r air’ A): raŭr edd. 


For à... ravra, generalizing, cf. Plato, Gorgias, 469 C, ò àv 
Ookj aire, mowy ToUTO. 


Alc., 1118: 
TOApa mporeivar xeipa, Kai Üvyev. E€vys 
/xat 8 wporeivw, Topyór os xaparépo. 


kaparop (codd.) yields better sense than xaparopov (edd.). 
Admetus is as loath to touch the strange woman as to touch the 
beheaded Gorgon. He certainly does not feel like killing her. 


Alc., 1121: 

BAéjov aps airy, & Tí cot oké cpérav 
yvvauki. m 

co, codd.: ox edd. 


In this context yvvawí by itself means “your wife," just as in 
El., 1070 àv8pós means “ your husband” and in Tro., 1212 «arpós 
means “ your father.” 


And., 936-7: 
Kayo KAvovoa ro$c0e Jepývov Aóyovs 
copay ravodpyov vowtÀAov AaAnpdrov ... 


937 serv. Prinz, Budé: del. Murray. 


For AdAnpa meaning * prattler? cf. Soph., Ant., 320. For the 
style ef. Hec., 669, Helen, 1108. 
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Helen, 1640: 
~ , s M 
kreive’ ovyyovoy 86 av 
oU Kreveis TOv Exdvrwv, GAA’ eve: mpò Ocomoróv 
Toto. ‘yevvatotot 8osAots eükAeéoarov Üaveiy. 


éué LP: ép os Porson, edd. 


For the lack of a connective between an utterance and a clause 
which gives a reason for the utterance, cf. 594-6. 


H.F., 221: 

rà 6 ob, réxy’, ipiv ovre OnBaiwv mods 

oh’ *EAAàs apxei. 

rà 6 où Scripsi: ráð ob LP: rà & ó Elmsley, edd. 





For the double negative cf. Alc., 845; for the vocative without 
ó, K.-G., T, p. 48, 4 and, e. g., H. F., 530, 1123, Helid., 474, Hip., 
353, Med., 663. 


H.F., 745: 


TáÀty ÉRDÀcy— 
a ; » * ` » 
& wdpos oUmOTE da dpevós Amea 
nabeiy—yas ava. 
qAmioa Seripsi: Amice LP, Prinz: zm? av Pflugk, Murray, 
Budé. 


The change to #Amica in the chorus’ expression of joy at Heracles’ 
return yields a much more natural sense. For mraĝeiy used of 
the experience of an interested observer cf. Plato, Symp., 174 E 
mit. For the aorist infinitive referring to future time after 
verbs of expecting cf. M. and T., $136, where this passage is 
cited. dy is not needed. 


H.F., 1851: 


Üávarov should be retained with Parmentier, who translates: 
“Je veux braver la tentation de la mort.” 


Ion, 1014: 

6 ücórepos 8' dpiOpos Ov Aéyes ri Spg; 

Ita LP; óv Nauck, Murray, Budé: 8 @pdpBos óv Wecklein 
(auctor). 
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“The second one which you tell of” seems to me as acceptable, 
both in Greek and in English, as “the second of those which 
you tell of.” 


T.A., 920 (a suspected passage): 
bysAópov pot Üvuuós alpetat rpdca, 
ériorarat ÔÈ rois Kaxoio. 7 doyaday... 


Ita L P, Prinz: érlorapa: Murray. 
I.A., 1246: 


$ 
AAA aidecai pe Kal karoiktipov Biov. 


Ita LP, Prinz: Biov Murray. 


Somewhat similar is Or., 545, rov oè pédo onv re Avmrijoew ppéva. 


I.T., 572: 

x * # - - x 
mos rapaypós €v ve rois Geois Ext 
Kal tois Bporetous* 


The edd. change to feios. But cf. H.F., 841-2, 1) Geot uév otdap00/ 
Tà Üyqrà 8' éorar peyada, Where the meter prevents * emendation.” 


I. T., 912-14: 

ovdey p èrioye y’ od droorioe Aóyov 

aporoy mvÜéoÓa,, riva mor "HAékrpa, aróvgov 

exe Biórov* ida yap čorat wávr' épot. 

912 ob0tv w ér(o xe. rec., Grégoire: obdty w értoxyg L P, Prinz: 
pydty œ éríoyg Murray (auctor)  àwoor$jce P: àmoorjog L 
914 éora: L P, Prinz dubitanter: éore Murray, Grégoire. 


For the present indicative, éricye, cf. Sup., 581 and I.A., 412 
cited p. 401. Grégoire translates: “Du moins, rien ne m'em- 
pêche et ne me retiendra de demander. ..." The last clause of 
the quotation may be rendered: “ For all details will be welcomed 
by me." As Bates remarks, I. T., ed. for schools (c. 1904) ad 
loc., “Iphigenia knew only that Electra was alive (cp. 1. 562) 
and, womanlike, in spite of their danger, she now insists upon 
learning something more about her." 


Or., 716: 
This verse should be retained, with Prinz and Budé. 
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Or., 729: 
Prinz and Budé are right in following the MSS. Cf. Hip., 1823, 
Soph., O. C., 890. 

Or., 1623: 


jv Should, I think, be kept, with the explanation that Menelaus, 
who hopes to become the ruler of Argos—cf. 1058, 1660—is iden- 
tifying himself with the Argives. Our edd. change to buo. 

Or., 1658: 
ó Should be read with Chapouthier, in accordance with the 


č 


stronger manuscript tradition. 
Phoen., 397: 

Bàérovoi should be retained. 
Phoen., 1885: 


Chapouthier is right in keeping Aóyovs. For the redundancy cf. 
Ion, 680, I. T., 974, Or., 545. 


ALICE F. BRAUNLICH. 
GOUCHER COLLEGE. 


THE THEORY OF PLEASURE OF THE OLD STOA. 


Is it not a common conception that the Stoics regarded 
&váÜea as a moral ideal, that the Stoic sage goes through life 
unaffected by everything which is not within his power? Even 
in their own time the Stoics were accused of insensibility.* 
While there is nothing particularly daring about maintaining 
that pleasure is not the summum bonum, it is indeed a bold step 
to deny that the good life has some need of pleasure. In the 
Philebus Plato refuses to go so far. 


Et ris éar ày aŭ £5v jpav dpovnoww pev kal vobv kai émis 
Kal uynpgv aücav závrov kekrqpévos, 1j00vis 06 peréyoyv phre péya 
pyre opixpov, pn ab Adayns, GAAG tò mapáray darabys mávrov àv 
rotosrov.? 


It seems unbelievable to Plato that anyone, except perhaps a God, 
could find a life of complete insensibility to pleasure desirable. 
Yet, according to Cicero, the Stoics made just such a claim. 


Multoque hoe melius nos veriusque quam Stoici. Illi 
enim negant esse bonum quidquam nisi nescio quam illam 
umbram quod appellant honestum, non tam solido quam 
splendido nomine; virtutem autem nixam hoc honesto 
nullam requirere voluptatem atque ad beate vivendum se 
ipsa esse contentam.? 


Even though the Stoics regarded pleasure as a «fos, it is a 
mistake to suppose that the ideal of drdfea automatically ex- 
cludes pleasure from the good life. I shall argue that the Stoic 
recognition of «bmráíüas is not inconsistent with the ideal of 
ámáÜe«o, and that in fact the Stoics recognized good as well as 


1 Of. Arnold, Roman Stoicism, p. 324, who cites Gellius, N. A., XII, 5, 
10. The term dmáfeu does not occur frequently in Stoic writings. In 
Diogenes Laertius, VIT, 166, a book Iep dma6eías is assigned to Diony- 
sius Heracleota (cf. S. Y.F., I, p. 93). Arnim also cites Anonymus in 
Aristot. Eth. Nicom. (Comm. graec, Vol. XX) ed. Heylb, p. 128, 5 
(S. V.F., LII, p. 48, 29-31), ieréov 6& 8r. kal mpó rév ZmwikOv jv 4 Oófa 
airy, ) ras áperàs év dmabelg rifecoa, and Arrianus Hpict. dissert., I, 4, 27 
(S. V.F., IIT, p. 35, 11-13), ri ody jyiv wapéxe: Xpibourmos; iva "yvás, 
pnoiv, drt ob pev raUTá érrw, éE dv dj eÜpotá ori kal ámáteus, &ravra ápe 
pov rà BugAta kal... . Of. L.S. J. 

? 21 D 9-E 2. 

3 Fin., I, 18, 61. 
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bad pleasures.* To establish this thesis I shall reconstruct what 
I consider to be the theory of pleasure of the old Stoa. 

There is certainly no indication in the fragments attributed 
to the earliest Stoics of a recognition of anything like good 
pleasures. In fact one of the primary targets of Stoic polemics 
is Hedonism. Cieero gives a colorful report of Cleanthes 
attacking the Epicurean subordination of virtue to pleasure. 


pudebit te, inquam, illius tabulae quam Cleanthes sane 
commode verbis depingere solebat. Iubebat eos qui audie- 
bant secum ipsos cogitare pictam in tabula voluptatem pul- 
cherrimo vestitu et ornatu regali in solio sedentem ; praesto 
esse virtutes ut ancillulas, quae nihil aliud agerent, nullum 
suum offieium ducerent nisi ut voluptati ministrarent, et 
eam tantum ad aurem admonerent (si modo id pictura 
intelligi posset) ut caveret ne quid faceret imprudens quod 
offenderet animos hominum, aut quidquam e quo oriretur 
aliquis dolor. ‘Nos quidem virtutes sic natae sumus ut tibi 
serviremus ; aliud negoti nihil habemus." ? 


While Zeno and Cleanthes agree in placing pleasure within the 
class of the á8ií$opov in respect of good and evil? Cleanthes 
apparently goes further in denying that pleasure has any value 
whatsoever.” However, if the Stoics classify all pleasures as 
absolutely indifferent, a distinction between good and bad 
pleasures will be untenable. The absolute indifference of pleasure 
is not maintained. The ideal of àmáðea is related to the Stoic 
doctrine of the ráð, the excessive emotions of the soul caused by 
mistaken value judgments. These excessive emotions, which pro- 
mote a general instability of the soul, are defined as 4 àAoyos 
Kai mapa vow Woxis Kivyots 1) Opyn wAcovátfovoa. The cá» are 
divided into four general classes, of which pleasure is one.? 


* [ can find no evidence that the doctrine of evrd@eca was held by either 
Zeno or Cleanthes, though it was most certainly held by Chrysippus. It 
may be, as Arnold suggests (p. 324), an answer to those who accuse the 
Stoics of insensibility. 

5 Fin., II, 21, 69. Cf. Augustine, De Civit. Dei, V, 20. 

? Gellius, N. A., IX, 5, 5; Stobaeus, Hcl., IT, 57, 18. The same view is 
also attributed to Chrysippus, D. L., VII, 102, 188; Sextus Emp., Adv. 
Math., XI, 73. 

T Sextus, Adv. Math., XI, 74. Cf. Plut., De Stoic. Repugn., 21, 1040 b; 
Stobaeus, Hel., IT, 80, 22. 

$ D. L., VIT, 110. 

? D. L., VII, 110-111. 
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Pleasure is described as dAoyos émapots ed” aipero.? The ideal 
of dadfea is to be understood as the avoidance of all 405 under- 
stood in the above sense. Certain kinds of pleasure, then, are to 
be avoided, and it is mistaken to treat all pleasure as absolutely 
indifferent. This apparent recognition by the Stoics of bad 
pleasures opens the way to a recognition of good pleasures. Before 
showing that the Stoies acknowledged good pleasures as well as 
bad ones, it will be necessary to consider the Stoie account of 
ihe nature of pleasure. 

In the broadest sense of «404! all pleasures can be ranked 
as wd6y. But one can make a distinction between wd6y of the 
body and mental ráðn, between sensations and emotions. Pleasure 
as a bodily zdfos is a sensation with which the animal is endowed 
by nature.? Even so, it is not the primary object of animal 
impulse but something which supervenes upon successfully direc- 
ted impulses. 

Ó òè A€yovat vives, pds Hoovyv yiyvecbar THY wpórqv ópuiv Tois 
Loos, Weidos åropaivovow. émvyévrgpa, yap $aow, el dpa éavw, 
HOoovyy civar Stray airy kab’ abrnv 4 dios éemi€yrjoaca và évappó- 
fovra 75 avaráce GroddBy* by rpómov adiapiverat tà Coa kai 
GAAN rà hurá? 
Although bodily pleasures are most likely to be classed among 
the absolutely indifferent, they tend to become the objects of 
mistaken value judgments. The natural agreeableness and seduc- 
tiveness of these sensations are an enticement to vice. Cicero, 
in fact, calls pleasure the counterfeit of good. 


quae penitus in omni sensu implicata insidet, imitatrix boni, 
voluptas, malorum autem mater omnium; cuius blanditiis 
corrupti, quae natura bona sunt, quia dulcedine hac et scabie 
carent, non cernunt satis.!* 


19 D, L., VIT, 114. 

11 However, in the catalogues llepl wa0G» is undoubtedly the title.of 
those works whieh are primarily concerned with those excessive and 
unnatural emotions which the Stoies refer to as an evil condition of the 
soul. Cf. Arnim, S. V. F., IV, p. 109 à 3-5. 

1? Cf. Gellius, N. A., XII, 5, T. About whether pleasure exists according 
to nature there seemed to be some dispute; see Sextus, Adv. Math., XI, 
13. 

18D. L, VII, 85. Compare this with Aristotle’s account of pleasure, 
B.N. X, 4. 

14 Deg., I, 17, 47. 
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Pleasure, nature's endowment for the perpetuation of the animal 
species, is responsible for the evil tendencies of the human race. 


Nec solum in rectis, sed etiam in pravitatibus insignis est 
humani generis similitudo. Nam et voluptate capiuntur 
omnes, quae etsi est inlecebra turpitudinis, tamen habet 
quiddam simile naturalis boni; levitate est enim et suavi- 
tate delectans ; sic ab errore mentis tamquam salutare aliquid 
adsciscitur ; 1 


If bodily pleasures are embraced as goods, they can become 
the basis for bad pleasures. Pleasure in this latter sense, how- 
ever, is not a bodily affection but an emotion, a mental «áos. 
lt is an unnatural and excessive disturbance of the soul (érapow 
yoxns dme Adyo, atriov © aùrjs rò Oofácev mpóoharov dyabov 
mapeivat, èb’ à kaOynxe eraipeoba).'® One kind of mental pleasure 
is the enjoyment of, the taking pleasure in, bodily pleasures. 
One enjoys bodily pleasures, it seems, only if one judges that 
they are good. Since bodily pleasures are absolutely indifferent, 
we are mistaken in judging that they are good. As something 
absolutely indifferent, we are neither to avoid nor to seek pleasur- 
able sensations. When they come, they are to be quietly observed 
but not assented to. 


~ ^ ^ , ~ - 
mávyrGs yàp cebOokyaas TO yapyaMojuo Kal TO Aeiw Tis )00ygs, üvrt- 
f ~ ` L4 ^ 
Breas aùr pn BeBovdAnpévos pndt TO kekpuuévoy KupOcat, MpåTTEL 
TO GkOAaoror. 


While we need not avoid feeling pleasures of the body, we are 
not to enjoy these sensations. Pleasure as an emotion, enjoying, 
is (or is caused by) 1° a judgment. It is as reasonable, therefore, 
to suggest that one can feel pleasure without enjoying it as it is 
to suggest that one can feel pain without being distressed by it. 


15 Leg., I, 11, 31. 

19 Stobaeus, Ecl., IT, 98, 7. For similar accounts see Oie., Fin., IT, 4, 
13; Tusc. Disp., IV, 12; Andronicus, [epi rafav, 1; Alexander Aphrod., 
Comm. in Arist. Topica II (S. V. F., III, pp. 95, 21; 98, 30; 107, 9; 95, 
43; 108, 42; 110, 27). 

17 Origines, De Principiis, III (S. V. F., IT, p. 288, 28-30). 

18 In some accounts pleasure is identified with the belief while in others 
the belief is cited as the cause of the pleasure. That it is the belief, 
cf. Arnim, S. V.F., III, pp. 115, 30; 94, 19, 22; 95, 21, 32; that it is 
eaused by the belief, TII, p. 96, 1. See, however, Brehier's account of the 
passions, Ohrysippe et l'ancien Stoicisme, pp. 245-58. 
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Mental pleasure is a movement of the soul, either caused by 
or identieal with the belief that one is attaining some good.'? 
As a máÜos to be avoided, it has two bad characteristics. The 
movement is excessive, and the belief is mistaken, irrational. 
The movement is a response to the presence of something judged 
to be good, and it is described both as & movement toward and 
as an elevation. Not only does one judge that something near 
or present is good, but also that one ought to be elated by this 
fact. Pleasure classed as a wáfos, an unhealthy mental distur- 
bance, has its counterpart in what the Stoics call ‘joy’ (xapá). 
Joy is a rational elation and is listed as one of the ebwd@eat.” 
Joy is not something essentially different from mental pleasure. 
It is rather a moderate and rational pleasure, and can thereby 
be called a good pleasure in contrast to the excessive and irra- 
tional bad pleasures. 

The nature of pleasure, as an emotion, is clear. It is an 
elation of the soul resting on the belief that some good is present. 
If the elation is excessive, unnatural, and the belief rests on a 
mistaken, an irrational judgment, the pleasure is a wd@os, an 
unhealthy mental disturbance. On the other hand, if the elation 
is moderate and the belief is justified, then the pleasure is called 
‘joy? In calling åráfea an ideal the Stoics want only to suggest 
the avoidance of the wd@y, the unhealthy mental disturbances. 
However, the way to attain dwdfaa is not to become insensible, 
to permit no emotions, but instead to substitute moderate and 
rational emotions for the excessive and irrational ones. These 
moderate and rational emotions the Stoics term eirdfea. 

The claim that the Stoics admitted that there were good 
pleasures must be qualified in two respects. ‘The first qualifica- 
tion is perhaps rather trivial. The Stoics seem to be reluctant 
to apply the name ‘pleasure’ (4$6ovj) to what they refer to as 
‘joy,’ and they apparently had two reasons for this reluctance. 
Their chief philosophical antagonists were the Hedonists, and in 
particular the Epicureans. Cicero says of Chrysippus: 


19 Of. supra. 

2 D. L., VII, 114; Cie, P». II, 4, 13; Stobaeus, Ecl, II, 90, 7; 
Andronicus, Ilepi waéav (S. V. F., IIL, p. 95, 21) ; Aspasius (8. V. F., III, 
p. 94, 4). Cf. supra, n. 16. 

“D, L., VIT, 116; Andronicus (S. V. F., TII, p. 105, 25-9). 
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Quam quidem certationem homo et actus et diligens, Chry- 
sippus, non contemnit, totumque discrimen summi boni in 
earum comparatione positum putat.” 


Plutarch does not hesitate to chide the Stoics for this reluctance. 


é ~ ` 
Ois kal aùrol tpdrov twa id rijv éevdpyetay Vretkovres alðetohat TÒ 
$ 7 ~ & x LÀ 4 x M Ed 
aisyivesbar KaAotot Kai 76 0coÜa. yxalpay Kat roùs oPous 
evAaBeias.7? 


The second reason concerns the ambiguity of the words 58ovj 
and Seca. Both words can refer to essentially bodily feelings 
as well as to emotions or mental feelings,” whereas yapa and 
xaipey are used primarily in connection with mental attitudes. 
That #8ovy and yapá are given some definite technical sense by 
the Stoics seems clear from the opening lines of one of Seneca’s 
letters. 


Magnam ex epistula tua percepi voluptatem; permitte 
enim mihi uti verbis publicis nec illa ad significationem 
Stoicam revoca. Vitium esse voluptatem credimus. Sit 
sane; ponere tamen illam solemus ad demonstrandum animi 
hilarem adfectionem. Scio, inquam, et voluptatem, si ad 
nostrum album verba derigimus, rem infamem esse et gau- 
dium nisi sapienti non contingere. Est enim animi elatio 
suis bonis verisque fidentis. Vulgo tamen sic loquimur, ut 
dicamus magnum gaudium nos ex illius consulatu aut nup- 
tiis aut ex partu uxoris percepisse, quae adeo non sunt 
gaudia, ut saepe initia futurae tristitiae sint. Gaudio autem 
iunctum est non desinere nec in contrarium verti.?5 


The second qualification concerns the word ‘good? In calling 
certain pleasures good, it must not be thought that they are good 
either as ends or as means to ends. In saying that one should 
‘do nothing on account of pleasure, ?9 the Stoics are not using 
the word ‘pleasure’ in any special sense. Whether ‘ pleasure" 
be understood as referring to bodily sensations, or to a kind of 
irrational mental disturbance, or to what they call ‘joy,’ we are 
not to seek it. Pleasure is the appreciation of a good, not a good 


23 Pin., IE, 14, 44. 

*3 Plutarch, Virt. Mor., 9, 449a. 

^: Note Plato's usage (Philebus, 63 A), ‘to enjoy pleasures’ (mácas 
noovas HbeqGar) . 

25 Ep. 59, 2. 

28 Plutarch, Stoic. Repugn., 21, 1040 b. 
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itself. If pleasure is the kind of thing that one gets from 
achieving ends, then it cannot properly and naturally be an end 
in itself. One cannot enjoy without judging what one is en- 
joying. This is not true, however, about the feeling of bodily 
pleasures. The sensations of pain and pleasure are given by 
nature before the appearance of judgment and reason.? Since 
these sensations can oceur prior to judgment, they can become the 
objects of judgments. Because there is a very good sense in 
which we can seek bodily pleasure as an end and suppose that 
it is the only good, while we can not suppose that mental 
pleasure is the only good, since mental pleasure is the apprecia- 
tion of some good, when the Stoics insist that pleasure is 
absolutely indifferent, most likely they have in mind primarily 
bodily pleasure. In what sense, then, are good pleasures good, 
if not good as ends or means? 

Good pleasures are those pleasures that the good man feels. 
Yet this is not strictly true, since the good man may feel bodily 
pleasures. Let us rather say that they are good because they 
are rational, and they are rational in several ways. First of all, 
they are appropriate to their object in not being excessive. A 
pleasure is bad when it arises out of misjudging its object. 
]t is irrational to become extremely excited about something 
that is unimportant, and this is precisely what happens in the 
case of the ráðn. One thinks that an object has extremely high 
value and thus gets all excited over the presence of this object. 
Joy is rather a mild appreciation of worthwhile things.* Good 
pleasures are also lasting. Unlike the vicious pleasures, they do 
not immediately turn into their opposites. 

Xapá, as an rdla, either is or indicates a good condition of 
the soul. It does not seem to be necessary for happtiness,?? yet 
it is a state that, apparently, it is our duty to approximate. 
Good pleasure is good in the sense that it is consequential to 
virtue. The Stoics would seem to follow Aristotle in maintaining 
that the virtuous man is the man who not only performs acts 
of virtue but performs them as the good man would, i.e. with 


"7 Cf. Gellius, N. A., XII, 5, 7. 

28 The kinds of joy listed by Andronicus (S. V.F., IIT, p. 105, 35-8) 
indicate that one can rightfully enjoy advantages, and not just that 
which would fall under the Stoic category of good. 

2° Stobaeus, Ecl., II, 77, 6. 
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pleasure. I think that one cannot help but notice the decidedly 
Aristotelian character of the Stoic account of the relation of 
pleasure to the good life.?? 


RicHARD P. HAYNES. 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII. 


PHYLARCHUS, FRAGMENT 76. 


Plutarch, Themistocles, 32, 4: kal rá$ov pév abrov (sc. 
GepuoTokAéovs) Aapapov èv vj &yopü Máyvqgres éxovot* epi 86 
Ty Acujávov ovr *AvSoxidy mpocéxew d&ov èv rø lipós rovs 
éraipous Aéyovri, Gopácayras rà Achj/ava, Siappipat robs "AOnvatovs 

. . 0 Te DíAapxos dorep ey tpaywdia tH ioropia povovod pyyavnv 
dpas Kai mpoayayor NeoxAéa twa Anpdrodww, viods @epioroxdéovs, 
ayova Povera kiveiy Kal záÜos, Ò od8 dy 6 rvyOv dyvonoetey Ort 
mwerhacrat.? 


(There follows a description of the tomb of Themistocles, 
which Diodorus the periegete located down by the Piraeus, on 
the authority of the comic poet, Plato.) 

The biographer gives us the misinformation of Andocides, but 
what was the story Phylarchus told about the sons of Themis- 
tocles? It was evidently so well known that repetition was 
unnecessary. Modern scholars have not lost sleep over this 
question, feeling perhaps that if even the tolerant Plutarch dis- 
missed the tale so abruptly nothing much was to be gained in 
its pursuit. 

Adolf Bauer looked to tragedy for the theme and thought he 
saw it in Aeschylus’ Seven against Thebes? Jacoby, on the 
other hand, believed Phylarchus had brought Neocles and 
Demopolis before the assembly with an oration, and he denied 
the theory of Bauer.? 


3? For example, cf. D. L., VII, 94: "AdAws & ofrws lilws dplfovrar rd 
ayabby, 7d TéAew» Kata dio oyiKod ws AoyucoU.  TotoUTo» Ó' elvar Tv 
dperny, Ós Te ueréxovra Tas re mpdtes ras Kar’ dperny kal robs orovdaious 
eivai’ érvyevvi)uara È rhv re xapà» kal rij etppocivny kal rà mapariyeia. 

1 F, Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist., S1 F 76 (Mueller, F. H.G., I, 354, fr. 64). 
This is Jacoby’s text; the variants suggested by Ziegler (Teubner, 1957) 
do not affect the following argument. 

* Bauer, Themistokles (1881), p. 137. 

3 F. Gr. Hist., TIC, 142 (to F 76). 
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The most recent of commentators on this passage, I believe, 
is Jürgen Kroymann, who feels that “Ph. scheint zwei Sóhne 
des Themistokles, Nikokles * und Demopolis, eingeführt zu haben, 
die gegen Widerstünde die Gebeine des Vaters in Attischer Erde 
beisetzten."5 Although Kroymann does not develop this theory 
further, he is evidently thinking of the theme of the Antigone, 
and perhaps of the fifth eentury oral tradition that held that 
Themistocles! relatives brought his bones home and buried them 
secretly. He is undoubtedly correct in assuming the story to 
have been about the bones of Themistocles, as the construction 
wept tov Asujávev or! *AySoxidy . . . re QóAapxyos . . . almost 
demands it. 

I cannot find that anyone has mentioned, in this connection, 
an item from the Suda that deserves consideration as a missing 
fragment of Phylarchus.’ 


MepioroxA€ovs aides, NeoxAns kal Anpdrodts aywviedpevor Tov 
ériraguov ayava èv “A@yvats Kal vixjoavtes eotrehavwOyoay dyvoov- 
pevot, Kal NeoxAns pév ddAryov éviknoc, Anpdrodis 96 arddtov. 
yuupiobevres O8 perà Tov ayava karaAevoÜmva, exwdtvevoay Ud 
Tov GepigrokAéous eyOpav, iropyyocdvrey roùs '"AÜqvatovs rods 
vopnous TOUs mepi TOv huydduv. 

Besides the obvious similarities: (1) a story fraught with 
theatrics, and (2) the two names, Neocles and Demopolis (which 
are to be found together nowhere else in extant literature), 
there is, I believe, evidence that this was the story Plutarch had 
read somewhere in the works of Phylarchus. First, the &yov 
mentioned by the biographer may well imply not only the con- 
flict inherent in tragedy, but also the actual dywy won by the 
two brothers. Second, there is possibly some sarcasm present 
in ô 008’ Gy 6 rvyOov ayvojoeey Gre wérAaora, perhaps to be para- 
phrased thus: “ Neocles and Demopolis may have been unrecog- 
nized (vucjcavres . . . dyvoovpevor, Suda) but there is no one 
who doesn’t recognize thts for the fiction it is.” 


* A misprint; read “ Neokles.” 

5“ Phylarchos,” E.-E., Supp. VIII (1956), col. 481, 49. 

° Thucydides, I, 138, 6. 

7 The Suda passage is not mentioned by Jacoby ad F 76. Adler, in her 
edition of the Suda, mentions only Aelian as a possible source. 

8 It should be remembered that dvyó» does not mean dywria (L. 8.d., 
S.v, 3). E.g. Doehner, in the Didot ed., translates d'yóv wrongly as 
* luctus.” 
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The historical evidence for the eventual interment of Themis- 
tocles and for the later fortunes of his heirs is almost non- 
existent. According to Plutarch’s source, at least, Neocles died 
young from the bite of a horse. Of the other sons of Themis- 
tocles, nothing is known but their names, duly recorded by the 
biographer,? and the information that Cleophantus was an 
excellent horseman.** 


There is scattered literary evidence for the ézirddtos dyov 
mentioned in the Suda, none of which can be used with assur- 
ance.** Diodorus Siculus (on the authority of Ephorus?) said 
these games were celebrated for the first time at the conclusion 
of the Persian War? The Atthidographer Amelesagoras, how- 
ever, tried to give them a respectable antiquity by deriving them 
from the games instituted by Minos for his dead son.!* For- 
tunately, the historical problems of the games in the fifth century 
are not of concern here. If Phylarchus did indeed enter the sons 
of Themistocles in the games of the Epitaphia, he would have 
been thinking of the rites as they were observed during his own 
time.5 As the point of the story surely concerns the mortal 
remains of Themistocles as much as it does his sons, one must 
suppose that Phylarchus had Neocles and Demopolis entering 
Athens in disguise and participating in the games of the Epi- 
taphia to perform for their father the final unction due all who 
had fallen in behalf of their native city.!9 


?* Them., 32, 2. 

19 Jhid. See the stemma in Kirchner, P. A., no. 6669. 

11 Plato, Meno, 93 D, cited by Plutarch, ibid. 

12 For the Epitaphia in general, see Jacoby, J. H.S., LXIV (1946), pp. 
37 ff. On the dyad» in particular, ibid., pp. 59-60 and nn.; L. Deubner, 
Attische Feste, pp. 230-1. 

13 Diod., XT, 33, 3. 

14 F, Gr, Hist., 330 F 2. For the reliability of Amelesagoras’ statement 
see Jacoby, IIIb, suppl., 606 (to F 2). 

15 There are no testimonia from Phylarchus’ day. Some of the contests 
held in the fourth century are mentioned by Plato, Menes., 249 B; Arist., 
Ath, Pol., 58, 1, adds that the polemarch was responsible for adminis- 
tering the games. 

16 Tradition held that Themistocles committed suicide rather than lead 
a Persian army against his countrymen: Plut., Them., 31, 5-6; Diod., 
XI, 58, 2-3; Schol., Arist, Eg., 84. Cf. Themistocles, Epistle 20, fin. 
(Hercher, p. 762, 10). 
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If this is accepted, a new interpretation of the entire Plutarch 
passage (T'hem., 32, 4-6) might be suggested, as follows: 


I. Concerning the remains of Themistocles the following false 
stories are told: (a) Andocides says the Athenians scattered his 
ashes, but no attention should be paid his tale, as it is a rhetorical 
trick. (b) Neither should one believe Phylarchus, who uses a 
theatrical device, bringing on the sons of Themistocles in that 
story everyone knows is false (i.e., the story from the Suda). 


II. Diodorus the periegete, on the other hand, locates the 
tomb of Themistocles around the point of the Piraeus, to which 
the lines of Plato the comie poet perhaps refer: 


€ `Y bS 7; * ne / 
ó ods è ripBos v KaA@ Kexwopévos 
^ , 7 # » re 
Tois éuTÒpOoS TpogpHots EoTaL mavTaXoÙ, 
? 3 3 é 3 7 / s x 
TOUS T ÉkmÀéovras elgmAÀéovrás T’ OWeTat, 
> 4 sf 3 F ~ ~ f 47 
xomóTay AHAN 7) TOv vey Ücáocra:. 


By the terms of this reconstruction, the verses of Plato not 
only support Diodorus, but seem io anticipate and surpass the 
fiction of Phylarchus. What better àyóv could there be than 
these djuAAaL!? with which to honor the memory of the great 
sailor? No wonder Plutarch rejected Phylarchus’ story out of 
hand. He would have been able to argue, with good reason, 
that not only was the story pure fiction, it was also outdone in 
both &yóv and s«á8os by the actual facts. 


Frank J. FROST. 
HUNTER COLLEGE, 


A TEXTUAL NOTE ON EURIPIDES’ 
PHOENISSAE 128. 


An ostracon of the 2nd cent. B.C., P. Lit. Lond., 75, published 
by H. R. Hall in Classical Review, X VIII (1904), p. 2, contains 
lines 106-18 and 128-40 of Huripides’ Phoenissae. The text is 
extremely corrupt, but noteworthy in that it supports Reiske’s 


17 The text is from Ziegler’s 1957 edition. 

18 Cf. Syll.,?* 717, 21 (100/99 B. C.) : érovíjeavro (sc. ol EpnBor) dé kal vj 
Tour] &ApgiNAap ev TQ Muévete Dittenberger’s note refers back to this line 
of Plato. 
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emendation aùroxastyvýra at line 136. We should, therefore, dis- 
tinguish two elements in this fragment; first, the numerous 
errors of a school exercise which are peculiar to the ostracon text, 
and, for the most part, readily understandable; secondly, evidence 
of an exemplar roughly contemporary with the Alexandrian 
recension, and demonstrably superior to the MS tradition in at 
least one detail. For this reason the text of the ostracon is of 
some interest at line 128. 

The corruption yeyovora yyyevefAay bears strikingly less resem- 
blance to the MS reading yiyavrı yyyevéra than one might reason- 
ably expect to find. Teyovora approximates more to ynyevéra 
than to yíyavr, whilst ygyeveÜAay implies a new variant yevéOAg. 
It is probable, therefore, that a variant reading yyyevéra yevébAa 
stood in the exemplar of P. Lit. Lond., 75. 

Support for the MS reading yiyavrı ygyevéra may be adduced 
in the parallel yéyas . . . yyywýs at Phoen., 1181; but this passage 
may be regarded conversely as the probable source of an intrusive 
gloss yéyavr. in the MS tradition. The phrase 6 yyyevys orpards 
Tíyarrov in Soph., Trach., 1058 does not constitute an exact 
parallel. 

The restored variant is seen to greater advantage in the context 
of lines 128-30: 
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We may note the typically Euripidean use of variant forms in 
yevebdg, and yévva, the effect of which is increased by the chiastic 
balance of the phrases ynyevéra yevébAa xpocdpowos and obyi 
apoamopos dpepiw yévva: cf. the variant forms yévos, yévva, and 
poipa at Medea, 419 f., where yvvawe(o yéve and àpoévov yévva 
occur in corresponding lines of strophe and antistrophe. The 
contrast is further set off by the interplay of ‘lyric’ dactyls and 
trochees in lines 128-9. 
N. Levirr. 
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Introduction. The 94-page introduction is by Gauthier. He there 
sets out the ideas which underlie his subsequent commentary. Jaeger 
was right in his general conception that the Hudemian Ethics is an 
earlier version by Aristotle himself; but Jaeger’s specification of this 
idea must be largely corrected in view of subsequent work, especially 
that of Mansion and Nuyens. The first or Idealist phase of Aris- 
totle’s thought, belonging to his first period in Athens, includes the 
On Philosophy and the On Ideas, in spite of their critieal character. 
These works are not to be assigned to the Assos period, as Jaeger 
thought. Next came the instrumentist period away from Athens, 
highly productive in logie, in physics, in zoology, in metaphysics (A, 
B, T, K 1-8, M 9-10, N), in polities (II, ILI, VIT, VIII), and in ethies 
(Eudemian Ethics). Gauthier devotes several pages to the recon- 
struction of Aristotle's life at this period, including some of the 
guesses usual in this type of writing (^il est possible qu'il ait,” “ eest 
vraisemblablement d'alors que datent,” “ peut-être aussi est-il permis 
de conjecturer que”). During this period Aristotle came to dis- 
believe flatly in the immortality of the soul, as he still did in the 
Nicomachean Ethics, ef. 1100a12-14 and 1115a26-27 (I deny that 
these passages give this conclusion). Jaeger’s account of the religi- 
osity of the Hudemian Ethics is mistaken because, as Mansion has 
shown, Book A of the Metaphysics, whose doctrines Jaeger found in 
the Eudemian Ethics, was not written until the end of Aristotle’s life. 
The two ethics are much less radically opposed in doctrine than 
Jaeger made them; but still there is a development from one to the 
other. 

During Aristotle’s second period at Athens his thought entered a 
third and ultimate phase, the hylomorphist, meluding Parts of 
Animals, 1, Metaphysics, Z, H, O, I, A, M, and On the Soul. He 
had held his theory of matter and form from the first (ef. Physics, 
1); but he passed most of his life without thinking of applying it 
to living things. Throughout his instrumentist period body and soul 
still seemed to him to be two things, not one. Only his latest 
thought, tentatively in Parts of Animals, I, and firmly in On the Soul, 
makes man a single substance, of which body and soul are but the 
matter and the entelechy. 

The Nicomachean Ethics belongs to Aristotle’s last period, but by 
no means to the end of it. When it was written, Aristotle had still 
no suspicion of the theory of the intellect which he develops in On the 
Soul. It is a transitional ethics, already far from Plato, but equally 
far from what could have been his definitive ethies, if it had ever 
seen the light. 

424. 
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Unlike Aristotle's *exoterie? works, which were popular publica- 
tions, his treatises are intramural evidences and results! of his 
teaching. They are not unities, but collections of small logo? or 
methodot, henee containing repetitions and doublets and oddments 
(Mansion). Such is the Nicomachean Ethics. Both the Ethics are 
based on the distinction of three goods, wisdom, virtue, and pleasure, 
giving rise to three kinds of life. Their organizing principle is to 
criticize each of these lives in turn, so as to find what it has to con- 
tribute to the mixed good which is happiness. (Gauthier is not 
convincing here.) 

The common view that the Nicomachean Ethics has two moralities 
is false. The magnanimous man of Book IV and the philosopher of 
Book X are one and the same. One might as well say that Aristotle 
has two ethics because he writes separately of the courageous man 
and the temperate man. 

It is legitimate to suppose that the Nicomachean Ethics was first 
edited by the young Nicomachus under the direction of Theophrastus, 
hence little before 300 B.C. It is L'Éthique de Nicomaque, not 
L’Ethique à Nicomaque as it is commonly called in France today. 
The book was never lost to the world in a cave in Scepsis, though it 
may have been generally neglected between the death of Theophrastus 
and the edition by Andronicus. 

Gauthier proceeds to give a long and admirably judicious review 
of the students of the book, including Theophrastus, Aspasius, 
Christians, Arabs, Grosseteste, Albert, Thomas, Grant, Rassow, Ram- 
sauer, Stewart, Burnet (“le meilleur peut-étre, en tous cas le plus 
suggestif des commentaires de l'Éthique "), Joachim (“ qui... avait 
eu la sagesse de ne pas publier <ses cours), . . . qu'on a ern mal- 
heureusement devoir faire paraître en 1951 "), and Dirlmeier (“ Pour- 
quoi faut-il que tant de doeumentation aboutisse à si peu d'esprit 
eritique et de sens historique? ") 

Text. The introduction ends with a short discussion of texts, and 
here we receive a shock. Gauthier does not tell us plainly what text 
he and his assistant are translating and discussing. “ Plutôt que de 
nous astreindre à suivre une édition particuliére, nous avons préféré 
signaler les divergences des éditeurs dans notre commentaire, toutes 
les fois que le sens y est intéressé.” The commentary does in fact 
often tell us what reading the authors prefer; but there is no 
guarantee that these are all of the authors’ divergences from a known 
text, and there is no certainty what text they are divergent from. 
Gauthier says that the best and most useful edition is Susemihl’s 
edition of 1880, together with the appendix to his edition of the HE. 
He also says that the only edition easily accessible today is that of 
Bywater. 

The translation itself never says what text it is translating. Hence 
to find what text a given sentence translates it is necessary to look 
at the commentary and also at either Susemihl or Bywater or both, 
and still you cannot be sure. If the translation seems incorrect even 
after you have consulted all three, you do not know what to think. 
It is a great pity, at the present day, not to translate Bywater and 
indicate every divergence from Bywater on the same page as the 
translation. 
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Gauthier rejects By water's ‘idolatry’ (II, p. 298) of the Lauren- 
tian manuscript LX XXI, 11, known as K>. He is a bold innovator 
and acceptor of other men’s innovations. '' Est-ce sagesse de refuser 
une conjecture, sous prétexte d'éviter une acrobatie eritique, quand 
on est foreé aprés cela pour expliquer un texte ‘ difficile’ de tomber 
dans une acrobatie dialectique? La réponse est affaire de goût. 
Personnellement, j'ai toujours préféré la critique; c'est labus de la 
logique qui me donne le vertige." 

So his text has more than 150 divergences from Bywater. A great 
many of them are due to his eare to make the train of thought clear, 
an enterprise at which he is expert. For example, he tends to change 
6é into § whenever he thinks the sentence is a conclusion, and 87 
or yáp into 8é whenever he thinks the sentence is not a conclusion 
It is an unmixed good to show a sequence of ideas in a received text; 
but it is a mixed good to emend a text in order to show a sequence 
of ideas. I think he abandons the manuscripts too often. 

Translation. The work begins with an unfortunate ambiguity as 
to who made the translation. ‘“Avant-Propos. Ce livre est pour 
la plus grande partie l’écho des cours d’explication de textes et de 
philosophie morale que j’ai donnés au collége théologique de Cham- 
béry-Leysse de 1944 à 1952. Le P. Jolif, qui fut alors un de mes 
premiers éléves, l'a complété en écrivant la traduction et le com- 
mentaire des livres IT, V et VII (ch. 1-11) .. . R.-A. Gauthier, O. P.” 
This leaves it uncertain who wrote the translation of Books I, III, 
IV, VI, and VIII-X. I have, however, ascertained from Father Jolif 
that he translated only Books IT, V, and VII 1-11. 

Metaphors, The translation brings out the metaphors in the Greek. 
It seems sometimes also to revive metaphors that were dead to Aris- 
totle when he wrote them. It even introduces metaphors that have 
no support whatever in Aristotle’s text. Thus éupeAéorepoy 1127b8 
= de meilleur ton. de yàp lows troturécat rparov 1098a21 = le 
sculpteur ne doit-il pas commencer par dégrossir le bloc? rois ékrós 
áyaÜots Kexopnynuévov 1101a15 = pourvu du choeur des biens ex- 
térieurs. xai Gewpnpatayv 9' cbmope vj Stavoia 1166226 = et d'objets 
à penser, il regorge dans sa pensée, on which Gauthier comments: 


“Le mot fait image: la pensée du vertueux . . . est comme un 
grenier.  droma 1165212 = déplacé. émi ray abróv Ovres 1167b6 
== ear ils mouillent .. . sur les mêmes ancres. ý 88 da rò ywpwjowuov 


éykAgnuaruc; 1162b16 = e'est au contraire un nid à querelles que 
l'amitié fondée sur utile. 

Expansion. The translation is more of an explication than of a 
translation. Everything compressed or elliptical is expanded to full 
clarity. Bekker’s 88 pages, or 176 columns, which make 223 small 
octavo pages in By water, make 318 large octavo pages here. áAw 
= d'un nouveau point de vue, 1139bl4.  oóy - et ce sera notre 
conclusion, 1147al7. œvoikórepoy = plus profondément ancré dans 
la nature, 1149b6. ei ny Cow StadvAdrrey = sinon pour le plaisir de 
soutenir une thèse paradoxale, 109622. pév... 8é is often rendered 
by an inserted sentence, such as * Plutót que de répondre par un 
oui ou par un non, il vaut mieux distinguer," 1165bl. Whole sen- 
tences are added to make the train of thought clear, e.g. 1168229. 
oor ov0 HSovai = “Å oÙ il suit que les plaisirs qu'on y prend ne 
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sont eux non plus ni plaisants par nature ni plaisants purement et 
simplement," 1153a6. Where Aristotle writes SPATIO once and 
understands it twice, they write ‘ accomplissant . . pratiquant . 
faisant, 1103bl. Where Aristotle writes £pyov . . . épyow, they 
write ‘rude tâche . .. vrai labeur; 1109a24-5. In 1152b5-6 two 
whole statements are inserted to turn Aristotle’s enthymemes into 
syllogisms. 

Aristotle’s demonstratives, whose reference is often uncertain, are 
often replaced by definite descriptions. Tavra = ‘ La place respective 
que nous attribuons ainsi aux divers éléments dont se compose le 
bonheur, 1099b29. rivas Aéyopuey = ‘quelle est la qualité que le 
langage courant attribue aux sages, 1140828. ékárepos éavrov Bov- 
Agra, = ‘deux rivaux sont en présence et ... l'un et lautre veut 
que ce soit lui qui exerce le pouvoir, 11672338. 

The translation often makes Aristotle more specific. moAA4 = ‘ des 
mille et des cents, 1121b7. d:adépea = ‘ progrès, 1128a24. ávra 
cuvexe: == ‘ assure la permanence de toutes les communautés, 1133227. 
ev0ds yap roawr 7) r&y wpaKTov VAn éoriv = ' La matière des actions 
morales est en effet, au plus profond d’elle-méme, rebelle à une 
législation universelle 1137b19. ý da trys Oyews 590v = ‘le plaisir 
qu'on prend à voir un beau garcon, 116724. On 1146b30 they write: 
“nous laissons au texte son earaetére quelque peu équivoque,” 
because this is probably the only place where they translate an 
ambiguity as such. 

Every nuance is brought out. diXooóovs = ‘ philosophe, c'est-à- 
dire ami du savoir, 1096215. S:opica: = ‘définir assez nettement 

our pouvoir les bien distinguer, 1109b33. ý= ‘ou pour mieux 
dire? 1110a2. aiperai = ‘des biens, au sens où est un bien l'objet 
de la décision, 1110212. xégues = ‘monument qui fait la parure 
de la cité; 1123a7. 

The one thing that they never translate, evidently, is Aristotle's 
brevity or pregnancy. Aristotle is no longer an epigrammatist, when 
his éo7t yap 7 kakia $Üapruc) apyns becomes ‘ Le vice est en effet la 
corruption du principe méme de l'action 

A good many of the expansions amount to falsehood, in my 
opinion. It is quite improper to translate éx zaiSwy with ‘ dés la plus 
tendre enfance, 1148b30, or rò ràeioyv by ‘la part du lion,’ 1168b16. 
The translation of the three lines 1156b28-30 contains four improper 
additions to the sense. 

Tentativeness. Aristotle seems to me to write in the Hthics with 
a tentative and deprecatory style, putting forward his views with 
hesitation and ‘Attic urbanity.’ These authors, on the contrary, find 
him to be throughout firm and decided. 1099b13-14, 'AAAà rovro 
uev tows dAAns Gv etm oKepyews olkeaórepov = ‘Nous examinerons la 
question une autre fois: ce sera certainement plus à propos.’ 
“Comme souvent chez A., tows, plutot qui n'atténue laffirmation, 
la renforce, et l'optatif avec dy équivaut à un futur." Accor dingly, 
tows is usually rendered by * assurément’ or ‘ certes? or ‘sans doute ' 
or ‘bien sur’; and the optative is often turned into an indicative. 
* L'optatif dans... conclusion... est normal chez A. ... et il y 
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équivaut à notre futur (les prémisses posées, il arrivera ceci ...)." 
I incline to think rather that it is Attic urbanity, suggesting that 
the inference is by no means certain, and would be better rendered 
by a conditional in French and English too. 

There is nothing tentative about Aristotle’s éou«ev according to 
these translators. It means ‘a tout Pair de, 1101a30, 1110b15, 25. 
They think that biAnots TONEL ÉOLKEV, 1168218, means ‘ aimer, c'est 
agir ou cela en a tout Pair’; I think it means ‘ loving 1s like making.’ 

They take Aristotle’s daiveras as expressing certainty whenever 
such a reading is possible and sometimes when it is impossible. 
They frequently render it as ‘saute aux yeux,’ and the recurrences 
of this phrase are quite tiresome. It is true that ei 02 ravra. daiverat, 
1113b18, means ‘si... Cest là une évidence’; but yeAota haiverat, 
1110228, means ‘seem absurd’ (Ross) and not ‘impossible de voir 

. autre chose que de ridicules excuses’? gaivera: mèy yàp dAAo êy 
dÀÀy mpá£e, 1097a16, means ‘it seems different in different actions’ 
(Ross), not f cest qu'en effet, cela saute aux yeux, il est autre dans 
une action et autre dans une autre.’ dAalovela daivera, 1127b28, 
means ‘ this seems to be boastfulness’ (Ross), not ‘ eest .. . vantardise 
manifeste) In VIII, 1-5, Aristotle often qualifies his remarks on 
friendship with daiveror; he does not mean that what he is saying is 
obvious, as Gauthier’s translations imply; he means that it is probable. 

Aristotle’s okei hardly ever means ‘il semble’ according to this 
translation. Its full force is ‘aux yeux de la foule’ (on 1124a20) ; 
and typical renderings are ‘tout le monde l'avouera sans doute, 
1118227, ‘de l'aveu unanime; 1102a7, ‘de l'aveu de tous,’ 1138222, 
‘aux yeux du vulgaire, 1152a10, ‘selon l'adage populaire, 1169b10, 
‘tout le monde reconnaitra,’ 1096a14, 1097b27, ‘on le sait,’ 1098222. 

But, when Aristotle introduces his definition of magnanimity with 
Soxet, he does not mean that everybody already knows and believes it. 
It was not the universal contemporary opinion that there is no good 
or ill for the dead man (1115a27). It was not the universal con- 
temporary opinion that ‘every man has some duty towards every 
one who can take part in law and convention’ (1161b6). That 
Svvapis . . . Kal €mto Tij Ooket TOv evaytiov 7) abri) eivai, 1129a13, was 
one of Aristotle’s technical novelties, not something of which he 
could say: ‘tout le monde en convient.’ 

Transpositions. The authors hold that they can do better in 
ordering the parts of NE than did its original editor, even if this 
was Aristotle himself (II, p. 386). Consequently they often transpose 
the received order, e.g. “ pour conserver . . . le plan, plus logique, 
que nous avons dégagé" (II, p. 385). “‘On peut souvent, sans 
erainte de se tromper, dire qu'un passage est une interpolation, 
écrit Stewart, ‘mais il est presque toujours risqué de lui assigner 
une autre place.) Cette réserve est trés justifiée; elle vaut surtout 
pour le livre V, qui est un recueil de notes plutót qu' un traité élaboré. 
Il nous à eependant paru meilleur de grouper les développements 
suivant un plan logique, autant qu'il était possible” (II, p. 406). 
Thus in Book I they transpose to bring together the three discussions 
of method. There are at least three transpositions in III. They 
invert the order of the last two chapters of V, and give each of these 
chapters a further inversion within itself, There are a quantity of 
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small transpositions in VI. In VIII they have transposition com- 
bined with double-columning, offering to extricate the ‘ inextrieable- 
ment emmélées’ (II, p. 677). 

It does not appear that they are aware of the disadvantages of 
these transpositions. Editors have never agreed with each other on 
transpositions and never will. Consequently every new transposition 
increases the labor and confusion of those who read more than one 
editor. Every person who wants this translation of a partieular 
sentence may easily spend two minutes finding it. There are, of 
course, some indications in the translation of where transpositions 
have been made. But there are not enough. Suppose, for instance, 
that you want to see Gauthier’s translation of 1142a31-2. You easily 
arrive at his pages 172-3 in volume I, which declare themselves in 
the running head to be a translation of 1141b31-1142b2; but 1142a31- 
2 are not there, and there is nothing on that page to tell where they 
have got to. This is infuriating. It may take you two minutes of 
irritation to find their translation of a passage in VIII, 1-5, and 
two more to find their commentary on it. On page 746 Gauthier 
refers you back to his discussion of oùx àAóyos in 1095b15; owing 
to the transpositions thereabouts, it will take you five minutes to find 
this. I wish they had obeyed the ‘ justified reserve’ which they quote 
from Stewart. I wish they had followed Bywater’s suggestion, in 
his Contributions, pp. vi-vil, that an editor should try to correct 
seribes’ errors originating in some manuscript after the book had 
been made up and assumed its present form, but not try to correct 
the original editors or show what their material was. I wish they 
had said of the whole text what they say of a part which Jackson 
transposed : “ le mieux est de le prendre comme il vient” (TI, p. 422). 

On the whole this is not a close translation. It gets the precise 
meaning much less often than Ross and Rackham do; and there are 
probably less than 30 places where it is more correct than Ross. 

On the other hand, the imprecisions and ineorreetions are never 
due to ignorance. They are intended and self-conscious, and they 
result from much scholarship and reflexion. They are due either to 
some explicit theory about the meaning of an expression, or to an 
almost wanton decision to do something other than translate exactly. 
For example, Gauthier knows that duerapéAnros yap ws eizeiv 1166229 
does not mean ‘ Le repentir, il ne sait pour ainsi dire pas ce que cest. 

The Commentary. The second Tome, physically divided into two 
volumes but paged as one, consists mostly of Gauthier’s enormous 
commentary, 913 pages long. It is very good; and I think it will 
not be worth anybody’s while to start on another one for thirty years. 
Gauthier is a very interesting writer on the topic of virtues and 
vices. He has already shown that in his book on Magnanimité (Paris, 
1951); and he shows it again here. He has the natural equipment 
required for a commentator, great patience and persistence and 
judiciousness and objectivity. There is no question, with him, of 
adopting an interpretation because it was held by Thomas, or would 
make Aristotle nearer to Christianity, or would further any desirable 
end except the extension of historical knowledge. The consideration 
of Christian doctrines serves only to bring out by comparison the 
essence of Aristotle’s doctrines. 
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Gauthier has also acquired the great scholarship needed. The book 
abounds with illuminating passages for comparison, all translated 
into French; and all previous study of the NE is used to good effect. 
The EE is most effectively used. 

It is all very clearly written and expounded. He gives the possible 
interpretations in order, assigning their supporters and the reasons 
for them, and ends with the one he prefers. He expounds Aristotle's 
obseure train of thought with remarkable persuasiveness. lle gives 
excellent histories of the concepts appearing in NE, so that the work 
is an important contribution to the history of moral ideas. 

He is thoroughly imbued with historical spirit, as the following 
quotations show. He rejects the “ travers propre aux scolastiques qui 
ne peuvent lire A. sans y retrouver des élaborations qui lui sont bien 
postérieures,” p. 192. “Tl ne m'est possible . . . de retrouver tout 
saint Thomas dans A.” p. 220. “Il faut, une fois de plus, se 
demander si A. a seulement songé à ce probléme," p. 343. “ En vertu 
de quel principe se refuse-t-on à reconnaitre chez A. une contradic- 
tion?” p. 663. Yet he does not confine himself to history, but also 
takes occasion sometimes to judge the validity of the doctrines which 
he finds in NE. 

To attempt to eritieize or even merely to indieate the contents of 
this big eommentary would be absurdly long. I shall only point to 
a few of the many things that have interested me. 

On Book I Gauthier says that, although there is much dialectic 
in NE, moral knowledge is not dialectic in Aristotle’s opinion. It is 
an original kind of knowledge, neither dialectic nor science but 
‘sagesse,’ dpdyno.s, which unites as nothing else does the contingency 
of dialectical knowledge with the universality of scientific knowledge. 

1096b27-8, cà ad’ évós clva 7} mpòs êv Gravra avvrcAéiv are one type 
of equivocity, not two. NH denies that the word ‘good’ belongs to 
this type; but finally Aristotle came to think it did, in Metaph., T, 
as Robin said. (But Metaph., T, 2, 1003a33-b19, does not mention 
‘good’; and the implication that Metaph. T is later than NE was 
contradicted in the Introduction.) 

Aóyos is usually ‘ règle, following Burnet, ox ‘règle morale,’ as in 
the definition of moral virtue in 1107a1l. At other times it is ‘ défini- 
tion, ‘raisonnement, ‘démonstration, ‘réflexion.’ Merà Aóyov ean 
be ‘après mire réflexion.’ Ilapà Aóyov can be ‘anormal. 

"Exev is to be translated ‘de son plein gré! and not ‘volontaire.’ 
The concept of the voluntary is the result of a long effort of reflexion 
which only began with Plato and Aristotle. The elementary nature 
of Aristotle’s concept is exemplified by his confusing that which is 
in us with that which is in our power. This confusion of spontaneity 
with liberty allowed him not to see that his determinist theory of 
action ruins his belief in free will. But his belief in free will is 
rudimentary and implicit; he does not have the concept of will. 

IIpoaipects is decision. It differs from BovAnows or wish not as 
choice of means differs from adoption of end, but as effective decision 
differs from ineffective wish, though ineffective wishes do tend to 
concern themselves more with ends and less with means than does 
effective decision. Aristotle’s discussion of it awkwardly applies to 
moral action notions originally developed to explain production; in 
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his view the analysis of production and the analysis of ee are 
interchangeable. 

Gauthier rightly rej jects Burnet’s view that the portrait of the 
magnanimous man is a joke; but he finds more humor in NE than 
most interpreters do, and in this too he is right. “A. ne dédaignait 
pas d’égayer ses cours par une plaisanterie, méme si elle tombait un 
peu à faux," on 1153a26. I have the impression that Aristotle smiles 
more in NE than in any other work. Anyhow, this work contains 
at least fifteen jokes. I do not imply that it contains at least fifteen 
statements which Aristotle intended to be ironieal and regarded as 
literally false; for the utterance of a true statement may be funny 
as well as the utterance of a false one. Thus Gauthier is right in 
thinking 1163a7 to be a joke, but wrong in ealling it ironical. It is 
one of those jokes that consist in uttering an obvious truth. 

Gauthier’s excellent discussion of magnanimity includes an inter- 
esting quotation from Ariston of Ceos on the difference between 
magnanimity and pride. 

The magnanimous man is inactive, dpyds, 1124b24. “On s’étonne, 
aprés une déelaration si explicite, que nombre d'auteurs ... aient cru 
devoir faire du magnanime un homme d'aetion, au point même de 
voir dans la magnanimité le sommet de la vie active, l'antithése par 
eonséquent de la philosophie, sommet de la vie contemplative. . 
En fait le philosophe est bien le seul à pouvoir être magnanime.” 

Gauthier finds, in passages like éxwy 8 6 émieuc]s ovdérore rpdéet 
7a davAa, 1128b29, an optimistic view of man which contrasts with 
the Christian view that even the best man sins seven times a day. 
I ineline rather to think that such statements are not meant to tell 
us the nature of man but the meaning of érietxyjs. The question 
whether anybody is érexrjs is not being raised. The whole discussion 
of Book IV is very interesting. 

In Book V Jolif appears to overlook the distinction between 
Sixacootyn and Sixacoy. Aixaioy is an objective act or state of affairs; 
and &xaoctvn is the subject’s habit of pursuing this objective state 
of affairs. He offers no comment on the great mystery of Aristotle’s 
account of justice in exchange, which is how Aristotle can have 
supposed that it is possible to give numerical values to the builder 
and the cobbler and that it would make a difference to the prices of 
their products if we did. 

The discussion of Book VI is very interesting and includes a 
novel analysis of its plan. What the mean is to moral virtue, truth 
is to intellectual virtue. Aristotle has but two intellectual virtues; 
and the plan of the Book is to reduce to one or other of these two 
anything that may seem in common thought or in Platonism to be a 
third intellectual virtue. Gauthier is right in this; but it does not 
justify translating £gro, 1139b15, by ‘Partons done de l'opinion 
régnante selon laquelle) Aristotle passes in review all the intellec- 
tual virtues recognized by Platonism, except memory and docility 
(ef. Rep. 486-7 and other places), which the Academy had itself 
dropped. 

Svveors is conscience, a notion already to be found in Democritus 
(frags. 77, 183, 181) and Euripides (Orestes, 395-6). By Aristotle’s 
time the two aspects of what we now call moral conscience were 
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already distinct, namely consequent conscience or reflexion on our 
past acts (and to this Aristotle gave no place in his ethics), and 
antecedent conscience, the normative judgement that guides our 
future acts (and this Aristotle called oiveous and included in his 
ethics). Gauthier devotes seven pages to recommending this; they 
are interesting; but they are largely irrelevant and wholly uncon- 
vineing. 

Duty in NE. Gauthier ends his discussion of VI with 15 pages 
urging his view that the notion of moral duty is abundantly present 
in NE. Aristotle’s $póvgo:s was, he holds, a specifically moral wis- 
dom. The contradictory interpretation is largely an invalid inference 
from the truth that Aristotle did not have the notion of an intuition 
of first principles in the moral sphere. 'Apy? yàp rò or. in morals. 
We start from the fact that, for example, it is right for me to stay 
at my post, and we proceed by induction from such facts to the 
general notion of virtue (ef. pp. 19-20 on 1095b6). Gauthier seems 
to imply that Aristotle made no distinction within $póvgou corres- 
ponding to the distinction of vous from émorjyn within codía. 
Aristotle's kaAóv is only rarely the aesthetically beautiful; ordinarily 
it is moral goodness, eonsisting in measure but also in duty. Of 
course the verb ety does not always mean moral duty in NE (nor 
does ‘devoir? in France); but it does so about 170 times. So 
Aristotle must have reflected on duty and technically elaborated the 
notion of it. (How very unconvincing this is! Technical elabora- 
tion of the notion of duty would have resulted in there being a 
chapter devoted to rò Séov, just as there are chapters devoted to éxav 
and BovAnois and so on, The fact that there is no chapter analysing 
T0 6éoy, and no chapter analysing rò kaAóv, is sufficient evidence 
that Aristotle had not technically elaborated these concepts!) By 
examining the occurrences of rárrey Gauthier convinces himself that 
“it is beyond doubt that the imperative which is the rule . . 
expresses an obligation in the proper sense, <and> if the rule, as 
being an imperative, makes a duty of the act which it commands, 
that is because it states a moral obligation” (p. 573). Virtuous acts 
are moral values for Aristotle, although he also regards them as 
means to happiness. “If A.’s ethics is not an ethics of conscience, 
that is not because he failed to elaborate the idea of conscience and 
the connected ideas of duty and moral obligation. On the contrary, 
it is because he thought it necessary to go further, as far as the 
notion of a wisdom which continues beyond the point where con- 
science stops, namely the threshold of free decision, enters into the 
decision, dnd accompanies the action to its ...end. Antecedent 
conscience is overtaken and relegated to the background under the 
name of giveots. Consequent conscience or ovvelSnots disappears 
because it is useless. A/s ethics is an ethics not of conscience but 
of wisdom, owing to the very feature that makes it a specifically 
pagan ethics and radically opposed to Christian ethics, namely the 
io humanism that made him think that sin could be abolished ” 

p. 575). 

Gauthier reads 8e for i8ciy in 1142b19. He would like to read 
óev in Magna Moralia, 3197b14. Jolif frequently introduces a moral 
idea into the translation where some translators would not, ‘UxApap 


re 
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1147227, 30 — ' doit . . . doit nécessairement, The translation of 
1115b7 10, which occupies 9 lines of French, includes 3 occurrences 
of the word * légitimement ' for which there is no obvious reason in 
the text, émawovvra, 1148a32 = ' méritent d’être loués.’ 0L Tayels 
röv Staxovwy, 1149a27 = ‘ serviteurs tro p empressés. Tov dvediLo- 
pévov, 1169a4 = ‘de celle qu'on flétrit à juste titre) ^ moXUQuxon 
1170b23 = ‘trop d'amis) The translation throughout makes a more 
moralistie impression than does the Greek. 

On Book VII Jolif correctly writes that Aristotle remained unable 
to escape from Soeratic intellectualism and this bore heavily upon his 
theory of incontinence. Aristotle does the best that can be done 
with the Soeratie theory, and adds some interesting details to it; but 
he eannot definitely show that incontinence is something other than 
ignorance. Jolif rightly adopts Stewart’s zepryivera, in 1147b16. 
He sees no difficulty in the conception of the àxóAacros in this Book. 

In Books VIII and IX Gauthier regards Aristotle’s friendship for 
utility as an archaic and sophistie idea. He illuminates the books 
by quotations from Plato and EE. “A. n’a méme pas soupconné 
Vexistence de )’amour-agapée” (p. 690). Gauthier is too subtle in 
interpreting the difficult 1169b29-33. Aristotle is not contrasting 
évépyeia With évreAdyerr. He is not thinking that “se contempler soi- 
méme reste un privilége de Dieu (Mét., A, 7 et 9)”; and does A say 
that only God can contemplate himself? Aristotle here means only 
that happiness is not a possession but rather an activity. 

Indexes, The work ends with six lists. (1) A list of 43 errors 
in the printing of the work. I have noticed 25 more. 68 errors is 
a very small number for so many pages. The work is well and 
handsomely printed. 

(2) A list of the manuseripts of NE referred to in the com- 
mentary. 

(3) A list, 24 pages long, of studies of NE published since 1912, 
with a few earlier ones. A few of the entries include some infor- 
mation about the contents or some eritieism. He does not tell us 
here that Dirlmeier’s translation is accompanied by 364 pages of 
commentary, though he does elsewhere. Of Dürmg's Aristotle in the 
Ancient Biographical Tradition he says: “ permettra de rectifier 
plusieurs points de notre intr.” Many works mentioned in the com- 
mentary are not listed here, because they are earlier than 1912 or 
because they are not primarily about NE. 

(4) A list, 16 pages long, of persons mentioned in the introduction 
or commentary. It does not refer to mentions in the previous list, 
even when an important criticism is made there. 

(5) A list, 4 pages long, of Greek words explained in the intro- 
duction or commentary. It tends not to mention utterly common 
words on which nevertheless the authors have an important opinion. 

(6) A list, 29 pages long, of matters mentioned in the introduction 
or translation or commentary. 

I congratulate les Péres Gauthier et Jolif on completing a large 
and valuable work. 


RICHARD ROBINSON. 
ORIEL COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
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Kurt Latte. Römische Religionsgeschiehte. Munich, C. H. Beck, 
1960. Pp. xvi + 443; 16 plates. DM. 38.50 (cloth), 34 (paper). 
(Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, 5. Abt., 4. Teil.) 


Every review of Latte’s book will inevitably include a comparison 
with Wissowa’s Religion und Kultus der Römer (2nd ed., 1912), its 
predecessor in the Müller Handbuch, which has been so preeminent 
in the field that even those who attacked the author’s theories cited 
their evidence from his pages. Latte has not written, and, as he 
explains in his preface, did not intend to write another edition of 
Wissowa. Instead of a reference book in which, except for a brief 
historical survey, the material was presented topically, we now have 
a history of Roman religion, richly documented with references to the 
ancient sources, and with invaluable modern bibliography in the 
notes. This combination of historical treatment and documentation 
has not previously been available on the same scale. Latte’s broad 
knowledge of the literature and the heroic effort with which he re- 
wrote the book after the loss of the original manuseript put us all 
greatly in his debt, One must, however, recognize that the chrono- 
logical arrangement of the material sometimes makes it difficult to 
loeate the diseussion of a topie, and unfortunately the index is not 
much help here. It is far from complete, inconsistent in its system 
of references and occasionally inaeeurate.? For quick and easy access 
to the ancient evidence, Wissowa remains indispensable, 

Although in the main body of the book the material is presented 
chronologically, Latte has made some concessions to the character of 
the Handbuch. He begins with a chapter on the sources and one on 
the history of the subject, concludes with a detailed and very valuable 
appendix on sacrifice and prayer, one on the priesthoods, which is 
less successful, a brief one on the problem of the Argei, a ehrono- 
logical list of Roman temples,? and a ealendar.* The first chapter 
classifies the material under the headings Calendars, Inscriptions, and 
Literary Sources, The notes on the first might well have referred 
to Leuze’s invaluable review article and to some recent discoveries. 


tJ. Bayet’s important book, Histoire politique et psychologique de la 
religion romaine (Paris, 1957) has an excellent bibliography, but the 
source material cited in the notes is limited. 

?Ín the text careless editing has failed to catch some errors in 
spelling, punctuation, and cross references. There are also some time- 
consuming wrong references. On pp. 3, n. 3 and 391, n. 3 there are 
references to C.T. L., VI, 4, 3, 39443, which I cannot locate. From the 
context on p. 391, I think this is the inscription published in N. S., 1914, 
pp. 464-78, and as no. 100 by A. Pasoli, Acta Fratrum Arvalium 
(Bologna, 1950), pp. 46-8. Latte’s statement on the history of the 
epulum Jovis on p. 251 seems to be contradicted on p. 377. 

3 On p. 416 for the date of the temple of the Penates in Velia, read 
October 14 for December 14. 

* For comment on the calendar see addendum at the end of this review. 

5“ Bericht über die Literatur zur römischen Chronologie (Kalender und 
Jahrzühlung) in den Jahren 1901-1928," J. A. W., COXXVII (1930), pp. 
97-139. The reference on p. 2, n. 1, implies that a fragment of a calendar 
published by Mancini, Bull. Comm., LXIII (1935), p. 35 (not p. 256 as 
given) belongs to the republican Fasti Antiates, whereas it is the Fasti 
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Under the seeond, Latte ineludes also the exeavations of temples, and 
numismatie evidence. Throughout the book he makes extensive and 
interesting use of inseriptions. He refers to coins frequently, but, 
to the relief of at least one reader, does not push their use to 
extremes. He could have made more of the evidence of monuments. 
Latte’s definition of literary sources is surprisingly limited. He dis- 
cusses only authors who might be called antiquarian, and makes no 
reference to Cieero, Livy, Tacitus, or any of the poets except Ovid, 
although later he cites them regularly. Throughout the body of the 
book he makes little use of literature for the interpretation of ideas 
and is very cautious in his handling of myth and legend.9 The use- 
fulness of the chapter on the history of research on the subject is 
diminished by its dogmatic tone. The methods of many writers 
whose theories have enlivened the literature over the past forty years 
are severely criticised, rather than analyzed, and their works receive 
scant attention, if any, in the footnotes. In general, Latte leans 
towards the interpretations of early Roman religion represented at 
present by H. J. Rose and H. Wagenvoort, although he is too inde- 
pendent a thinker to be identified with any particular group. The 
chapter ends with a selected bibliography, in which one misses 
particularly A. Grenier’s Les Religions Etrusque et Romaine (Paris, 
1948), and F. Cumont’s Luz Perpetua (Paris, 1949). G. De Sanctis’ 
chapter on Roman religion in Storia dei Romani (IV, Part II, vol. 1) 
was probably omitted because it is not a complete book. 

Chapter 3 is an undocumented summary of the rest of the book, 
which introduces one to the main lines of Latte’s interpretation. 
Chapters 4-11 carry the history through the Augustan period, and 
Chapter 12 deals with “ Die Loyalitütsreligion der Kaiserzeit.” The 
rest of the Empire is eovered in less than fifty pages, an arrange- 
ment of which Latte says in the preface (p. vii): “ Die Kapitel 13 
und 14 sind mit Absicht knapp gehalten, weil eine Darstellung der 
Kultur des zweisprachigen Weltreichs ohne Hereinziehen der öst- 
lichen Reiehshülfte nicht gegeben werden kann, und für sie ist im 
Rahmen des Handbuchs dureh den zweiten Band von Nilssons grie- 
chischer Religionsgeschichte gesorgt." J shall therefore confine most 
of my comments to the first twelve chapters. 

Latte organizes the historical development of Roman religion on 


Mag. Vic. (I.I., XIII, I, no. 20). Latte habitually refers to Fasti 
Antiates without distinguishing between the republican one and its 
successor, which is of much less value. To Heurgon’s argument that 
Fasti Sabini is evidence for the planetary week may now be added that 
of two other Fasti, see A. Degrassi “ Un nuovo frammento di calendario 
romano e la settimania planetaria di sette giorni," Atti del terzo con- 
gresso internazionale di epigrafia greca e latina (Roma, 1959), pp. 94- 
104. 

? See p. 7: “ Völlig auszuscheiden hat für die Geschichte der römischen 
Religion der Mythos. Es ist anerkannt, dass selbst so zentrale Geschich- 
ten wie die Herkunft der Rómer von Troja sieh erst im 4. Jh. v. Chr. 
entwickelt haben und dass hier die Gleichsetzung römischer und grie- 
ehischer Gótter bereits die Voraussetzung ist. Bei einer motivgeschicht- 
lichen Analyse zerfallen diese Mythen und es bleibt keine greifbare Form 
wirklich rémischer Sagen übrig. Das Gleiche gilt weitgehend auch von 
der ältesten Überlieferung über die römische Kénigszeit.” 
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the basis of characteristic features, for example “ Italische Einflüsse," 
or “Die Pontifikalreligion.” This produces some chronological over- 
lapping between chapters, and it is sometimes difficult to determine 
the particular period to which Latte is referring. For example, he 
argues that the dominant position of the pontifices in historical times 
was the result of a revolution by which the rex sacrorum was stripped 
of his original authority, and that this must have taken place not 
earlier than the second half of the 4th century (pp. 196f.), but he 
does not make clear whether this culminated or preceded the develop- 
ment of pontifical law to which he attributes the impersonal for- 
malism and lack of real religious power which he finds in Roman 
religion.” 

In chapter 4, * Die Anfange,” Latte lays his groundwork with an 
extremely interesting analysis of certain significant words such as 
sacer, fas, or pius, and an interpretation of rites such as sacrifice ? 
and prayer. He concludes (p. 63) that for the Romans the gods were 
forces apprehended in their acts and funetions, not as clearly defined 
personalities. ' Das Göttliche ist eine Macht, die den Menschen auf 
Erden überall umgibt, deren Segen man sich nützbar machen móchte, 
die zu erzürnen man fiirchtet.” This concept is characterized by 
“das Fehlen jeder Transzendenz.” He avoids describing these gods 
as numina, because of the uncertainty as to the date of the word, but 
suggests the possibility that it developed under Stoic influence as a 
translation of Svvaps (p. 57). 

Next come chapters on “Die Religion des Bauern" and “ Die 
Religion der Gemeinde,” the conelusions of which seem to me uncon- 
vineing. Latte, if I understand him correctly, thinks that the 
Gemeinde, which he equates with the city, developed at the end of a 
period in which the farmers lived, and practiced their agricultural 
rites, each on his own farm. The state cult is a product of the 
Gemeinde, and it took over the rites of the farms, which, divorced 
from the land, lost theix connection with reality so that their meaning 
was soon forgotten. Just when all this took place is not made clear, 


T See pp. 211 f.: * Echte, schépferische religiöse Kraft fehlt der rö- 
mischen Pontifikalreligion . . . Das Verhültnis zu den unsichtbaren 
Mächten wird durch ein Netz von Einzelvorsehriften geregelt, die ver- 
raten, dass ein spontanes Bedürfnis für unmittelbare Beziehungen nicht 
bestand." This may be a correct judgment and yet the closest ancient 
parallel, the Law of Judaism, suggests that the character and effect of 
pontifieal law might profitably be examined further. 

? See pp. 45f.: “Von den Handlungen, in denen der Römer seine 
Beziehung zu den Góttern realisiert, trigt das Opfer besonders alter- 
tümliche Züge. Das Wort dafür ist mactare, das ‘mehren’ bedeutet. 
Objekt ist in alter Sprache regelmässig der Gott, das Opfer steht im 
Instrumentalis. Es heisst also: den Gott, mit dieser Darbringung mehren, 
seine Kraft verstärken. So ist es Ausdruck für einen ‘Kreislauf’ (van 
der Leeuw) der Macht, der von der Gabe des Menschen zu dem Gott und 
von ihm wieder zu dem Menschen zurück geht." 

? Latte frequently states that rites lose their meanings, but he does 
not consider the possibility that they may at the same time acquire new 
ones. Many of the festivals in the calendar were associated by the 
Romans with what they in their innocenee believed to be historical 
events. They may have been wrong, as ancient and modern scholars have 
pointed out, but the important thing is that such associations are typical 
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nor is there any suggestion of the background of these farmers, or 
their relation to the rest of Latium. This sequence seems to me 
improbable When Rome came into existence the pattern of com- 
munity life was already well established in Latium, and any land- 
holding farmer must have belonged to some community, under the 
protection of its own gods, where he spent his nights, and took refuge 
in times of war when he could not go out to work in his fields. The 
theory that Roman state cult grew out of house cult, on which Latte 
insists, is based on very weak evidence,’ and has been much disputed. 
On the other hand, there is much of interest in the details of these 
chapters, such as the picture of Mars as the god of the unfamiliar 
territory beyond one’s own settlement, Portunus as the god of the 
house door, and Janus of the city gate, and the suggestion that the 
original purpose of augurium was to increase strength. J should also 
like to eall attention to Latte’s very sensible admonition (p. 37) that 
we must not assume that the calendar represents an urrémische state 
of affairs, since it must itself be the product of a long development, 

It would take far too long to cover in detail the chapters which 
follow. I can only urge anyone who is interested in Roman religion 
to find for himself the many interesting and independent suggestions 
and observations contained in them, especially in the notes, which 
deserve very careful attention. Here I shall confine myself to a sum- 
mary of what seem to me the main themes in the book and some 
comments. 

A major theme is the character of the state cult. In Latte’s 
opinion it had, from a very early period, little relation to the life of 
the people, but maintained traditional forms in a ritual elaborated 
by the Kasuistik of the pontifices. In a homogeneous community 
which wished to maintain the status quo, M could under normal eir- 
cumstances give the people confidence that the pax deorum was being 
preserved, but it had no capacity for growth which would enable it 
to adapt itself to the needs of a changing society, or to meet a crisis. 
It simply accumulated new cults. First from Etruria and then, in a 
reaction against the Etruseans, from Southern Italy and from Latium 
it imported new gods (Saturn, Volturnus, the Capitoline Triad, 


of the self-centered and historical Roman imagination, which was finding 
in the rites a new meaning derived from experience. Exactly the same 
thing can be seen in Judaism, in which the ancient Hebrew festivals are 
associated with history, to their mutual enrichment, as in the case of 
Passover and the Exodus, Hanukkah and the re-dedication of the Temple. 

1? Particularly in the case of Vesta, in spite of notes 1 and 3 on p. 90. 
I still cannot believe that “die Vestalinnen sind die Vertreterinnen der 
Haustóchter, die das Feuer auf dem Herde unterhalten müssen, weil sie 
sich an der Feldarbeit noch nieht beteiligen " (pp. 108 f.). 

11 He dates the Festkalender just before the completion of the Capi- 
toline temple (p. 36). I am not sure whether he means to identify it 
with the cyclic lunisolar year, which he attributes to Etruscan influence 
around 500 B.C., or whether, like Nilsson, whose article he cites {“ Zur 
Frage von dem Alter des vorcaesarischen Kalenders,” Strena Philologica 
[Upsala, 1922], pp. 131-6 = Opuscula Selecta, II, pp. 979-87), he is 
distinguishing between them. 

12 The individual members of the triad, Latte thinks, show Greek 
characteristics, transmitted by the Etruscans, but he leaves in doubt the 
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Diana t8) and new institutions (the triumph, the discipline of the 
haruspices, the Sibylline books !*). When new social groups, such as 
merchants and craftsmen, grew to significant numbers, it set up new 
cults (Mercury, Minerva) to represent them, and it adopted the cults 
of conquered peoples, following a policy of concentrating religious 
power parallel to the political policy. But the formal character of 
its ritual, carried out on behalf of the people without their partici- 
pation, had no power to satisfy the growing demand for a direct 
personal contact with a special god which began to manifest itself 
in the 3rd century.1> In this period an effort was made to provide 
more popular participation by the use of lectisternia and supplica- 
tiones, and the increase of ludi, while the cult of Hercules and the 
introduction of Aesculapius provided some personal contact. In this 
period also the cult of Apollo becomes significant with Rome’s first 
direct contacts with Delphi; and Bona Dea, the Greek ‘Ayah Geós, 
is brought to Rome. A new and different tendency is shown in the 
new cults of abstractions (what Latte calls ^ Wertbegriffe ") which 
reflect the life of the governing class.*® But all this was not enough. 


origin of the triad itself (pp. 151f.). He states that the cult title 
Optimus Maximus is the translation of «idwre, uéyirre, but the adjectives 
also occur together in legal Latin with a meaning which might be 
relevant. i 

1? Diana is a Latin moon goddess whose connection with the Latin 
League has nothing to do with her real nature (pp. 169-73). 

14 Latte does not accept any Etruscan connections for the Books, and 
distinguishes carefully between them and the Etruscan libri fatales. 

15 In this connection Latte emphasizes the cult of Hercules at the Ara 
Maxima, which was taken over into the state cult at this time, and the 
dedication there of tithes by private individuals, which he thinks begins 
in this period. “ Der Herkuleskult bietet ungewohnte Züge; die indivi- 
duellen Anlässe der Darbringung treten in Gegensatz zu den kalendarisch 
festgelegten, jährlich wiederkehrenden römischen Festen. Die Beteili- 
gung des Volkes an dem Opfermahl weicht von dem rémischen Her- 
kommen ab, naeh dem Priester und Magistrat den Kultakt allein 
vollziehen. Dazu tritt der Glaube, in dem Gott einen persönlichen 
Sehutzpatron zu besitzen. In all dem zeigt sich, dass die bisherigen 
Formen der Kultübung nicht linger genügten ” (p. 217). Here, as else- 
where, Latte seems to me to underestimate considerably the extent to 
which an audience or congregation reaets emotionally to, and identifies 
itself with, the performance or ritual which it is watching. He also 
takes no account of the evidence of ex votos found in excavations, which 
surely indicates that for a very long time people had been appealing to 
particular gods for help and, presumably, receiving it. 

!5 Latte’s presentation here is very interesting. “Nicht mehr die in 
den umgebenden Dingen wirksamen Krüfte werden angerufen, etwa die 
Macht, die in der Saat oder in einer Waffe steckt. An ihrer Stelle 
werden Empfindungen und Eigenschaften des Menschen selbst zu verehr- 
ten Gottheiten erhöht .. . Ihre Auswahl gibt darüber Auskunft, welche 
Wertbegriffe über dem Leben des römischen Adels stehen . .. Das eigene 
Empfinden und die Qualitäten des eigenen Wesens erscheinen nicht als 
Ergebnis einer sittliehen Anstrengung des Individuums, sondern als objec- 
tive Gewalten, die von aussen das Handeln des Menschen bestimmen ... 
im Gegensatz zu den alten Mächten der Bauernreligion blieben ihre 
Namen dauernd durchsichtig und verstündich, und vermochten deshalb 
neue Inhalte aufzunehmen. Darum sind sie in der Kaiserzeit unter ganz 
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Various factors led to the collapse of Roman religion in the late 
Republic, Contact with Greek literature and philosophy produced 
scepticism among the educated, and the nobility, which formerly had 
loyally supported the state cult, was now content for the most part 
merely to oppose change and to pay lip service to the gods in public, 
Festivals became mere entertainments for the populace, without 
religious meaning, or were left to slaves who introduced foreign 
elements into them. Soldiers and merchants (like those on Delos) 
were exposed to the cults of the East and brought some of them 
home, but Roman religion itself was moribund and in the disasters 
of the civil wars had nothing to offer those whose world was 
collapsing. Among the upper classes some tried to find seeurity in 
novel ways, like Nigidius Figulus and Appius Claudius. A reaction 
set in at the end of the Republican period, and Varro, who combined 
a romantic love of the past with Stoic philosophy, created his own 
picture of the old religion of Rome, hoping for a reform of the state 
cult. On this Augustus based his religious restoration, in which the 
old rites which were revived acquired a new symbolism. But they 
had no reality, and survived in a later period only as empty forms.** 
The cult of the emperor, or, as Latte calls it, the Loyalitütsreligion, 
did survive, but merely as an expression of loyalty to and identifica- 
tion with the rule of Rome, and as the only eult common to the whole 
empire. The efforts of the Emperors of the 3rd century to find a 
eulí which could unite all their subjects were useless, and Roman 
religion went down to defeat at the hands of the Christian emperors 
at the end of the 4th century, after a history of & thousand years. 
With the character of the state cult is contrasted the theme of the 
individual's seareh for direct personal eontaet with the gods. Latte 
sees this becoming important in the 3rd century and increasing during 
the rest of the Republican period. In the empire, men turn to one 
god after another, worshipping many but identifying them with each 
other, as the gods themselves are more and more conceived of as 
remote and impersonal.?® Polytheism and monotheism thus develop 
side by side. To all this is added the desire for a standard and a 
personal example to follow. For the educated, philosophy and its 


veründerten Verhiltnissen wieder aufgegriffen worden und konnten 
damals ihren Kreis von neuem erweitern" (pp. 2411.). 

17 P, 288: “ Man zog sich von den Festen vornehm zurück und überliess 
sie den Sklaven (Cic. Att. 7, 7, 3. Plin. ep. 2, 17, 24), die naturgemiss 
Fremdes hereintrugen." Latte exaggerates. Cicero is here referring to 
the Compitalia and is very eonsiderately avoiding going to his Albanum 
so as not to interfere with the slaves' holiday. Pliny speaks only of 
retreating into his study to avoid the noise in the house during the 
Saturnalia. Anyone who has lived through a large family Christmas 
will understand his feelings. 

18 p, 301: “ Der Symbolcharakter, der mit Notwendigkeit jeder Mon- 
archie innewohnt, begegnet der Neigung der Zeit, die Religion vergan- 
gener Zeiten nur noch als Symbol zu verstehen. Das Ergebnis war, dass 
die alten Formen ihren eigentlich religiósen Wert einbüssten und dass 
die neuen politischen Institutionen mit einem pseudoreligiósen Schimmer 
umkleidet wurden." 

1? Chapter 13 is called “ Die unpersénlichen Götter und der Wunsch 
nach persönlichem Schutz.” 
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teachers may provide these, but they are found more easily in the 
mystery religions, in which the god who has conquered death and fate 
shows his followers the way. 

Latte does not seem to think that domestie cult could have helped 
signifieantly to supply the needs of the individual. Onee past the 
“ Bauernreligion" he says very little about it but implies that it 
developed along the same lines as the state cult. “Im Bauernhause 
übernimmt der Hausherr für alle den Verkehr mit den unsichtbaren 
Mächten; scito dominum pro tota familia rem divinam facere (Cat. 
agr. 143, 1). Ebenso handelt der Magistrat . . . für die ganze 
Gemeinde" (p. 147). But the subject of scito is the vilica*® and, 
as the use of the word dominus indicates, the familia here is the 
household of slaves on the estate, not that family whieh was united 
as much by its common sacra as by its common blood. Latin litera- 
ture provides ample evidence of the emotional and religious, as well 
as legal, importance of these sacra, even if it tells us less than 
we would like to know about them, I would think that, just as the 
state cult enabled citizens to identify themselves with Rome, so the 
sacra of the family enabled men, even women and children, to 
identify themselves with a smaller unit, and the need to belong to a 
group can be a very strong personal emotion which often finds its 
best outlet in a religious setting.  Latte's lack of attention to this 
side of Roman religion heightens the impression, foreed on one by 
his book, that it had little real life or emotional power. 

Any account of the character of Roman religion, as distinet from 
& deseription of its praetiees, must rest on one's interpretation of 
the evidence, and inevitably involves many subjective judgments. 
Whether, for example, one is prepared to accept the statements of 
Latin writers as valid evidence for genuine beliefs, or often prefers 
to regard them as expressions of an outworn tradition, of a literary 
convention, or of political propaganda, depends ultimately, I suppose, 
on one’s individual temperament and training. It would doubtless 
be painful to professional scholars to recognize that, instead of con- 
structing our general picture of the subject by building it up on 
detailed evidence, we frequently form it almost unconsciously from 
long association with the material, and then accept or reject particu- 
lar bits of evidence as they do or do not agree with the assumptions 
we have made in the process. It would, however, be only honest to 
admit that, to varying degrees, our minds all have a tendency to 
work in this manner. It would thus be unfair to eriticize Latte’s 
interpretation of Roman religion, and that of many of his predeces- 
sors, because they seem to me to imply assumptions quite different 
from those which I, and, I think, many others, are apt to make; but 
since the assumptions of a book are sometimes more infiueutial than 
its explicit conclusions, I should like to point out some of those 
which I think Latte’s book represents, and compare them with some 
which I personally find more constructive. 

The first has dominated the thinking of many scholars who differ 
on practically every other point. It is that the most important and 


"9? And in the next section she is instructed to look after the cult of 
the hearth and the Lar familiaris. 
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characteristie features of Roman religion are to be found in its 
earliest period, and that this genuinely Roman element was later 
obscured by foreign importations and influences which were never 
really assimilated into Roman culture. This is perhaps the natural 
outeome of the fact that the calendar has provided ample and 
interesting evidence for the early period, but it ignores other facts: 
that this evidence also shows how much primitive Roman religion 
has in common with others at the same stage, and that in many 
religions the “ normative” period comes relatively late. An alterna- 
tive assumption would be that the genuine Roman religion is that 
practiced by Romans throughout their history, that it took on its 
distinguishing characteristics during the Republic, like other Roman 
institutions, and was quite as capable of growing and adapting itself 
to changing circumstances as that of any other people. The under- 
standing of the way in which this growth and change took place, 
and even the determination of the cireumstances to which they are 
related, may, however, be hampered by another common assumption. 
It is that if, on comparison with some other religion, or with some 
ideal religion, that of Rome is found not to possess certain qualities, 
this is a deficiency which made it inadequate for the Romans. One 
begins to wonder how, if Roman religion was so static, so inadequate, 
if managed to survive for the thousand years which Latte attributes 
to it. As an alternative one might assume that Roman religion had 
certain qualities of its own which responded to, or were ereated by, 
the needs of the Romans in their own circumstances, that a state cult 
which had as its purpose the preservation of Rome and her citizens 
from external dangers, and could meet what Latte calls their 
Bedürfnis nach Sicherheit, was exactly what they needed and wanted. 
During the period of the civil wars it was obviously not functioning 
efficiently and faith in it was shaken, but the return of peace and 
security demonstrated that it was at work again, and it took a new 
lease on life. 

A third assumption which is common not only to the study of 
Roman religion, but to the study of any aspect of Roman culture in 
which judgments of motives or values are involved, is that a great 
deal of what is said by Roman authors cannot be taken at its face 
value. I am inelined to think that this comes from a feeling that the 
Romans are in many ways very like ourselves, and that what we 
cannot take seriously, neither could they. One wonders what results 
might be obtained if one worked on the perhaps naive assumption 
that most Latin authors (not all) in most of their works (not all) 
were saying quite sincerely just what they really thought. One would 
have to allow for the possibility that they frequently changed their 
minds, but the experiment might be interesting. 

In a field in which there is little conclusive evidence, interpretation 
is necessary and everyone has a right to his own assumptions. Latte’s 
account of Roman religion will undoubtedly be satisfying to many 
people, To me it is not because, in the first place, it does not ade- 
quately explain, or inquire, why Roman religion should have had the 
characteristics attributed to it. What events in Rome’s history, what 
features of her society, what principles which had guided the growth 
of her other institutions, determined the nature and development of 
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her religion? Why, for example, should a people whose progress 
towards world power for centuries never suffered more than a tem- 
porary set-back have developed a system of worship whose compul- 
sive nature betrays a deep seated apprehension of defeat? Latte 
recognizes in Roman cult a “ Bediirfnis nach Sicherheit,” but he does 
not explain in terms of Roman experience a problem which is not 
without contemporary interest. In the second place I cannot make 
Latte’s picture agree with my own general impression of the Romans, 
at least those of the Republic. In every other field of activity they 
demonstrated a self-centered energy and drive which enabled them to 
achieve and maintain a large empire, and an extraordinary capacity 
to assimilate other peoples and systems into their body politic, as 
well as the ability to impart their own traditions and loyalties to 
many of these new citizens. I cannot understand why only in their 
religion they should have lost their vitality and capacity for assimi- 
lation and growth, or have failed to convey to new citizens an under- 
standing of what the state cult meant. Of course, if one studies 
Roman religion looking for original metaphysical concepts or an 
interest in the transcendental, one will be disappointed, as one would 
be in looking for these things anywhere else in Roman culture. That 
does not mean that it was lifeless or unsatisfying to the Romans 
themselves, but that one has been asking the wrong questions, and 
therefore failing to discover what its positive values were to those 
who created it. It would seem to me that from a very early period 
the real focus of Roman religion was Rome herself, and that the gods 
were expected to serve and preserve her just as her citizens were. 
When they were obviously not performing their task successfully, 
as in the period of the civil wars, there was inevitably a faltering of 
conviction, but while the idea of Rome had life, so did her religion. 
The power of that idea, the spiritual values which it could have at 
its best can be seen most clearly in the Aeneid, as can its weakness 
and the explanation of its eventual failure. The city of Rome and 
its religion were ultimately defeated by the City of God, because 
men had shifted the focus of their thoughts, and “they desired a 
better country.” 
Addendum on the Calendar. 


The * F'estkalender?" is modelled on Wissowa’s, in which the 
material is presented in columns according to modern classifications, 
to which Latte has added a new column for the Feriale Duranum. 
Like Wissowa’s, it is useful but can be misleading, because it bears 


%1 Tt is commonly assumed that new citizens would not accept or under- 
stand Roman traditions, whereas Roman literature testifies that it was 
just such men who gave them their most powerful formulation. The 
lberiinus in the pride of his citizenship would be eager to share in the 
religious rites of his city from which he had previously been debarred. 
It was the son of a libertinus who was considered a good enough Roman 
to write the Carmen Saeculare, and I do not doubt that less gifted men 
in the same position responded enthusiastically to its sentiments. The 
whole history of the United States shows that often the citizens who 
best understand and are most dedicated to its traditions are not those 
who were born to them, but those who bought them with a great price, 
though not the sort of price Paul's centurion had in mind. 
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little relation to the official calendar as we see it in the Fasti.. Neither 
Wissowa nor Latte indicates which entries in the Fasti are written 
in large letters and which in small. Since this distinction is made 
with perfect consistency in all the Fasti, it must have been significant, 
and it has been the basis for the reconstruction of the earliest 
ealendar; but both authors have included in the column headed 
* Feriae ültester Ordnung " (Latte omits publicae) the Feriae Annae 
Perennae, Carnaria, Nonae Caprotinae, and Equus October. (Wis- 
sowa includes Tigillum Sororium, but Latte does not.) These do not 
belong in the same eategory as the named days given in large letters 
in the Fasti, and the suggestion that they do has before now led the 
unwary to unjustified conclusions. But the Kalends, Nones, and 
Ides do belong to this category, although Wissowa omits them, and 
Latte puts them in the “ Tagescharakter ” column, which again gives 
a false impression. This identification of the column by age instead 
of by form has led to the omission of the Augustalia (October 12) 
and thus obscured the important fact that it is the only imperial 
festival put in the same class as the named days of the Republic, 
an extraordinary honor for Augustus. Wissowa lists it with the 
other “Gedenktage” of the empire and Latte omits it entirely. 
Neither author indicates which of the “ Gedenktage” were feriae or 
that, in other categories, some of their entries do not appear in the 
Fasti at all, but are based only on literary evidence. Since Latte’s 
book has illustrations, reproductions of a few typical calendars 
would have been useful. 

There are some confusions in Latte’s calendar. In reference to 
column 6 he says that days added to the Ludi in the empire are 
marked by asterisks, but for the Ludi Megalenses, Ceriales, Florales, 
Apollinares, Romani, Victoriae Sullanae, and Plebeii the asterisks 
coincide with those in Wissowa’s calendar which indicate ludi cir- 
censes. In September, in columns 6-9 all entries from September 8 
on have slipped back a day, and should be shifted to the next one. 
I do not know why in column 5 the Ides should have the entry ovis 
idulis instead of Feriae Jovi as they do in the Fasti. It would seem 
logical also that the characters of the days added to the year by 
Caesar should be bracketed as well as those which were changed in 
the empire. Other minor items which have caught my eye are: 


January 1. eol 2: For another entry in Fasti Ant. Vet. see p. 
225, n. 5. 

January 13. eol. 2: delete dies vitiosus. 

January 14. col. 2: delete ez s. c. In col. 7 note evidence of 
the entry in Fasti Verulani (N.S., 1923, p. 196): dies vitiosus 
ex. 8. c. Ant(onit) nat(alis). This explains the fact that vitiosus 
is never applied to any other day. It should not be taken as 
equivalent to ater or religiosus as it sometimes is (but ef, Dio, 
LI, 3). (Wissowa, R.X.?, p. 443. F. Bómer, P. Ovidius Naso. 
Die Fasten [Heidelberg, 1957], I, p. 38.) 

January 16. col.2: add [N°]. Col. 7: note evidence of Fasti 
Verulami: Feriae ex s. c. quod eo die aedis Concordiae in foro 
dedic. est. 

January 17. col. 7: note evidence of Fasti Verulami: Feriae ex 
s. €. quod eo die Augusta nupsit Divo Augusto. 
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January 29. eol. 2: Delete [EN']. This day added by Caesar is 
F in all the Fasti which contain it. Wissowa tentatively sug- 
gested N’, presumably because the word Feriae occurred in the 
mutilated notes in Fasti Praenestini. It is also in the more 
recently discovered Fasti Mag. Vic., but there is no evidence 
that the character of the day was ever changed. 

January 30. col. 2: for N[F] read F[N'] 

February 21. eol. 2: for N'[F] read F[FP] 

April 5. col. 2: delete [N'] 

April 6. eol. 2: for [N] read [N°] 

April 23. eol. 2: add [FP] 

April 28. eol. 2: add [N'] 

May 6. col. 2: delete [C] 

May 12. eol. 2: add [N’] 

June 26. col. 2: add [N’] 

July 12. eol. 2: add [N’] 

August 5 and 6, eol 2: one might add [N^?] on the basis of 
Fasti Ant. min., although it is unreliable, and there is no known 
reason for the charaeter. 

August 10. eol. 2: add [N'] 

August 19. col. 2: add [F or N'] 

August 31. eol. 2: add [N’?] (see Fasti Pighiani) 

September 12 and 15. col. 2: for C read N. (The evidence of the 
Fasti for both days is conflicting, but N is best attested.) 

December 28. eol. 1: delete *. col. 2: for F read C. 

December 30. eol. 1: add *. col. 2: for C read F. 

December 28 and 30 should be corrected in the same way in 
Wissowa’s calendar. 

Page 64: The Vestals made mola salsa on the Lupercalia, not the 
Ides of February (Servius, Ecl., 8, 82). 

Page 142: The mundus was open on August 24, as stated on p. 
141, not August 28. 

AGNES KmsorP MICHELS. 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, 


JACQUES PERRET. Virgile. Les Bucoliques. Édition, introduction et 
commentaire. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1961. 
Pp. 116. (“ Érasme,” Collection de Textes Latins Commentés.) 


This is an interesting edition of Vergil ’s Eclogues, and one which 
should provide a useful supplement to other recent studies, such as 
Stégen’s more detailed analyses of the poems? and Holtorf’s more 
scholarly edition.? The book contains a general introduction (pp. 1- 
9), and a Bibliography (pp. 11-14); each poem has a short intro- 
duction, followed by text, brief critical apparatus, and notes. 

In his Introduetion, Professor Perret devotes himself to two 


1G. Stégen, Étude sur cing Bucoliques de Virgile (Namur, 1955); 
Commentaire sur cing Bucoliques de Virgile (Namur, 1957). 

? H. Holtorf, P. Vergilius Maro. Die grösseren Gedichte, Y: Binleitung, 
Bucolica, (Freiburg/München, 1959). 
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questions: the original order of the poems, and the plan, if any, of 
the collection. He disapproves of the use of verbal echoes as a 
criterion of chronology, claiming that such passages may have been 
inserted by Vergil when he arranged the poems in their present form, 
e. g., 1, 78 and 9, 50; most scholars date 9 before 1, but Perret places 
l first, even though he notes on 1, 73: “ce vers ne prend tout son 
pathétique que si le lecteur connaît déja B. 9, 50.” His chronological 
order is as follows: 2, 3, 5, 7, 1, 9, 4, 6, 8, 10.3 For the basic plan 
of the Bucolics Perret still relies upon Maury’s architectural strue- 
ture, as he did earlier in his Virgile. L'homme et Voeuvre (Paris, 
1952), pp. 14-18, but he follows Maury less closely. Instead of 
6--7--8--9 = 333 verses and 149+2+8 = 333 verses (Virgile, p. 
17) the totals are now in each ease 331 verses (p. 7); this implies 
that Perret no longer accepts Maury’s total of 666 lines for 1-4 
and 6-9.4 

Perret's bibliography, useful as it is, is far from complete, and, 
like that of Holtorf on the Bucolics,> concentrates on books and 
articles written in French and German. Neither Perret nor Holtorf 
lists, for example, E. K. Rand, The Magical Art of Virgil. (1931), 
H. J. Rose, The Eclogues of Vergil (1942), or E. A. Hahn, * The 
Characters in the Eclogues," T. A. P. A., LXXV (1944), pp. 196-241. 
Numerous important articles on the individual poems are likewise 
ignored. 

Perret’s critical apparatus is slight; twelve entries in the ten 
pastorals refer to readings in his text. I have compared these readings 
with those of Hirtzel, Sabbadini, Saint-Denis, and Holtorf (desig- 
ee as P, H, S, S-D, and Ho respectively); the results are as 
follows: 


1,74 felix quondam P, S, S-D, Ho; quondam felix H 
2,7 coges P, S-D; cogis H, S, Ho 

2,58 eheu P, S-D; heu heu H, S, Ho 

4,52 laetantur P, S, S-D, Ho; laetentur H 
4,62 qui P, H; quoi 8; cui S-D, Ho 

5,15 iubeto P, S, S-D; éubeto ut H, Ho 

6,73 quis P, H, S-D; qui S, Ho 

7,25 crescentem P, H; nascentem S, S-D, Ho 
8,11 desinet P, S-D; desinam H, S, Ho 

8,40 ab P, 8, Ho; a H, S-D 

8,58 fiat P, H, S, S-D, Ho 

0,6 vertat bene P, H, S, S-D, Ho 


Perret’s text thus follows that of Saint-Denis most closely, but 
actually differs little from the readings in the standard editions of 
Vergil. 


3 Holtorf, op. cit., p. 39, gives the order as 2, 3, 5, 9, 1, 6, 4, 8, 7, 10. 
This is identical with that of K. Büchner, P. Vergilius Maro, Der Dichter 
der Römer (Stuttgart, 1956), col. 234; see also G, E. Duckworth, 
“Recent Work on Vergil (1940-1956) ," C. W., LI (1957-58), p. 123. 

* On Maury, cf. Duckworth, op. cit., p. 123. Perret’s new total results 
from his rejection of 8, 76; see below. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 6-8. 
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In his notes to the Eclogues (and also in the individual introdue- 
tions) Perret is interested primarily in Vergil’s relation to Theocritus, 
in the contrast between characters (especially in 1, 3, and 7), and in 
the stylistic and metrical features of the poems. He has much less 
to say about allegory than do many students of the Bwucolics, and he 
does not attempt to relate the eonfiseations of land in 1 and 9 to 
Vergil’s own property. But he does identify the iuvenis of 1,42 
with Octavian, and he believes that in Daphnis of 5 Vergil wished 
us to think of Caesar (p. 57). In many notes, Perret raises questions 
and does not give the answers; e. g., is the Cumaewm carmen of 4, 4 
“le poème (de la Sibylle) de Cumes? ... Ou s'est-il réferé au 
poème de Cymé, c'est-à-dire Les travaux et les jours d'HÉSIODE, 
originaire de Cymé (ibid. 636)?"* He identifies the puer of 4 
with Asinius Gallus or Marcellus (p. 47, cf. notes on 49 and 60); 
there is no mention of the possibility that the puer may be the 
expected child of Octavian or Antony, although these have been the 
most favored candidates in recent years. 

Other points worth mentioning include the following: Tityrus in 1 
is the “ plus vulgaire de tous ses personnages" (p. 18). 1,65 on 
Oaxen: this should be an Oriental river, i. e., East (ef. Afros = South, 
Seythiam = North, Britannos = West). 3,86, nova carmina: “ Pol- 
lion, comme Vg, Horace et tous leurs amis, se rattache à la tradition 
catullienne des neoteroi ou poetae novi”; many will object to Perret’s 
mention of Horace here, 3,109: Perret suggests that Vergil origi- 
nally gave the prize to Damoetas and that the conclusion of the poem 
was corrupted by ancient editors who identified Menaleas with Vergil. 
4,15-17: virtutibus to be taken with pacatwm. 4,62: Perret reads 
qui non risere parentes, and comments: videre aliquem is correct; 
infants do not smile, but laugh. In 5, Daphnis is appropriate for 
Caesar, who wore a crown of laurel (Gr. daphne), ef. p. 58. The 
unity of 6 resides in the rural character of the various stories, and 
* l'intention de la piéee pourrait bien étre d’affirmer les possibilités, 
les dimensions généralement méconnues, du genre bucolique ” (p. 67) ; 
Perret does not attempt to identify Silenus with any real person. 
7,60: Perret considers 57-60 better than 58-56 and suggests that 
ancient editors reversed the two quatrains, the aseription of 53-56 to 
Corydon being due to the mention of Alexis in 55. 8,76: Perret 
believes that this verse should be deleted and that we have a five-line 
stanza (with 77 f. originally before 73) to balance 26-30. Most editors 
(e. g., Hirtzel, Sabbadini, Saint-Denis, Holtorf) add 28A to balance 
76, thus producing in each song stanzas of three lines and two lines 
respectively, each followed by a refrain.® But Forbiger prefers to 


e Cf. Duckworth, op. cit., p. 124. For recent attempts to find allegory 
in 2 and 3, see J. J. H. Savage, “ The Art of the Third Eclogue of Vergil 
(55-111)," T. A.P. A.. LXXXIX (1958), pp. 142-58; “The Art of the 
Second Eclogue of Vergil,” T. A. P. A., XCI (1960), pp. 353-75. 

T In Eclogue 4 Perret asks questions also in the notes on 7, 13, 15-17, 
18-25, 48-0, 49, 60, 62. 

8 Cf. Rand on 7, 57-60 (op. cit., p. 119): * Beautiful lines, but it is 
somewhat unfortunate for Phyllis to get caught in a shower.” 

? See also Stégen, Commentaire, p. 67: “il faut ajouter au texte des 
manuscrits un v. 28a, qui correspond au v. 76.” 
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delete 76 (cf. his notes on 28 and 75), as does Jahn.1!? Perret’s rejec- 
tion of line 76 explains his new total of 331 for both 6+-7+8+9 and 
14-9-4-24-8, instead of 333, which, following Maury, he earlier gave 
in Virgile, p. 17.4 9,7: Moeris is not a servant of Menaleas, but 
a neighbor; they have been exposed to the same danger. 9, 46-50: 
these verses are assigned to Lycidas as in many editions (e. g., 
Hirtzel, Janell, and Saint-Denis) ; Conington, Sabbadini, and Holtorf 
with more plausibility ascribe them to Moeris. 


GEORGE E. DUCKWORTH. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 


GLENN R. Morrow. Plato’s Cretan City: A Historical Interpreta- 
tion of the Laws. Princeton University Press, 1960. Pp. xxii 
+623. $12.50. 


Whereas an excellent philological commentary on the Laws already 
existed, there was plenty of room for a historical and comparative 
study of the institutions which Plato intended to establish or reform. 
Professor Morrow in Plato’s Cretan City has compiled such a study, 
not in the style of England’s running commentary but in the form 
of chapters, three on the historieal states of Crete, Sparta, and 
Athens, six on Plato’s City (Property and Family, Government, The 
Administration of Justice, Education, Religion, The Nocturnal Coun- 
cil), and three on Plato’s principles (The Mixed Constitution, The 
Rule of Law, The Rule of Philosophy). A great deal is well covered 
in 593 pages, and thirty pages of indexes make it easy for the reader 
to orient himself. The whole is written in a clear style; controversies 
are handled with patience, courtesy, and good sense; and every page 
reveals the author’s familiarity with ancient literature, inscriptions, 
current research and his determination to be illuminating, fair, and 
thorough. Stylistically the only error which frequently irritated the 
over-sensitive reviewer was an almost invariable English rendering 
“prytanies,” not for rpuravetar, but for cpvráves. 

There are very few real lapses. On p. 353 an infelicitous treat- 
ment of Laws 653 D arises from a misunderstanding of ras rpodds 
aS tovs Tpówovs. At least he was thinking in Greek. 

Likewise, there are surprisingly few places where this reviewer 
would protest the treatment of Cretan, Athenian, or Spartan insti- 
tutions. On p. 166 Morrow connects the phrase Bovàh 8ypooty in 
an archaic inscription from Chios with the kind of council estab- 
lished by Cleisthenes at Athens. The reviewer, who reedited this 


10 Ladewig, Schaper, Deuticke, Vergils Gedichte, Y: Bukolika und 
Georgika, 9th ed. by P. Jahn (Berlin, 1915). 

12 Cf. G. E. Duckworth, “ Mathematical Symmetry in Vergil’s Aeneid,” 
T. A. P. A., XCI (1960), p. 197; Structural Patterns and Proportions in 
Vergil’s Aeneid (Ann Arbor, 1962), p. 40. The Golden Mean ratio with 
Eclogues 1l and 2 as minor and 8, 9, and 10 as major is 253/409 == .619, 
but this does not include 8, 28A. With 8, 28A added, we have 254/410 
= .620, but with 8, 76 deleted, as favored by Forbiger, Jahn, and Perret, 
the ratio is 252/408, or the exact .618. The totals 156, 252, and 408 are 
multiples (by 12) of the Fibonacci series 13, 21, and 34, which appears 
so frequently elsewhere in Vergil’s poetry. This seems an additional 
argument for removing 76 rather than adding 28A in Helogue 8. 
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inseription in the American Journal of Philology, LXXX (1959), 
pp. 298 f., believes that a Bovdn 9nuooí, was a council to give non- 
aristocrats a share in the planning or a court of their own and 
that the Council of the Five Hundred, on the other hand, made the 
aristocratie Council of the Areopagus largely obsolete and the 
plebeian Couneil of the Four Hundred entirely so. The importance 
of eupatridae in the Cleisthenean council, well noticed by D. W. Bra- 
deen, * The Trittyes in Cleisthenes’ Reforms,” T. A. P. 4., LXXXVI 
(1955), pp. 22-30, precludes a description of that body as a fovA3 
muocin, though Morrow's “democratie council,” with one meaning 
of demokratia, may still apply. 

But there is no point in emphasizing such minor disagreements. 
The author shows himself a conscientious scholar. The reviewer has 
checked many references and found them accurate with one excep- 
tion. On p. 417 Morrow writes: “in the Athens of Roman days the 
‘high priest seems to have ranked above the exegetes of Apollo and 
just below the two Eleusinian exegetes.” In an inseription best 
consulted as a whole in Hesperia, XXI (1952), pp. 381-99, “ The 
Eleusinian Endowment," the group to whieh Morrow refers is one 
of priests entitled to a double portion of a distribution at the fes- 
tival, and it reads (both there and in The Athenian Expounders, I 
37): 

iepohavrys OurAqv 
dadodyos rÀ 
apxiepeds SurAjv 
eEnynrns durAnv 
tEyyntat Tpeis Surdas 
iepoKnpvé durAny 

émi Boua ÜvrAgv 


One sees that Morrow has confused the éfnyyrai røy Eòuoàmdoy with 
the hierophant and daduchus. 

Morrow argues that there is a good chance that while exegesis 
was always available from eupatridae, official exegetes may not 
have been appointed until after Plato’s time and under the influence 
of Plato’s Laws. This is not impossible, but official exegetes already 
existed in some places because the Roman pontifices arose as a board 
of eupatrid (patrician) exegetes earlier than the Laws. Pythagorean 
communities may have provided a background both for Plato and 
for a Roman organizer, but Plato’s prescription that they should be 
three in number may have determined Caesar’s prescription of three 
pontifices for the Colonia Genetiva Iulia (I. L. S., 6087 = d’Ors, Ep. 
juríd., 7). 

On the other hand, Morrow does not seem to me to make a clear 
enough distinetion between the kind of mantis whom we should eall 
in Latin vates and the sensible offieial whom we should eall in Latin 
augur. There were signs acceptable to the vulgar everywhere as 
divinely sent, and there were many everywhere who professed divinely 
inspired interpretations. Therefore, the community needed men of 
sense who could give authority to certain signs. These were no vates 
but men like Cicero and Tacitus. Here, too, Caesar knew a good 
thing and prescribed three official augurs for the Colonia Genetiva 
Tulia. 
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In the same. year with Morrow’s book, two other very important 
studies of the Laws appeared: Herwig Górgemanns, Beitrüge zur 
Interpretation von Platons Nomoi (= Zetemata, Heft 25), particu- 
larly valuable for philosophical and theological discussions, and 
Winfried Knoch, Die Strafbestimmungen in Platons Nomoi (= Klas- 
sisch-philologische Studien, Heft 23), indispensable for the pertinent 
section. 


JAMES H. OLIVER. 
Tug JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Fnrrz LocgNER-HÜüTTENBACH. Die Pelasger. Wien, Gerold & Co., 
1960. Pp. 190. 


In this monograph, the Pelasgian issue is raised because of its 
relevance to the analysis of pre-Greek languages in the Aegaean area. 
Some scholars have attributed part of the pre-Greek linguistic 
stratum to the Pelasgians (Kretschmer), others have tried to merge 
the various pre-Greek traits into one pre-Greek ur-language and 
called this “ Pelasgian” (Van Windekens, Georgiev). Admittedly, 
the label was applied because the ancient Greeks themselves used 
“ Pelasgians” as a convenient general nickname for prehistoric 
Aegaeans. lLochner-Hiittenbach, a student of W. Brandenstein, 
wants to investigate whether there is any logie to the modern ling- 
uistic nomenclature, in spite of its semi-mythologieal origins, i.e. 
should we take the Pelasgians seriously as a linguistieally identifiable 
element in the pre-Greek age? 

In the first chapter, almost half of the book (pp. 1-93), the 
Pelasgians are taken seriously as a topic of ancient discussion. We 
are given a list of references to Pelasgians and Pelasgos from Homer 
to Isidorus of Seville. All of the passages are quoted in German 
translation, and there is no attempt at diserimination or evaluation 
of the sources until later in the book. The only advantage of the 
listing is that it provides a rapid survey of references to be selected 
and checked in the original if they suggest clues to the analysis of 
Pelasgians as a prehistoric reality. 

After the listing of sourees, Lochner-Hiittenbach first diseusses the 
geographical distribution of the Pelasgians, He distinguishes pseudo- 
Pelasgians (mostly Tyrrhenians) from genuine Pelasgians who are 
claimed for Thessaly, Epirus, Attica, the northern Peloponnese, 
Crete, some other islands, the Troad, and Chaleidiee. On the basis 
of Iliad, XVI, 233 ff. Lochner-Hiittenbach assumes the Pelasgians to 
have been Indo-Europeans, characterized by the cult of a supreme 
god (Zeus, in interpretatio graeca), by the rite of libation, and by 
the cult of the oak at Dodona. The SeAdAoi of this passage are 
interpreted as etymologically related to idg.* sel-, Gothic saljan; 
sellers = offerers, but the name is thought to be of Illyrian deriva- 
tion because of the initial s- which is preserved in Illyrian. 

The discussion then turns to further linguistic traces of Illyrianism 
in Pelasgians. They are tentatively found in the proper name 
Tedranos (Iliad, II, 843), father of Lethos, grandfather of Hippo- 
thoos and Pylaios from Larissa; also in the name of Dodona 
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(named after a river Dodon?); in the names of Akrisios, king of 
Argos, and his father Abas, both associated with Pelasgians to some 
extent. Traces of Illyrian place-names in Pelasgian territory are 
also suspected in Awrtoy in Thessaly and perhaps in ‘Aria, the old 
name for the Peloponnesus. In this survey, a good many late and 
artificial mythological connections of the Pelasgians or genealogies 
of Pelasgos are sensibly eliminated from the argument. 

Illyrian affinities of the Pelasgians had been suggested by other 
scholars (Busolt, Kretschmer, Brandenstein, Bonfante). Lochner- 
Hiittenbach adds some new material to support this thesis. Much 
of the new evidence concerns Italy, whose Pelasgian connections are 
considered partly authentic. 

Some of the conclusions of this monograph are aeceptable, but 
many eall for further analysis. One will agree with the author that 
there is no ground at present to call all or part of the hypothetical 
pre-Greek language(s) “ Pelasgian.” On the other hand, the Illyrian 
connection of the Pelasgians, based on a meager and somewhat 
arbitrary selection of linguistic elements, is difficult to reconcile with 
some of the pseudo-historical traditions. Akrisios, father of Danaos, 
mythologically belongs to the early Mycenaean age. The Pelasgians, 
if connected with Illyrian immigration, should be late-comers in 
Greece. Lochner-Hiittenbach says: “in früher Zeit” they came into 
closer contact with the Greeks (p. 180), without analyzing how early 
this contact might have taken place. Archaeologically, such passages 
as Herodotus, I, 57, 3 and VIII, 44, 2 call for a Middle Helladie date 
for the Pelasgians who are said to have preceded Cecrops and 
Erechtheus in Athens. Krahe, the father of the Illyrian theory, 
thinks that the Illyrians were the pushing force behind the Dorian 
or Aegaean invasions of the 12th century B.C.; Milojčič assigns 
the latest of the Dark Age invasions to them (9th-8th century B. C., 
A. A., 1948, p. 35). It is hard to understand how the Pelasgians, if 
Ilyzrians, could have acquired such a venerable status in Greek 
pseudo-historical mythology, especially in Attica. In a study which 
allows so much room for non-linguistie discussions, the problem of 
archaeological and mythological stratification could have received 
more attention. 


MACHTELD J, MELLINK. 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


J. P. OLIVER. A propos d'une “liste” de desservants de sanctuaire 
dans les documents en linéaire B de Pylos, Université Libre de 
Bruxelles, 1960. Pp. v14-162. 


Focusing attention on six lists of men (An39 -207 -424 -427 -594 
F'n50), M. Olivier wishes to show their common descent from a 
* master-list ” and their common function as religious. In the short 
first part the general format of the lists is examined to provide proof 
of their relationship. The evidence marshalled to show that the 
names of An39 are in the nominative plural is somewhat weakened 
by the certainty that these same forms in Fn50 are dative singular. 
Furthermore, the assertion that the VIR ideogram is never used as a 
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“ commodity ” but always in apposition to the subject is contradicted 
by the Ac tablets. The demonstration, however, that the six lists are 
all related to a master-list in which the names had a definite order is 
clear and convincing. 

The longer second part examines the lists in detail with special 
attention to the names (occupational and personal) which they have 
in common, Earlier interpretations of each name are evaluated, and 
in some eases new ones are suggested, so that the accepted equivalents 
for occupational names on An39 are as follows: pukawo—fire- 
tenders; meridwmate—honey-stewards; porodumate—vice-stewards; 
mikata—liquid-mixers; opiteukewe—supply stewards; etowoko—3in- 
side workers; atopogo—bakers, Although Olivier is quick to point 
out all possible sacred connotations in each ease, all of these occupa- 
tions could be secular; only if some certainly and exclusively sacred 
occupations were present in the list would there be complete justifica- 
tion for assuming sacred specialization for these neutral names. 
Even of the personal names which follow in An39 none is certainly 
associated with sacred functions. 

The other An lists are then considered. An594 adds only a personal 
name to three of the occupational names found in An39. An424 and 
427 are similar in form, each listing four or five place names followed 
by one or more occupational names. Olivier calls these “ parent- 
lists? from which * daughter-lists” like An39 are made up. The 
first occupational name on An424 is raptere, which occurs in a great 
variety of contexts and has several relatives (e. g., rapitira,, erape- 
mena, rapterija) on the tablets of both Knossos and Pylos. After 
a, detailed review of the contexts and interpretations of these forms, 
Olivier accepts the connection with fárrw and the appropriate forms 
to the verb ‘to sew’ for all the Mycenaean words except raptere, for 
which he proposes the following “audacious but tempting" hypo- 
thesis: this masculine wielder of a sharp-pointed instrument is a 
scribe. Having made this unnecessary, as it seems to me, and ling- 
uistically unlikely identification, Olivier shows belated caution in 
refusing to do more than suggest the results attendant upon such an 
interpretation of rhapsode. Of the other occupational names on 
An424 and 427, teutarakoro is left unidentified, and the usual ex- 
planation of dakoro as temple-sweeper is accepted. The mixture of 
secular and “sacred ” occupational names on An207 is then defined. 

Fn50 is analyzed into its three lists: 1) the pasirewija of three 
men; 2) the dative singulars of what Olivier interprets as two per- 
sonal names (meza<wo>ne, aikia,rijo), the dative singulars of seven 
occupational names, and dative plurals of two other occupational 
names; 3) the dative plurals of slaves of four persons. In showing 
the parallel between the occupational names of this second list and 
another Fn list (79--1192), Olivier cites the helter-skelter order of 
the latter as confirmation of the “untouchable character of the list- 
type" as exemplified by the orderly lists already considered. Since 
F'n79-+1192 has three of the occupational names which belong to the 
list-type but appear here out of the list-type order, the confirmation 
seems to me more like a contradiction. That is, Fn’s second list is 
made up of the occupational names of the An lists (meridumate, 
mikata, etowoko, atopogo, porodumate, opiteukeewe, only the last of 
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which is seriously out of order) and adds three others: dipteraporo, 
inserted after mikata; and, at the end, izaatomoi and zeukeusi. 
Dipteraporo is taken as a priest (one who wears a skin in the per- 
formance of his duties), but no reason is given for his non-appear- 
ance in the other lists. The relationship of the dative plurals at the 
end to the list-type is similarly undefined. 

In his eoneluding chapter Olivier lists again the occupational names 
which make up the parent and daughter lists and contends that, 
although the majority are concerned with domestic matters, the whole 
group, taken both separately and together, is more suggestive of the 
domestic economy of a sanctuary than of anything else. It must be 
admitted that the combination of occupations is sufficiently peculiar, 
as are the occupations themselves, to invoke a religious explanation, 
but Olivier does not explain the omission of occupations which must 
have had representatives in every shrine, like heralds and musicians, 

We are indebted to Olivier for establishing both that these lists do 
have an order and that their interrelationship requires some explana- 
tion. But, as he is the first to admit, the paueity and ambiguity of 
the material make firm conclusions impossible. Too much dependence 
must be placed on “parallelism of place” which, where other evi- 
dence is available, is often shown to be a weak reed. 


MABEL LANG. 
Bryn MAWR COLLEGE, 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


FROM THE 
American ACADEMY IN ROME 


The American Academy in Rome announces that its library will 
be closed for inventory from April 15 to May 15, 1963. Scholars 
who may be planning to use the library at this time are therefore 
forewarned that during the closure all rooms and stacks belonging ` 
to the library will be inaccessible and that it will be impossible to 
consult or borrow any book whatsoever. 
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